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EDITORS’ PREFACE, 





(HERE are now before the public many Commentaries, 
written by British and American divines, of a popular or 
homiletical character. The Cambridge Bible for Schools, 
the Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Students, The 
Speaker’s Commentary, The Popular Commentary (Schaff), 
The Expositor’s Bible, and other similar series, have their 
speciai place and importance. But they do not enter into 
the field of Critical Biblical scholarship occupied by such 
series of Commentaries as the Kursgefasstes exegetisches 
Handbuch zum A. T.; De Wette’s Kuragefasstes exegetisches 
Handbuch sum N. T7.; Meyer’s Kritisch-exegetischer Kom- 
mentar; Keil and Delitzsch’s Bidblischer Commentar tber das 
A.T.; Lange’s Theologisch-homiletisches Bibelwerk ; Nowack’s 
Handkommentar sum A. T.; Holtzmann’s Handkommentar 
sum NN. 7T. Several of these have been translated, edited, 
and in some cases enlarged and adapted, for the English- 
speaking public; others are in process of translation. But 
mo corresponding series by British or American divines 
has hitherto been produced. The way has been prepared 
by special Commentaries by Cheyne, Ellicott, Kalisch, 
Lightfoot, Perowne, Westcott, and others; and the time has 
come, in the judgment of the projectors of this enterprise, 
when it is practicable to combine British and American 
scholars in the production of a critical, comprebensive 





EDITORS PREFACE 


Commentary that will be abreast of modern biblical scholar. 
ship, and in a measure lead its van. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons of New York, and Messrs. 
T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh, propose to publish such a 
series of Commentaries on the Old and New Testaments, 
under the editorship of Prof. C. A. Briccs, D.D., in America, 
and of Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D., for the Old Testament, and 
the Rev. ALFRED PLumMMmER, D.D., for the New Testament 
in Great Britain. 

The Commentaries will be international and inter-con- 
fessional, and will be free from polemical and ecclesiastical 
bias. They will be based upon a thorough critical study of 
the original texts of the Bible, and upon critical methods of 
interpretation. They are designed chiefly for students and 
clergymen, and will be written in a compact style. Each 
book will be preceded by an Introduction, stating the results 
of criticism upon it, and discussing impartially the questions 
still remaining open. ‘The details of criticism will appear 
in their proper place in the body of the Commentary. Each 
section of the Text will be introduced with a paraphrase, 
or summary of contents. Technical details of textual and 
philological criticism will, as a rule, be kept distinct from 
matter of a more general cha acter; and in the Old Testa- 
ment the exegetical note: will be arranged, as far as 
possible, so as to be serv‘.eable to studeuts not acquainted 
with Hebrew. The Hist: ry of Interpretation of the Books 
will be dealt with, win necessary, in the Introductions, 
with critical notices .f the most important literature of 
the subject. Historical and Archzological questions, as 
well as questions of Biblical Theology, are included in the 
plan of the Commentaries, but not Practical or Homiietica' 
Exegesis. The Volumes will constitute a uniform series 
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Tue following eminent Scholars are engaged upon the 
Volumes named below :-— 


Jenesis, 
Exodus. 
Leviticus. 
Numbers. 


Deuteronomy. 


Joshua. 
Judges. 
Samuel. 
Kings. 
Chronicles. 


Ezra and 
Nehemiah. 


Psalms. 


Proverbs. 


Job. 


Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, 


Daniel. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


The Rev. T. K. CuHEyNng, D.D., Oriel Professor of the 
Interpretation of Holy Scripture, University of Oxford. 


The Rev. A. R.S. KENNEpy, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
University of Edinburgh. 

J. F. Stenninc, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, 
Oxford, and the late Rev. H. A. WHITE, M.A., Fel- 
low of New College, Oxford. . 


G. BucHANAN Gray, M.A., Lecturer in Hebrew, 
Mansfield College, Oxford. 


The Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, Oxford. [Now Ready. 


The Rev. Grorce ADAM Situ, D.D., Professor of 
Hebrew, Free Church College, Glasgow. 


The Rev. GEorGE Moore, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
Andover Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 

[Now Ready. 

The Rev. II. P. Smiru, D.D., late Professor of Bibli- 

cal History, Amherst College, Mass. [.Vow Ready, 


The Rev. FRANCIS Brown, D.D., Professor of Hebrew 
and Cognate Languages, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 

The Rev. Epwarp L. Curtis, D.D., Professor of He- 
brew, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


The Rev. L. W. BATTEN, Ph.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


The Rev. CHARLES A. Briccs, D.D., Edward Rob- 
inson Professor of Biblical Theology, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York 


The Rev. C. H. Toy, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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The Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of 
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University of Chicago, Illinois. 
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PREFACE 


THE following Commentary is primarily philological. Its 
aim is to ascertain with as great precision as possible the 
actual meaning of the writer’s language. The Com- 
mentaries which have been regularly consulted are those 
of Chrysostom and Theodore of Mopsuestia, amongst the 
ancients ; and amongst the moderns, Alford, Barry, De 
Wette, Eadie, Ellicott, Meyer (W. Schmidt), Moule, von 
Soden, and the Speaker’s; also for Ephesians, Harless, 
Stier, and Macpherson; and for Colossians, Lightfoot. 
The Commentary of von Soden, though concise, is very 
acute and independent. Mr. Moule’s also, although 
bearing a modest title, is of great value. Other writers 
have been occasionally consulted. Much use has been 
made of Fritzsche’s occasional notes in his various com- 
mentaries, especially in connexion with the illustration 
of the language of the Epistles from classical and late 
Greek authors. Wetstein, of course, has not been over- 
looked. 

The text adopted is that of the Revisers, except 
where otherwise stated. 

T. K. ABBOTT. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ose Gieraene 


§ 1. TO WHAT READERS WAS THE EPISTLE ADDRESSED? 


THIs question cannot be treated apart from that of the genuine. 
ness of & ’Edéoy in 1. 1. 

MSS. All extant MS. authority, with three exceptions, is in 
favour of the words. The three exceptions are 8 B 673, 

In & they are added by a later hand (s‘). 

In B they are also added by a corrector (B*), although Hug 
was of opinion that the correction was by the first hand. 

In 67 they were written by the original scribe, but are expunged 
by the corrector. Possibly this correction is not independent of 
B. Lightfoot observes that a reading in St. Paul’s Epistles sup- 
ported by & B 67? almost always represents the original text. 

In addition to these, however, we have the express testimony 
of Basil that the words were absent from the most ancient, or 
rather all the ancient, MSS. in his day. His words are: rots 
"Efectos érvorOAwy, ds yryoiws Fvopévos rp Gyre 8¢ érvyvdceus, 
Gvras atrovs iulévrws dvdpacey, cia trois dyiow rots obot Kai 
swrois dy Xptorg Inoov* otrw yap xai of rpd Hoy wapadeduxact Kai 
Hpais ev rots wadarois tev dvriypaduv eipjKxapev (Adv. Eunom. ii. 19). 
The hypothesis that he is referring, not to é& "Edéow, but either 
to rots Or to otoww, is quite untenable. How strange it would be 
that he should go on to quote the words xat morots & Xp. ‘1, 
which had no relation to the interpretation in question, and omit 
the intervening év "Ed¢écy, the absence of which was no doubt 
what gave rise to it! The ovrw ydp must surely refer to the whole 
quotation as he gives it. Moreover, he distinguishes the MSS. 
from of xpd jpaov, by which he doubtless meant Origen, who 
omitted the words. Besides, his proof from this passage (against 
Eunomius), that Christ may be called 6 jv, would have no founda- 
tion if he had read év "E¢éoyw after otow.} 

1 It has been said that Basil’s statement is not confirmed. The objection is 
doubly fallacious. His statement as to what he had himself seen does not need 
a 
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Versions. All the Versions have the words, but it must be 
borne in mind that we have no MSS. of any of these as old as 
s B. 

Fathers, ete. Origen’s commentary. is ‘quoted in Cramer’s 
Catena as follows: ‘Opryevys | dé P1e% eri povoy "Edevivy evpoprev 
Keievov, TO “Tots dytos Tous obon” ” wat Cyrovmer ei B, mapeAxet (2.6. is 
redundant) TpooKeipevov To “rots d-yiots Tots oben’ ’ wt SUvarat onpai- 
ve’ dpa ov ei fa dowep iy TH "Efody dvopa _pyow éavroi é 
Xpnpariar Muwoet 76 oY, ovrms ot peréxovres TOU dYTOS, tvovras 
ovres, xahovpevot olovet éx Tov py elvat cis. 76 elvat * ‘éfeXéfaro yop 6 
@eds Ta py OvTa’ ’ py 6 atrés TlatAos “iva ra dvra xar 
«7.4, AS Tots dyiots Tots ovow occurs with é& and the name of the 
place in other Epistles (2 Cor., Phil. ; cf. Rom. i. 7), it is clear that 
what Origen refers to as used of the Ephesians only is rots otow 
without éy ‘Edéow. 

Tertullian informs us that Marcion gave the Epistle the title 
‘ad Laodicenos” (Adv. Marc. v. 17): ‘Ecclesiae quidem veritate 
epistolam istam ad Ephesios habemus emissam, non ad Laodicenos, 
sed Marcion ei titulum aliquando interpolare (ze. falsify) } gestiit, 
quasi et in isto diligentissimus explorator ; nihil autem de titulis in- 
terest, cum ad omnes apostolus scripserit, dum ad quosdam.” Com- 
pare zid. 11, “ praetereo hic et de alia epistola, quam nos ad Ephesios 
praescriptum (#.e. superscribed) habemus, haeretici vero ad Laodice- 
nos.” It is clear from this that Marcion had not the words é 
"Edéoy in his text. But it is also inferred with great probability that 
Tertullian himself had them not. For he does not charge Marcion 
with falsifying the text but the title, and he vindicates the title “ad 
Ephesios” by an appeal to the “veritas ecclesiae,” not to the actual 
words in the text, which would have been conclusive. Moreover, 
how strange the remark, “nihil autem de titulis interest,” etc., if he 
had év ‘Edecw in the text of the apostle! It is clear that “ titulus” 
here means the superscription, not the address in the text. 

Lightfoot points out that there are indications in the earlier 
Latin commentators that in the copies they used the word 
“‘Ephesi,” if not absent, was in a different position, which would 
betray its later introduction. Thus im the middle of the fourth 
century, Victorinus Afer writes: “Sed haec cum dicit ‘Sanctis 
qui sunt fidelibus Ephesi,’ quid adjungitur? ‘In Chnsto Jesu’” 
(Mat. Script. Vett. Nova Coll. iii. p. 87). 

Ambrosiaster, in his Commentary, ignores “ Ephesi”: “Non 
solum fidelibus scribit, sed et sanctis: ut tunc vere fideles sint, 
si fuerint sancti in Christo Jesu.” 


confirmation, while as to the fact that the most ancient copies in his day did not 
contain the words, he i is ae supported. 
1 ‘¢ Interpolare” in Latin writers means usually to furbish up old articles so 


as to make them look new. 
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Sedulius Scotus (eighth or ninth century) writes: ‘Sanctis. 
Non omnibus Ephesiis, sed his qui credunt in Christo. Et 
fidelibus. Omnes sancti fideles sunt, non omnes fideles sancti, 
etc. Qui sunt in Christo Jesu. Plures fideles sunt, sed non in 
Christo,” etc. The omission of “ Ephesi” in the quotations from 
the text is of no importance; but the position of “qui sunt” is 
remarkable. It would seem as if some transcriber, finding 
“‘sanctis qui sunt et fidelibus in Christo Jesu,” and stumbling 
at the order, transposed “qui sunt” into the position in which 
Sedulius, or some earlier writer whom he copies, appears to have 
found them. 

Jerome is doubtless referring to Origen when he says (é” Joc.): 
‘Quidam curiosius (#.¢e. with more refinement) quam necesse est, 
putant ex eo quod Moysi dictum sit ‘ Haec dices filiis Israel: qui 
est misit me,’ etiam eos qui Ephesi sunt sancti et fideles, essentiae ’ 
vocabulo nuncupatos. . . . Alii vero simpliciter non ad eos, qui 
sint, sed qui Ephesi sancti et fideles sint, scriptum arbitrantur.” 
This is obscurely expressed, and it is not clear whether he means 
to refer to a difference of reading. But as we know that he had 
read Origen’s commentary, he can hardly have been ignorant of 
the fact that the interpretation he quotes implied the omission of 
év Edéoy, and the reader will observe that the word is “scriptum,” 
not “scriptam,” as some commentators have quoted it. If this is 
taken strictly it must refer to the reading. 

When we turn to the Epistle itself we find its whole tone and 
character out of keeping with the traditional designation. St. 
Paul had spent about three years at Ephesus “ceasing not to 
warn every one day and night with tears” (Acts xx. 31). On his 
last journey to Jerusalem he sent for the elders of Ephesus to 
meet him at Miletus. His address to them (Acts xx. 18 sqq.) is 
full of affectionate remembrance of his labours amongst them, and 
of earnest warnings. ‘The parting is described in touching words: 
“They fell on his neck and kissed him, sorrowing most of all for 
the words which he spake, that they should see his face no more.” 
There was no Church with which his relations were more close, 
nay, so close and affectionate, or in connexion with which he had 
such sacred and affecting memories. We might expect a letter 
written to Ephesus to be full of personal reminiscences, and 
allusions to his labours amongst them ; instead of which we have 
a composition more like a treatise than a letter, and so absolutely 
destitute of local or personal colouring that it might have been 
written to a Church which St. Paul had never even visited. We 
need not attach much importance to the absence of personal 
greetings. There are no special salutations in the Epp. to the 
Corinthians and to the Philippians, for example, perhaps because, 
as Lightfoot says: ‘“ Where all alike are known to us, it becomes 
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irksome, if not invidious, to select any for special salutation.” 
But there is not even a general friendly greeting as in those 
Epistles ; there is nothing but the impersonal ecipyvy rots ddeA dois, 
x.t.A., Vi. 23. But in addition to the general greeting in Phil., 
for example, dordcacOe rdvta aywv . . . domwafovrar tas of civ 
€uoit adeAgot, x.7.A., that Epistle abounds in personal reminis- 
cences, to which there is no parallel here. Even the Epistle to 
the Colossians, whom St. Paul had never seen, betrays a more 
lively personal interest. 

It is impossible to explain this on the supposition that the 
Epistle was add:essed to the Ephesian Church, so loving to the 
apostle and so beloved. 

But we may go farther than this, for there are expressions in 
the Epistle which seem impossible to reconcile with the supposition 
that it is addressed to that Church. Ch. 1. 15, “ Having heard of 
your faith,” etc, may perhaps be explained, though not very 
naturally, as referring to the period since his departure from them. 
Not so the following: iii. 2, ‘“‘ For this cause, I Paul, the prisoner 
of Christ Jesus in behalf of you Gentiles,—if indeed ye have heard 
of (or ‘were instructed in’) the dispensation of the grace of God 
which was given me to you-ward”; iv. 21, 22, “But ye did not 
so learn Christ, if indeed ye heard of Him, and were taught in 
Him,” etc. 

Dr. Hort thinks the usual reply to the argument from the two 
latter passages true and sufficient, namely, that etye “is not in- 
frequently used with a rhetorical or appealing force where no real 
doubt is meant to be expressed,” and St. Paul could not express 
any real doubt in either case about any Church of Proconsular 
Asia, any more than about the Ephesian Church. 

Let it be granted that efye does not imply the existence of a 
doubt, it certainly (as an intensified “if”) implies that doubt is not 
inconceivable. It cannot mean more than “I am sure,” “I do not 
doubt,” “I know,” “I am persuaded.” But this is not the way in 
which a man expresses himself about a matter of his own experi- 
ence, or in which he has himself been the agent. A preacher 
occupying a friend’s pulpit may say “I know,” or “if indeed ye 
have been taught,” but not when addressing those whom he has 
himself taught. 

Dr. Hort in confirmation of his remark about the appealing 
force of «tye refers to Ellicott’s note, which is a notable instance of 
petitio principii, Having said that elye “does not 7 z¢se/f imply the 
rectitude of the assumption made,” as Hermann’s Canon implies 
(“‘etye usurpatur de re quae jure sumpta creditur”), but that this must 

fe gathered from the context, he proceeds: “In the present case 
i could be no real doubt ; ‘ neque enim ignorare quod hic dicitur 


(iii. 2) poterant Ephesii quibus Paulus ipse evangelium plusquam 
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biennio praedicaverat,’ Estius; comp. ch. iv. 21; 2 Cor. v. 3; 
Col. i. 23. No argument, then, can be fairly deduced from these 
words against the inscription of this Ep. to the Ephesians.” That 
is to say, if e’ye implied doubt, the Epistle could not be addressed 
to the Ephesians ; but it was so addressed, therefore «tye does not 
imply doubt, and therefore is not inconsistent with such an 
address. The three passages referred to in illustration are singu- 
larly unsuitable for the purpose. Ch. iv. 21 belongs to the very 
Epistle in question. In 2 Cor. v. 3s elye xai évducapevor ob yupvoi 
cipeOnodpea, and in Col. i. 23, tye éxysévere rij mice, x.7.X., it is 
the future that is spoken of, and the particle has its usual sense, 
“if, as I assume.” Lightfoot, indeed (on Gal. ili. 4), expresses the 
opinion that in the N.T. evye is even less affirmative than eirep, 

Eph. iii, 4 also (whether we adopt Hort’s view that dvaywo- 
oxovres means “ reading the O.T. Scriptures ” or not) seems to imply 
that the author was not well known to his readers. The Ephesians 
had not now first to learn what St. Paul’s knowledge of the 
mystery was. 

In the early Church the Epistle was universally regarded as 
addressed to the Ephesians. It is so referred to in the pai 
Canon; by Irenaeus (faer. i. 3. 1,43 i. 8 435 Vv. 2. 36) OF 
Tertullian (quoted above); by Clement of Alexandria 
iv. 65); and by Origen, who, as we saw above, had not é sas 
in his text (Comment. i” /oc., and Contra Celsum, iii. 20). 

There is one important exception to this general belief, namely, 
Marcion, who, as above mentioned, held the Epistle to be 
addressed to the Laodiceans. This fact has been generally put 
aside as of no importance, it betng supposed that this was a mere 
critical conjecture of Marcion (as Tertullian assumes), and prob- 
ably suggested by Col. iv. 16. But considering the antiquity of 
Marcion, who was of earlier date than any of the Catholic writers 
cited, we are hardly justified in treating his evidence so lightly, 
seeing that he could have no theological motive for changing the 
title. Even if his “ad Laodicenos” was only a critical conjecture, 
this would justify the inference that the destination of the Epistle 
was at that time to some extent an open question. But it is 
unlikely that he should have been led to adopt this title merely by 
the fact that mention is made elsewhere of an Epistle (not to, but) 
from Laodicea. There is nothing in the Epistle itself to suggest 
Laodicea. It is, then, not improbable that he had seen a copy 
with év Aaodixeia in the text. 

Passing by this, however, for the present, we have the following 
facts to account for: First, the early absence of év "E¢déow. As 
Lightfoot puts it: “We have no direct evidence that a single 
Greek manuscript during this period (second and third centuries) 
contained the words in question. The recent manuscripts to 
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which Basil refers in the latter half of the fourth century, are the 
earliest of which this can be distinctly affirmed” (Biblical Essays, 
p. 381). Secondly, the early and universal recognition in the 
Church of the Epistle as written to the Ephesians. 

Writers who hold é "E¢éow to have been an integral part of 
the original text suppose the words to have been omitted for 
critical reasons, namely, because they seemed not to agree with 
the character of the Epistle. This theory, to be plausible, would 
require the facts to be reversed, #.¢. that the words should be 
omitted by the later not the earlier authorities, and that the 
opinion of the early Church should be vacillating. In fact, it 
explains the unanimity of early opinion by supposing that é 
"Ed¢éow was read without question, and explains the early omission 
of the words by supposing that opinion was not unanimous. 

Apart from this, the theory postulates a critical study of the 
relations between the apostle and the Churches which it would be 
a complete anachronism to ascribe to that early age. Much later, 
indeed, we find Theodore of Mopsuestia led by dxovoas in i. 15 to 
regard the Epistle as written by St. Paul before he had seen the 
Ephesians. ‘ Numquam profecto dixisset se auditu de illis cognos- 
centem gratiarum pro illis facere actionem, si eos alicubi vel 
vidisset, vel ad notitiam ejus illa ratione venire potuissent.” So 
also Severianus and Oecumenius. But it did not occur te 
Theodore or the others to question the correctness of the text. 

An accidental omission of the words is out of the question. 
The only hypothesis that agrees with the facts is that the Epistle 
was in some sense an encyclical or circular letter. This seems to 
have been first suggested in a definite form by Ussher (Ann. V. e¢ 
N. Test. a.D. 64): “Ubi notandum, in antiquis nonnullis codicibus 
(ut ex Basilii libro ii. adversus Eunomium, et Hieronymi in hunc 
Apostoli locum commentario, apparet) generatim inscriptam fuisse 
hanc epistolam, rots dytows rots oboe Kai morois év Xpirrw ‘Inood, vel 
(ut in litterarum encyclicarum descriptione fieri solebat) sanctis 
qui sunt... et fidelibus in Christo Jesu, ac si Ephesum primo, 
ut praecipuam, Asiae metropolim missa ea fuisset ; transmittenda 
inde ad reliquas (intersertis singularum nominibus) ejusdem pro- 
vinciae ecclesias: ad quarum aliquot, quas Paulus ipse nunquam 
viderat, illa ipsius verba potissimum spect tverint.” 

There are two forms of this hypothesis. The first (agreeing 
with Ussher’s view) supposes that a blank was originally left after 
trois ovowv, which would be filled in with the names of the respective 
Churches for which the copies were intended, while in the Church 
at large some copies would be circulated with a vacant space, in 
which case, of course, in the copies made from these the blank 
would be disregarded. Or we might suppose, with Hort, that 
there was originally only one copy sent by the hand of Tychicus, 
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the blank being filled orally when the Epistle was read in each 
place, and the name so supplied being naturally written in the 
copy or copies which would be made for preservation there. 

The objection most strongly urged against this view is that 
there is no trace of copies with any other name in the place of 
*Edéow in the text, and that it is highly improbable that none such 
should have been preserved. A little consideration will show that 
no weight is to be attached to this argument. The Epistle “from 
Laodicea” was either identical with the present Epistle or distinct 
from it. In the latter case, it has wholly perished, not a single 
copy having been preserved even to the time of Marcion. In the 
former case, only the copies bearing other names than that of 
Ephesus disappeared. Is not this quite natural? When copies 
were in demand, where would they be sought for but in the metro- 
politan city and commercial centre of Ephesus? No interest would 
attach to any particular address. Why, then, should it be thought 
much more probable that all copies should have been allowed 
to perish than that only those with names of minor importance 
should fail to be multiplied? Indeed, the fact itself is not certain, 
for it is not improbable that a transcript from the Laodicean copy 
was in Marcion’s hands. In any case, we have a close parallel in 
the fact that the ancient copies which omitted & ‘E¢éow had 
already before Basil’s day been superseded by those which inserted 
the words, and although & B remain (being on vellum), no suc- 
ceeding copyists have a trace of the reading until we come to the 
late corrector of 67. 

It must be admitted that this plan of leaving blanks savours 
more of modern than of ancient manner, and resembles the 
formality of a legal document more than the natural simplicity of 
St. Paul. Indeed, we have examples in 2 Cor. i. 1 and Gal. 1. 2 
of the form of address which he would be likely to adopt in an 
encyclical letter. Besides, any hypothesis which makes Ephesus 
the chief of the Churches addressed, is open, though in a less 
degree, to the objections alleged above against the traditional 
designation. 

A second form of the hypothesis supposes the sentence to be 
complete without anything corresponding to év "E¢éow. Origen’s 
view of thé meaning of the passage when these words are not read 
has been quoted above, viz. ‘‘to the saints who are.” 

This view has been recently espoused by Dr. Milligan (Facycl. 
Brit., art. “‘ Ephesians ”), who translates: ‘To the saints existing 
and faithful in Christ Jesus.” But the passages to which he refers 
in justification of this are by no means sufficient for the purpose. 
They are—Col. ii. 3, év @ eiot wdvres of Onoavpol . . . amoxpudor: 
1b, 10, Kat éore év adt@ werAnpwpévor: ill. 1, ob 6 Xowrtos éatw ev 


defig rod @eov xaGypevos. 
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In these the predicate is completed by éy 4, é& air@, of, and so 
the passages supply no parallel to the suppesed absolute use of 
rots over here as “those existing.” Besides, xal wurrots comes in 
very awkwardly and weakly after such an epithet. Bengel, again, 
interprets: “ Sanctis et fidelibus qui sunt in omnibus i lis locis, quo 
Tychicus cum hac epistola venit,” SO. that Tois ovow = “qui praesto 
sunt,” comparing Acts xlil, 1, xara ryv ovcay éxxAnoiay, and Rom. 
xitl. 1, af 5¢ otoar éfovoia. But in the former case év ‘Avrioxetg 
had just preceded, so that only éxet has to be supplied; in the 
latter the verb simply means “to be in existence.” Not to dwell 
on the untenable suggestion that rots ofow should be taken with 
dyios (“the saints who are really such”), there remains the 
perfectly grammatical construction, “the saints who are also 
faithful” (see note # /oc.). The difficulty of the construction is 


actually diminished by the absence of é "E¢éow. 


The Epistle, then, is best regarded as addressed, not to a 
Church, but to the Gentile converts in Laodicea, Hierapolis, and 
Colossae, and elsewhere in Phrygia and the neighbourhood of 
that province. This is the view adopted by Reiche, Ewald, and 
(independently) by Prof. Milligan (who, however, supposes the 
Epistle addressed only to the Gentile converts of Laodicea and 
Colossae). It meets most of the difficulties. It explains the 
absence of local references combined with the local limitation 
implied in vi. 22. It also escapes the difficulty of supposing a 
blank space in i. 1. Further, it explains the remarkable expression, 
Col. iv. 16, “the Epistle from Laodicea.” That the Epistle 
referred to was not written to Laodicea appears highly probable 


from the fact that a salutation is sent through Colossae to the 


Laodiceans, which would be inexplicable if they were receiving by 
the same messenger a letter addressed to themselves; and the 
expression “from Laodicea” agrees with this, since Tychicus 
would reach Laodicea first, so that the Colossians would receive 
the letter from thence. Moreover, the hypothesis explains the 
remarkable fact that the Epistle contains no allusion to doctrinal 
errors such as had taken so great a hold in Colossae. Yet that 
such errors extended at least to Laodicea is not only probable, but 
is confirmed by the apostle’s direction that the Epistle to Colossae 
should be read in Laodicea also. 

There is no difficulty in understanding how the title “to the 
Ephesians ” would come to be attached to the Epistle, since it was 
from Ephesus that copies would reach the Christian world generally. 
A parallel case is the title of the Epistle to the Hebrews, zpos 
‘EBpaiovs, which, though of doubtful appropriateness, was never 
questioned. Once accepted as addressed to the Ephesians, the 
analogy of other Epistles in which rots ovow 1s followed by the 
name of a place would naturally suggest the insertion of é "Edéoy. 
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The hypothesis that the Epistle is a “circular” letter has been 
adopted (with various modifications) by a very great number of 
scholars, including Bengel, Neander, Harless, Olshausen, Reuss, 
Arch. Robertson, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Hort, B. Weiss, Wold- 
Schmidt, Milligan. 


892. OF THE GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLE. 


External Evidence.— The earliest express reference to the 
Epistle as St. Paul’s is that of Irenaeus; but inasmuch as, if not 
genuine, it must be much later than St. Paul, evidence of 
acquaintance with it on the part of early writers is important. 
When we add to this the fact that it professes to be St. Paul’s, we 
are fairly justified in saying that evidence of its reception is 
evidence of its genuineness. We begin then with— 

Clement of Rome, c. 64, 4 éxAcidpevos tov Kupiov ‘Inootv 
Xprorov xat ypas 80 atrov eis Aady mepiovaroy. Compare Eph, i. 4, 
5, Kabus éfeAcLaro nuas év air@ . . . mpoopicas meas « - ba "Inood 
Xproroi, Still closer is c. 46, 4 obyi ga @eov ixopev cal bn oa 
Xpiordv; xai & wvedpa ris xdpiros ro exyvdev ep Hpas Kal pia 
KARO év Xpiord; compare Eph. iv. 4-6. Again, c. 36, qvewxPnoay 
Hor ot 6pOaApot THs xapdias 5 5 cf. Eph. i. 18. And c. 38, trorac- 
céaOw éxacros Te *AHoLov adrov ; cf. Eph. v. 21. 

The part of the Didaché called the Two Ways contains the 
following (Did, iv. 10, 1, also worked up by Barnabas, XIX. 7): 
ovK émrages SovAy cov 7 madiony Tots ért Toy auvTov Medv éAmi{ovow, 
dy muxpig cov ; and to servants : tpeis de ot dovA0 trotayjnoeoGe Tots 
ere ipav os TUT Oeot ev aicxivy Kal déBy. Compare Eph. 

9,5. The coincidence is in substance rather than in words, 
bat It is best accounted for by supposing a knowledge of our 
Epistle. 

Ignatius, Ep. ad Eph. c. 12, WavrAov ovppyvorat (éore), tov 
Wytacpévov, ... bs ev rdon erwtodAR pyqnpoveda tuav ey Xpiord 
‘Iyvov. Many writers (including Hefele, #% /oc., Alford, Harless, 
and, less decidedly, Westcott and Robertson) render this “in all 
his Epistle,” viz, to you,’or “in evefy.part of his Epistle.” But 
this is untenable. For, in the first place, it is ungrammatical ; 
certainly no example has been produced which is quite parallel. 
Hefele adduces zaca ‘IepoccAvpo, Matt. ii. 3; and was “Iopand, 
Rom. xi. 26; but these are proper names. Other supposed 
parallels are examined by Lightfoot, s /oc. Two have been 
relied on by later writers, viz. Acts xvil. 26, éwt wavros mpoowmov 
Ts yns, and Aristot. £7A. Vic. 1. 13. 7, wav copa. But neither are 
these analogous. There is only one apdcwrov tis yrs, hence this 
term is used (not, indeed, with zav) without the article in the 
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Sept. (Gen. iv. 14, vi. 7, xi. 8, xp. xdons ris yys= Luke xxi. 35). 
It is easy to understand, then, how it should come to be so used 
even with way preceding. 

At first sight wav o@pa in Aristotle, 4¢, seems to present a 
closer parallel. The passage runs: Set rov wodcrexdy eid€vac wis 7a 
wept Wuyys’ Gowep xai tov POarpors Peparevorra, cai way copa; 1.6. 
he that heals the eyes must know the whole body. But capa in 
the abstract sense, #.¢. as meaning, not this or that individual body, 
but the body as opposed to the soul, is used by Aristotle without 
the article, just as yvyx7 is also used (see, for example, £74. Nic. i. 8. 
2; 6. 12, etc.) In this particular instance the omission of the 
article was, in fact, necessary to precision ; for zay r6 capa might 
mean the body of him whose eyes were to be healed, whereas 
what is intended is the human body generally. Since, therefore, 
wav o@pa here does not mean the whole individual body, it 
furnishes no parallel to the alleged meaning of zaoy émoroAy, and 
we are compelled to abide by the rendering “in every Epistle.” 

But, in the second place, the proposed rendering gives a 
wholly unsuitable sense. The fact of St. Paul devoting a letter to 
the Ephesians would deserve mention, but to what purpose to say, 
“in his whole letter to you he mentions you”? We do not speak 
of making mention of a man to himself, nor did the Greeks so use 
pyynpovevay., But even if this were possible, it would be, as Light- 
foot says, “singularly unmeaning, if not untrue,” of the present 
Epistle. Alford, indeed, thinks the expression fully justified, and 
quotes Pearson, who says: “Tota enim Epistola ad Ephesios 
scripta, ipsos Ephesios, eorumque honorem et curam, maxime 
spectat, et summe honorificam eorum memoriam ad posteros trans- 
mittit. In aliis epistolis apostolus eos ad quos scribit saepe 
acriter objurgat aut parce laudat. Hic omnibus modis perpetuo 
se Ephesiis applicat,” etc. All this if said of the Ephesians in a 
letter addressed to others might be called prypovevew, although 
this would be a strangely weak word to use. Does not “acriter 
objurgare” involve pvnpovevey as much as “laudare”? But the 
peculiarity of the Epistle is that nothing is mentioned or even 
alluded to which is personal to the Ephesians. 

Kiene (Stud. u. KXrit. 1869, p. 286) understands by zdoy 
émotoAy “an entire letter,” but without attempting to show the 
possibility of this rendering. But can we say that St. Paul 
mentions the Ephesians “in every letter”? Allowing for a 
natural hyperbole we may answer, Yes. Ephesus and the 
Christians there are referred to either alone or with others in Rom. 
xvi. 5; 1 Cor. xv. 32, xvi. 8, 19; 2 Cor. i. 8sq.; and 1 and 2 Tim. 

The longer recension of Ignatius has és mdvrore év rats denoeow 
avrov pvynpoveve. tpav. The Armenian Version reads pynpovevu, 
which would be true to fact, for in five out of the six other 
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Epistles, Ignatius does mention the Ephesians. But the authority 
is insufficient. 

Accepting, then, the usual reading and the grammatical render- 
ing, we cannot infer from the words that Ignatius knew the Epistle 
as addressed to the Ephesians. Rather they would suggest the 
opposite conclusion. For, when Ignatius desired to remind his 
readers of St. Paul’s regard for them, it would be strange that he 
should only refer to the mention of them in other Epistles, and 
not at all to that which had been specially addressed to them. 

The word ovppvora has been thought to have been suggested 
by Eph. i. 9, ili. 3, 4, 9, etc.; but this is very precarious, for St. 
Paul uses no expression there which would suggest Ignatius’ word, 
and cvppvorns is used by Origen (Jn Jes. Naue Hom. 7, ii. p. 
413), “‘ipse (Paulus) enim est symmystes Christi,” and by Hip- 
polytus (72 Dan. p. 174, Lagarde). 

The question as to Ignatius’ knowledge and reception of the 
Epistle is quite a different one. In the address of his Epistle he 
has several expressions which may have been suggested by the early 
verses of our Epistle: rq etAoynpévy, tAnpwpart, tpowpiocpévy mpd 
aidvuy elvas . . . eis Sdgav, exAeAeypevyv, & OeAnpate Tod warpds. 
More certain is cap. i., pupyrat dvres rob cot, borrowed apparently 
from Eph, v. 1, and Polyc. 5, dyaray ras ovpPBiovs ds 6 Kuptos ryv 
éxxAnoiav, a reminiscence of Eph. v. 29. In the following ch, vi. 
the reference to the Christian’s ravorAfa was probably suggested 
by Eph. vi. 11, although the parts of the armour are differently 
assigned. Also Ign. Zp4. c. 9, ws dvres AiGor vaod warpds, Frowpac- 
pévor eis olxodopuiv @eod marpds (Eph. ii. 20-22). 

Contemporaneous with Ignatius is the Zpistle of Polycarp to 
the Philippians. It contains two quotations from the present 
Epistle in cap. 1., xaperi éore veowopevor, od e€ Epywv, from Eph. 
li. 5, 8, 9; and c. 12 (of which the Greek is lost), “ut his scripturis 
dictum est, trascimint et nolite peccare et, sol non occidat super 
tracundiam vestram, from Eph. iv. 26. Some commentators, indeed, 
suppose that Ignatius here is, independently of our Epistle, making 
the same combination of two O.T. texts, or that both adopt 
a combination made by some earlier writer. That is to say, they 
regard “let not the sun go down on your wrath” as a quotation 
from Deut. xxiv. 13, 15, verses which have nothing in common 
with this but the reference to the sun going down, for what they 
deal with is the hire of a poor man and the pledge taken from the 
poor. That two writers should independently connect the words 
in Deut. with those in Ps. iv., changing in the former “his hire” 
into “your anger,” is beyond the bounds of probability. As to 
the difficulty which is found in Polycarp citing the N.T. as 
Scripture, perhaps the explanation may be that, recognising the 
first sentence as a quotation from the O.T., he hastily concluded 
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that the second was so also. For in the context immediately 
preceding he confesses that his acquaintance with the Scriptures 
was not equal to that of the Philippians. This is at least more 
probable than an accidental coincidence. 

Hermas, Mand. iii., has, dAnOciav dyara xai waca dAnbela é& 
Tov ordpuards gov éxropevécbw, doubtless from Eph. i iv. 25, 29. A 
little after we have, mde Avryy érayay to wvetipart Th repre Kai 
dA Oei ; cf. 15, ver. 30 Again, Sim. AX. 13, égovras elg & wvedpa. xai 
& copa, and 17, pia riots airay éyévero, seem to be reminiscences 
of Eph. iv. 4, 5. 

The Valentinians also quoted the Epistle, iti, 4-18, as ypady 
(Hipp. PAélos. vi. 34). 

By the close of the second century the Epistle was universally 
received as St. Paul’s. Irenaeus, adv, Haer. Vv. 2. 3; has, xabws 6 
paxdpios Tlaidds pow, év TH Tpos ‘Edecious err rohy;" ore pédy 
dopey Tov owparos, éx THS GapKds ai700 Kal ek rev doTéwy aiToU 
(Eph. v. 30). Also i. 8. 5, he similarly quotes Eph. v. 13. Clem. 
Alex. Strom. iv. § 65, having quoted 1 Cor. XL 3 and Gal. v. 16 $q4-s 
with ¢dyoiv 6 drécroXos, adds, 5:6 xat év ry xpos ‘Edecious ypader” 
troracodpevor ddAnAos ey PoBw Beoi, x.7.r., Eph. v. 21-25. Also 
Paed, i. § 18, 6 dxdorodos émirréAdwv mpos Kopwbious dnoiv (2 Cor. 
xi. oe capéorara 82 ‘Edecios ypapuwy . . . A€ywr péxpt kara» 
THowpev Of Waves, K.T.A., Eph, iv. 13-15. Tertullian and Marcion 
have already been quoted. 

From this evidence it is all but certain that the Epistle already 
existed about 95 a.D. (Clement), quite certain that it existed about 
IIo A.D. (Ignatius, Polycarp). 

Not to be overlooked as an item of evidence of the genuine- 
ness of the Epistle is the mention, in Col. iv. 16, of an Epistle 
“from Laodicea.” This has been already referred to for a different 
purpose. We learn from it that St. Paul wrote at or about the 
same time, besides the Epistles to Philemon and to the Colossians, 
an Epistle of a more or less encyclical character, not addressed to the 
Laodiceans, else it would be cailed the Epistle “to Laodicea,” or 
‘“‘to the Laodiceans,” and, for a similar reason, not addressed by 
name to any particular Church or Churches, It must also be 
considered highly probable that it was conveyed by the same 
messenger, Tychicus, for it was not every day that St. Paul would 
have the opportunity of a disciple travelling from Rome (or even 
from Caesarea) to Laodicea. It is hardly credible that a Church 
which carefully preserved and copied the unimportant private letter 
to Philemon, should allow this important encyclical to be lost. 
There was a further guarantee of its preservation in the fact that 
this did not depend on one single Church. Now, here we have 
an Epistle which satisfies these conditions; it is in some sort at 
least an encyclical letter; according to the best evidence, it was 
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not addressed to a particalar Church, and indirectly it purports to 
have been written about the same time and conveyed by the same 
messenger, as the Epp. to the Colossians and to Philemon. This 
would amount to nothing if there were reason to suspect a forgery 
suggested by Col. iv. 16. But this is entirely out of the question, 
tor there is not the slightest indication in the Epistle which could 
lead an ordinary reader to that identification. So effectually, 
indeed, was it concealed, that with the exception of the heretic 
Marcion, it does not seem to have occurred to any ancient writer ; 
and on what ground Marcion judged that the Epistle was to the 
Laodiceans we do not know. We do know, however, that his 
adoption of that title did not lead others to think of Col. iv. 16, 
and even his own disciples seem not to have followed him.! 

Whatever probability belongs to this identification (and the 
reasons alleged against it have little weight), goes directly to con- 
firm the genuineness of the Epistle, and must in all fairness be 
taken into account. As the Canon of Marcion must have been 
drawn up before the middle of the second century, there is 
evidence of the general reception of the Epistle as St. Paul’s at 
that period. 

Many of the ablest opponents of the genuineness admit the 
early date of composition and reception of the Epistle. Ewald 
assigned it to about 75-80 a.D. Scholten also to 80. Holtzmann, 
Mangold, and others to about roo. The late date 140, assigned 
by some of the earlier critics, is irreconcilable with the evidence 
of its early recognition. : 

Internal Evidence.— Objections. The genuineness of the Epistle 
appears to have been first questioned by Schleiermacher (who 
suggested that Tychicus was commissioned to write it) and Usteri ; 
but the first to examine the internal evidence in detail was De 
Wette. His conclusion was that it is a verbose amplification 
(“wortreiche Erweiterung”) of the Epistle to the Colossians, and 
in style shows a notable falling off from that of St. Paul. Against 
the subjective element of this estimate may be placed the judg- 
ment of Chrysostom, Erasmus, Grotius, and Coleridge. Chrysos- 
tom says: “The Epistle overflows with lofty thoughts and doctrines 
» « « Things which he scarcely anywhere else utters, he here ex- 
pounds.” itynrAdv aodddpa yéner tov vonpdtuv & yap pydapod 
épbeyéaro, tavra évravba S)Act% Erasmus (although noting the 
difference in style, etc.): “Idem in hac epistola Pauli fervor, 
eadem profunditas, idem omnino spiritus ac pectus.” He adds: 


1 This is Lightfoot’s explanation of the perplexing passage in Epiphanius 
(Haeres, ai) Epiphanius speaks of Marcion as recognising the Ep. to the 
Eph., and also portions of the so-called Ep. to the Laodiceans, He blames 
Marcion for ci Eph. iv. 5, not from Eph., but from the Ep. to the 
Lacdioeans. See Li Biblical Essays, p. 38> 
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‘‘Verum non alibi sermo hyperbatis, anapodotis, aliisque incom- 
moditatibus molestior, sive id interpretis fuit, quo fuit usus in hac, 
sive sensuum sublimitatem sermonis facultas non est assequnta. 
Certe stilus tantum dissonat a caeteris Pauli epistolis ut alterius 
videri possit nisi pectus atque indoles Paulinae mentis hanc prossus 
illi vindicaret.” Grotius: ‘ Rerum sublimitatem adaequam verbis 
sublimioribus quam ulla unquam habuit lingua humana.” Coleridge 
(Table Talk): “The Epistle to the Ephesians ... is one of the 
divinest compositions of man. It embraces every doctrine of 
Christianity ;—first, those doctrines peculiar to Christianity, and 
then those precepts common to it with natural religion.” Others 
have also judged that, as compared with Colossians, it is in system 
‘“‘far deeper, and more recondite, and more exquisite” (Alford). 
De Wette was answered by Liinemann, Meyer, and others. 
Some of the critics who followed De Wette went beyond him, 
rejecting the Ep. to the Colossians also, which he fully accepted, 
and assigning to both a much later date. Schwegler and Baur, 
finding in the Epistle traces of Gnostic and Montanist language 
and ideas, ascribed both Epistles to the middle of the second 
century. Similarly Hilgenfeld, who, however, attributed the Epistles 
to distinct authors. The fallacy of these latter speculations has 
been shown by Holtzmann, who has devoted an entire volume to 
the criticism of the two Epistles (Kritik der Epheser und Kolosser- 
briefe auf Grund einer Analyse thres Verwandtschaftsverhalinisses, 
Leipz. 1872). His conclusion is that the writer of the present 
Epistle had before him a genuine, but much shorter, Epistle to 
the Colossians, on which he founded his encyclical, and that the 
same writer subsequently interpolated the Epistle to the Colossians. 
(This was first suggested by Hitzig, 1870.) Soden (in two articles 
in the Jahrb. f. Prot. Theol, 1885, 1887) maintained the genuine- 
ness of Col. with the exception of nine verses, and in his Comm. 
he withdraws this exception, regarding only i. 164, 17 as a gloss. 
Lastly, the most recent writer on the subject, Jiilicher (Zin- 
leitung in das Neue Testament, 1894), will only go so far as to say 
that our Epistle cannot with certainty be reckoned as St. Paul’s, 
while neither can its genuineness be unconditionally denied. 
Objections from the Language of the Epistle.—Let us first notice 
the argument from the language of the Epistle. Holtzmann re- 
marks, as favourable to the Pauline authorship, that it contains 
eighteen words not found elsewhere in the N.T. except in St. 
Paul, dpa ovv occurs eight times in Romans, and besides only in 
Gal. i. and 2 Thess. and Eph. each once; 80, a favourite of St. 
Paul, occurs in Eph. five times (not in Col.), But the favourable 
impression created by this is outweighed by the peculiarities found 
in the Epistle. It is indeed admitted that the existence of draé 


Aeysueva would be no argument against the genuineness, if only 
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they were not so numerous. There are, in fact, 42 words which 
are a. A. (in the N.T.), not including aiypoAwrevev, which is in a 
quotation. (Holtzmann reckoned only 37, but Thayer gives 42.!) 
This number, however, is not greater in proportion than that in 
admitted Epistles of St. Paul. Romans contains 100 (neglecting 
quotations) ; 1 Cor. 108; 2 Cor. 95; Gal. 33; Phil. 41 (Col. has 
38). The percentage is, in fact, rather less in our Epistle (see 
Robertson, Dict. of Bible, i. 9544, note). It is, indeed, fair in such 
a comparison to take account of St. Paul’s vocabulary rather than 
that of the N.T. generally. Accordingly, Holtzmann notes that 
there are here 39 words which, though occurring elsewhere in the 
N.T., are not found in St. Paul (the Pastoral Epp. and Col. are, 
of course, not counted). In Col. there are 15. Some of these, 
indeed, are such common words, that it is somewhat surprising 
that St. Paul has not used them elsewhere, such as dyvoa, dzrardu, 
SGpov, Ppovnors, WWos, to which we may add, though not common, 
gwrypioy, evomrAayyvos. But then, each of these occurs only once, 
and hence they cannot be regarded as indications of a different 
writer, Of the other words that have been noted as peculiar, 
some belong to the description of the Christian’s armour, and for 
these there would be no obvious place except in connexion with 
a similar figure; while others, such as xarapriopos, mpooKaprépyots, 
éowrys, cannot properly be reckoned as peculiar, since in other 
Epistles we find xarapri{w, xardprioss, tpooxaprepety, doiws. So also, 
although dvogis does not occur elsewhere, dvorgis tov ordparos, 
vi. 19, is parallel to 2 Cor. vi. 11, 76 ordua Hpav advéwye. Even 
without making these allowances, there is little difference between 
this Epistle and that to the Galatians, for example, in this respect. 
The latter Epistle, which is rather shorter, contains, in addition to 
32 daag eyopeva, 42 words which, though occurring elsewhere in 
the N.T., are not found in the other Epistles of St. Paul. Such 
calculations are, indeed, futile, except in connexion with words so 
frequently used as to be characteristic of the writer. 

More weight is to be given to the principle of the objection, 
that words are used here to express certain ideas which St. Paul is 
in the habit of expressing differently, and, again, that words used 
by him are here employed with a different meaning. But when 
we come to the instances we find them few, and for the most part 
unimportant. Of the first class, De Wette mentions ra érovparia 
for “heaven” (five times) ; ra avevparexa for “spirits”; daBoros 
twice (elsewhere only in 1 and 2 Tim.), xoopoxpdrwp, cwryjprov. 
Soden adds, as favourite words of the writer, peOodeta (twice), and 
décpuos (twice). These, with ra érovpdvia and 8dBodos, he says, 
it is strange not to find slipping from St. Paul’s pen elsewhere. As 
to Séoju0s, however, it actually occurs in Philemon, and Holtz- 

3 See list at end of the Introduction, 
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mann had already pointed out that it was not to be expected 
except in Epistles written when St. Paul was a prisoner. As to 
d:aBoA0s, of which much has been made because St. Paul elsewhere 
uses Saravas, if the writer of the Acts, or of the Fourth Gospel, 
and other N.T. writers, could use Zaravas and daBodAos indiffer- 
ently, why might not Paul use the former in his earlier Epistles, 
and the latter twice in this? The difference is only that between 
the Hebrew and the Greek forms, and is analogous to that between 
Ilérpos and Kn¢as, of which the former is used twice and the latter 
four times in the Epistle to the Galatians. Again, although ra 
éroupavia (which is not = “the heavens”) is not found elsewhere in 
St. Paul, the adjective occurs with the meaning “heavenly” in 
1 Cor. xv. 40, 48, 49, and in Phil. ii. ro. Other un-Pauline ex- 
pressions are found in ra GeAjpara, ai Stdvoit, mpd xaraBor7s 
Koopov, puritev as a function of the apostle, 6 dpywy ris eovcias 
rov dépos, 5 @eds rod Kupiov quay “Inood Xpiorod (i. 17. 3) 5 mvevpa 
TOU voos, 7) ayia éxxAyoia (ver. 27, not, however, in this form); of 
dy. drdoroA\o Kal rpopijrar, tore ywwoxovres, Sidovai twa rf (1. 22, 
iv. 11); dyabds wpds re (iv. 29); dyamav rov Kupov (Paul has dy. 
rov @edv), dyaray tiv éxxAnoiay, of Christ; els rdcas ras yeveds Tov 
alavos Tay alwvuy, 

It is, for the most part, only by their number that these and 
similar instances can be supposed to carry weight as an objection 
to the Pauline authorship; two or three, however, are somewhat 
striking. On 4 @eds rod Kupiov jpav, see the note. It is certainly 
an unexpected expression, but it is one which no later imitator, 
holding such lofty views of Christ as are here expressed, would 
have ventured on without Pauline precedent. It has its parallel in 
John xx. 17. Again, although the expression 6 Xprorés iyaryoe 
riv éxxAnoiay taken by itself sounds peculiar, it is not so when we 
find that it is suggested by the preceding words, of dvdpes, dyaare 
ras yuvaixas Kalas xal, x.7.A, 

The phrase which seems to create the greatest difficulty is rots 
dylows dsrooroAots Kai mpodpyras. It is said that this, especially 
when compared with Col. i. 26, is strongly suggestive of a later 
generation which set the apostles and prophets (of the new dis- 
pensation) on a lofty pedestal as objects of veneration. Some of 
those critics who accept the Epistle as genuine have suggested that 
we have to do with a gloss (the whole or, at least, the latter half 
of ver. 5, Reuss; the word dyéos, Jiilicher), or a dislocation of 
the text (Robertson), dyfows being the mediate or general (édave- 
pwn, Col.), the dw. x. xp. the immediate or special (d:rexadvpOn) 
recipients of the revelation. Lachmann and Tregelles put a 
comma after dytors, so that dz. x. mp. is in apposition with dyctors. 
So iac as the difficulty is in the writers application of the term 
dyios, it appears to be due very much to the importation into 
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dyiows of the modern notion of holiness (see note). However this 
may be, the objection to the genuineness drawn from this word is 
deprived of all force by the words which follow presently in ver. 8, 
duot rH eAaytororépw mdvrwy dyiwv. It is quite incredible that a 
writer otherwise so successful in assuming the charac er of St. 
Paul, should here in the same breath forget his part and (as it is 
thought) exaggerate it. The same consideration, in part at least, 
applies to the other difficulty found in the words, viz. that they 
represent the apostles as all recognising the principle of the calling 
of the Gentiles,—a principle which St. Paul elsewhere (and here 
also) claims as specially his gospel. The apostles are spoken of 
collectively also in 1 Cor. xv. 7 ; and as they had cordially assented 
to St. Paul’s teaching as to the admission of the Gentiles (Gal. 
il, 9), it is quite natural that he should speak of it here as revealed 
**to the apostles.” 

As examples of Pauline words used in a new sense, are quoted 
pevornpov, oixovopia, mepiroino.s. As to the first, there is really no 
difference between its meaning here and elsewhere in St. Paul; or 
if the sense in ver. 32 is thought to be different, that is a difference 
within this Epistle itself, in which the word occurs five times in its 
usual sense. oixovoyia is found (besides Col. i. 25) in 1 Cor. 
ix. 17 of St. Paul's own stewardship, while in Eph. it is used of the 
ordering of the fulness of the times (i. 10), or of the grace of God 
(iii, 2), or of the mystery, etc. (iii. 9). Here, again, so little ground 
is there for assuming any serious difference in meaning, that in 
the last two passages the meaning “stewardship” (RV. marg.) 
is perfectly suitable. Again, wepiroinos in i. 14 18 said to be 
concrete, whereas in 1 Thess. v. 9, 2 Thess. ii. 14, It 1s abstract. 
Admitting this (which is questioned), the difference is parallel to 
that, for example, in the meaning of dmoxdAvjis in 1 Cor. xiv. 26 
and i. 7. 

In reference to these objections, and some others that have to 
be mentioned, it is important to remember that we are not dealing 
with an anonymous work. There are many points of difference 
which in such a case might be used with effect against the Pauline 
authorship, but which put on a different aspect when we consider 
that the Epistle makes a distinct claim to be the work of St. Paul,— 
so that, if not genuine, it is the work of a writer who designed that 
it should be mistaken for the work of that apostle,—and when we 
add to this the fact that it was received as such from the earliest 
times, For a writer of such ability as the author, and one so 
familiar with the writings of St. Paul, would take care to avoid, at 
least, obvious deviations from the style and language of the author 
whom he is imitating. From this point of view, not only dag 
Aeydueva, but still more the use of new expressions for Pauline 
ideas, 7 cam of offering an argument against the Pauline author- 
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ship, become arguments against forgery. If, indeed, actual contra- 
dictions or inconsistencies could be shown, it would be different ; 
but they cannot, 

There are, it is true, at first sight, differences in the point of view 
taken in this Epistle and in others of St. Paul; but these have 
been exaggerated. For example, when in vy. 1 the expression réxva 
dyaryra occurs, Holtzmann remarks that this is elsewhere used by 
St. Paul, not to urge his readers as beloved children to imitate 
their Father, God, but because they owed their conversion to 
himself, so that he was himself their father (1 Cor. iv. 14, 17, ef. 
2 Tim, i. 2). Yet the expression is quite naturally led up to here. 
“Forgive, for God has forgiven; therefore imitate God, whose 
children ye are.” Addressing those to whom he was a stranger, 
he could not call on them to imitate himself (1 Cor. iv. 16, xi. 1), 
which, moreover, here, where the question is of forgiveness, would 
be an impossible bathos; nor could he call them his own children. 
As to the expression “children of God,” we have a parallel in 
Rom, vill. 16, ort éopev réxva @cov, 

Again, 7 Aeyoudry dxpoBvoria, 7 Aeyouévn reptropuy (ii, 11), taken 
by themselves, may seem to deny any real significance to circum- 
cision (contrary to Rom. iii. 1; Phil. ii, 5; Col. ii, 11, 13); yeta 
closer consideration will show that it is not so. “ Ye who are 
contemptuously called uncircumcision by those who call themselves 
the circumcision, a circumcision in the flesh only (note the 
addition év capxi), as if the mere fleshly circumcision had any 
spiritual value.” Not only does the sense of the whole passage 
agree with Rom. ii, 26-29 (as Holtzmann allows), but the form of 
expression is natural as coming from the writer who in Phil. ut. 2 
uses the strong and scornful word xararouy, adding mets yap 
éopev 7) TWEptToRy, ol TvevwaT. Meovd Aarpevorres, x.7.A.: to which we 
may add, for those who accept Colossians, Col. i. 11. Holtzmann, 
indeed, thinks that Paul would not say, 7 Aeyouern axpoBveria, he 
being himself one of the Jews who so designated them (Rom. 
il, 26, 27, lL. 30; iv. 9; Gal. i. 7): But this corresponds to 
Col. ul. 11, ox &t... Teprropi) Kai axpoSvoria, (Compare the 
less forcible ovre reprropy re torxver, «.7.A., Gal. v. 6, Vi. 15.) 

Holtzmann considers this way of speaking of circumcision as 
belonging to the general view of the Law taken in this Epistle, as 
merely typical. It is not spoken of, says v. Soden, as having a 
religious or moral significance, as waubayaryioe cis Xpurrdv, Or as 
working xatdpa, but only in its formal character as the sum of 
évToAai év doypacwv, its content being left out of view. Compare, 
on the contrary, Rom, ix. 4; Gal. v. 23 (where, however, we have 
vonos, NOt o vouos) Its significance consists In its causing a 
separation and even hostility between Jews and Gentiles. But 
this is not a greater difference than that between the ideas of a 
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masaywyos and a source of xardpa, which we find within one 
epistle, that to the Galatians. 

Objections from the line of thought in the Epistle.—It is said, 
further, that the whole view of the Church as regayds the union of 
Jews and Gentiles is peculiar; St. Paul never represents it as the 
object or even an object of Christ’s work to bring into one Jews 
and Gentiles (ii. 13-18, 19-22, iil. § sqq., iv. 7-16). This leads 
us further ; we notice that the writer never speaks of local Churches, 
but only of the (one) Church. This has been supposed to indicate 
that he wrote at a time when the several local Churches were 
drawing together in resistance to a common danger, and binding 
themselves together by a single organisation. But the Church 
here is not represented as made up of individual Churches, but of 
individual men; nor is there any mention of external unity or 
common organisation. Nor is the conception of one “Church,” 
which we find here, quite new. Not to mention passages where 
St. Paul speaks of himself as formerly persecuting ‘“ the Church of 
God” (1 Cor. xv. 93 Gal. i. 13; Phil. ui. 6), we have in 1 Cor. 
xii, 28, ero 6 @eds ev tH éxxAnoig mpirov doordhous, K.T.A, We 
may compare also Acts xx. 28, riv éxxAnolay rod cod fv weprerouip- 
gato, x.t.A. In Col. we have 7 éxxAyoéa in the same sense, as the 
universal Church (i. 18, 24), although it is also used of local 
Churches (iv. 15, 16). The encyclical character of the present 
Epistle sufficiently accounts for the predominance of the former 
view here. There is, however, no inconsistency in this advance 
upon the earlier conception. It is, indeed, remarkable that in 
Eph. the thought of the unity of the Church is so dominant that 
Christ’s work is represented as having immediate reference to it 
rather than to individuals (compare v. 25-27, 29, 32, with Gal. 
il. 20) ; ; of this He is the Saviour (ver. 23); it is this that He has 
sanctified by His offering of Himself (ver. 26). But it is essential 
to observe that all this occurs, not in an exposition of the nature of 
Christ’s work, but in illustration of the duties of husbands to their 
wives, Any reference to His work in relation to individual men 
would have been entirely irrelevant. That reference comes in 
naturally in i, 7, v. 2, ii. 16 ff. But the first two passages, it is 
said, appear to be only verbal reminiscences of St. Paul: It 1s, 
however, much easier to conceive St. Paul writing as in ov. 25-32, 
than to suppose it the work of another who wishes to be mistaken 
for him. It is no doubt very remarkable that the whole circle of 
thought which in St. Paul has its centre in the death of Christ, 
here falls into the background. In i. 15-11. 10, where the resurrec- 
tion is twice mentioned, and the whole work of redemption dwelt 
on, the death is not mentioned. So also i. 11-14, li 1-21. In 
fact, with the exception of i. 7 (from Col. i. 14), it is only incident- 
ally referred to as a pattern, and then with remarkable differences 
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from St. Paul, that being attributed to Christ which is elsewhere 
attributed to God. (Yet, on the other hand, in iv. 32 it is God in 
Christ who is said to forgive, while in Col. ill, 13 it is Christ who 
forgives.) The only place in which the death of Christ is dealt 
with in greater detail is ii. 14-16; and there the interest is not in 
the reconciliation of individuals and the forgiveness of their sins, 
but in this, that the Law, and with it the enmity between Jew and 
Gentile, are removed. These and other differences that have been 
pointed out are no doubt striking, but they involve no incon- 
sistencies ; they are only developments of ideas of which the germ 
is found in St. Paul’s other writings. 

The representation of Christ as the Head of the Body, which 
is the Church, is common to Eph. and Col., and therefore cannot 
be alleged against the genuineness of the former by any who admit 
the latter. Elsewhere, when St. Paul uses the figure of the body, 
the whole body is said to be in Christ (Rom. xii 4, 5), or to be 
Christ (1 Cor. xii. 12), and the head appears only as one member 
among many (#4. 21). But in those cases the point to be illus- 
trated was the mutual relation of the members of the Church, and 
there is nothing inconsistent in the modification of the figure which 
we find in these Epp. 

Again, as to the Person and Office of Christ, we have in both 
Epp. a notable advance beyond the earlier Epistles, as in Col. 
i. 16 ff., “in Him were all things created, in the heaven, and 
upon the earth .. . all things have been created through Him, 
and unto Him; and He is before all things, and in Him all 
things consist.” But we have at least the germ of this in 1 Cor. 
viii. 6, els Kupios “Incots Xpurrds, &° of ra mavra, nat 7peis 
d¢ abrodv. In Eph., however, we have added to this the further 
thought that things in heaven as well as on earth have part in the 
reconciliation effected by Him (Eph. i. 10) ; and all this is referred 
to a purpose of the Divine will directed towards Christ Himself 
from the beginning. 

Once more, the second coming of Christ has fallen into the 
background, and does not appear to have a part in bringing about 
the fulfilment of the promised blessings. Rather does the writer 
seem to anticipate a series of aimves érepydpevot. But, as Hort 
observes, “‘nothing was more natural than that a change like this 
should come over St. Paul’s mind, when year after year passed 
away, and still there was no sign of the Lord’s coming, and when 
the spread of the faith through the Roman Empire, and the results 
which it was producing, would give force to all such ways of think- 
ing as are represented by the image of the leaven leavening the 
lump” (Prolegomena, p. 142). | 

Paley on the Internal Evidence.—Paley in his Horae Paulinae 
has replied by anticipation to some, at least, of the objections to 
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the genuineness of the Epistle, and has added some positive argu- 
ments which deserve attention. He remarks that “ Whoever writes 
two letters or two discourses nearly upon the same subject and at 
no great distance of time, but without any express recollection of 
what he had written before, will find himself repeating some 
sentences in the very order of the words in which he had already 
used them; but he will more frequently find himself employing 
some principal terms, with the order inadvertently changed, or 
with the order disturbed by the intermixture of other words and 
phrases expressive of ideas rising up at the time; or in many 
instances repeating, not single words, nor yet whole sentences, but 
parts and fragments of sentences. Of all these varieties the exam- 
ination of our two Epistles will furnish plain examples; and I 
should rely upon this class of instances more than upon the last ; 
because, although an impostor might transcribe into a forgery 
entire sentences and phrases, yet the dislocation of words, the 
partial recollection of phrases and sentences, the intermixture of 
new terms and new ideas with terms and ideas before used, which 
will appear in the examples that follow, and which are the natural 
properties of writings produced under the circumstances in which 
these Epistles are represented to have been composed, would not, 
I think, have occurred to the invention of a forger; nor, if they 
had occurred, would they have been so easily executed. This 
studied variation was a refinement in forgery, which, I believe, did 
not exist ; or if we can suppose it to have been practised in the 
instances adduced below, why, it may be asked, was not the same 
art exercised upon those which we have collected in the preceding 
class? [viz Eph. i. 7=Col. i. 14; Eph. i. ro=Col. i. 20; Eph. 
il, 2=Col. 1 25; Eph. v. 19=Col. iii. 16; and Eph. vi. 22= 
Col. iv. 8].” Of the second class he specifies Eph. i. 19, ii. 5, 
which, if we take away the parentheses, leaves a sentence almost 
the same in terms as Col. il. 12, 13; but it is in Eph. twice inter- 
rupted by incidental thoughts which St. Paul, as his manner was, 
enlarges upon by the way, and then returns to the thread of his 
discourse. 

Amongst internal marks of genuineness, Paley specifies the 
frequent yet seemingly unaffected use of zAotros used metaphoric- 
ally as an augmentative of the idea to which it happens to be sub- 
joined,—a figurative use familiar to St. Paul, but occurring in no 
other writer in the N.T . except once in Jas. ii. 5, ‘“‘ Hath not God 
chosen the poor of this world, rich in faith ?”, where it is manifestly 
suggested by the antithesis. (It occurs in 1 Tim. vi. 18.) 

‘There is another singularity in St. Paul’s style which, wherever 
it is found, may be deemed a badge of authenticity ; because, if it 
were noticed, it would not, I think, be imitated, inasmuch as it 
almost always produces embarrassment and interruption in the 
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reasoning. ‘This singularity is a species of digression which may 
properly, I think (says Paley), be denominated going off at a word. 
It is turning aside from the subject upon the occurrence of some 
particular word, forsaking the train of thought then in hand, and 
entering upon a parenthetic sentence in which that word is the pre- 
vailing term.” An instance is 2 Cor. ii. 14, at the word éopy 
(note vv. 15, 16). Another, 2 Cor. iii, 1, at @érucroAdy, which 
gives birth to the following sentence, vv. 2, 3. A third is 2 Cor. 
ili, 13, at the word «dAuypyo. The whole allegory, vv. 14-18, 
arises out of the occurrence of this word in v. 13, and in iv. t he 
resumes the proper subject of his discourse almost in the words 
- with which he had left it. 

In Eph. we have two similar instances, viz. iv. 8-11, at the word 
évéBn, and again, Vv. 13-15, at us. 

Again, in Eph. iv. 2-4 and Col. iii. 12-15, we have the words 
rarewvoppoowvyn, mpaorys, paxpoOupia, dvexduevoe 4AAHAwY in the 
same order ; dydzy is also in both, but in a different connexion ; 
ovvoerpos THs elonvyns answers tO o. TIS TeAeLdryTOS; éxANOnTE ev evi 
oopare to & capa xabus Kal exAnOnre &y pia éAmidi; yet is this 
similitude found in the midst of sentences otherwise very different. 

Eph. v. 6-8, Col. iii. 6-8, afford, says Paley, a specimen of that 
partial resemblance which is only to be met with where no imita- 
tion is designed, but where the mind, exercised upon the same 
subject, is left to the spontaneous return of such terms and phrases 
as, having been used before, may happen to present themselves 
again. ‘lhe sentiment of both passages is throughout alike: half 
of that sentiment, the denunciation of God’s wrath, is expressed in 
identical words ; the other half, viz. the admonition to quit their 
former conversation, in words entirely different. 

Eph. vi. 19, 20, furnishes, according to Paley’s very just remark, 
a coincidence (with the Acts) of that minute and less obvious 
kind which is of all others the most to be relied upon. It is the 
coincidence of rpeoBevw év dAvoe: with Acts xxvill. 16. From the 
latter passage we learn that at Rome Paul was allowed to dwell by 
himself with one soldier that kept him. In such cases it was 
customary for the prisoner to be bound to the soldier by a single 
chain. 

Accordingly, in ver. 20 St. Paul says, ryv dAvow ravryv repixetpat. 
It is to be observed that in the parallel passage in Col. the word 
used is déoz01. A real prisoner might use either the general words 
Séopar or év Secpors, or the specific term. Paley, however, omits 
to notice the irony of zpeoBevw ev advo, to which the choice of 
the word is undoubtedly due. ‘Am an ambassador in chains” 
does not exactly express the force of the original, which is rather 
“act as an ambassador in chains.” As Hort well remarks (p. 156), 
“the writer has in mind, not the mere general thought of being in 
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bonds, but the visual image of an ambassador standing up to plead 
his sovereign’s cause, and wearing, strangest of contradictions, a 
fetter by way of official adornment.” é decpots would have meant 
‘in prison.” 


3. RELATION TO THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


It is impossible even to glance over these two Epistles without 
being struck by the many similarities, and even verbal coincidences, 
between them. On the other hand, the Epistle to the Ephesians 
differs markedly from its twin Epistle in the absence of contro- 
versial matter such as forms so important an element in the other. 
De Wette, admitting the genuineness of Col, thought it possible 
to account for the likeness by supposing that the writer of Eph. 
borrowed from the other Epistle. He gave a list of parallel 
passages (Zin/. § 1462) as follows :-— 


Eph. i. 7 ° e Col. i. 14. Eph. iv. 22f, . Col. iii. 8 ff. 
99 i, 10 e e 99 i. 20. ry) iv. 25f. e © 99 iil. & f. 
» i. 2 ° © 99 3 4 ” iv. 29 e » iii. 8, iv. 6. 
99 i. I e e 9° i. 27. y) iv, 31 e @ 9 iii, 8. 

» i 2t ‘ e yp 62 16. » iv.32 e 5p «(LiL 12 f, 
rT) i. 22 f. ° e 99 i, 18 f, ry) Vv. 3 ® © 9 iii. zr 

9” ii. 1,12. eo i. 2I. » V4 e ° 99 iii. 

y) i, 5 e e y) i. 13. y v2 e © 9» ee 
» UI ® e =6s9 «(Me 4. os «=O e eo il. 

» Ut e x9 i. 20, » Ve IS eo ° iv. 5- 

o> «sll. ‘I ° © 99 bb 24. » vIOf, . os ill, 16f. 
» il 2 ® o 59 Ee 25. » Ve 2I ooo ill, 18, 
99 iii. 3 e © » 1 26 » Ve 25 « ° 3» ili. 19. 
x» =o, ° e 699 ke 23, 25 » WI ° es ©. 20, 
so sl. f, © 99 (1. 27. » Vid ° ey) il. 21. 
os» «Clo I e e »» i. 10. » Vi 5 ff. e © 99 lil, 22 ff. 
9 Ve? ow © 099 «Aid, 12 » ViQ eo» iv. I. 
99 iv. 3f. ° ° s iil 14f y) vi. 18 ff. . © 99 iv. 2 ff. 
sp Ve ISL. ope Ms 105 »» Wi 2If. . on iv. 7f 
» iv.1I9 . * 99 iL 1. §. 


Holtzmann in his Avrttsk der Epheser- und Kolosser-Briefe ex- 
amined the problem with great labour and minuteness. He 
argued strongly that in some of the parallels, the priority was on 
the side of Eph. The passages which he selected for detailed 
examination in support of this content.on were, 1st, Eph. 1 4 (= 
Col. i. 22); 2nd, Eph. i. 6, 7 (=Col. t. 13, 14); 3rd, Eph. iii. 3, 
5, 9 (=Col. i. 26, ll. 2); 4th, Eph. ii. 17, 18, iv. 16, il, 20 (= 
Col. 1 23, il. 2, 1; sth, Eph. iv. 16 (=Col. ii. 19); 6th, Eph. iv. 
22-24 (=Col. iii. 9, 10); and 7th, Eph. v. 19 (= Col. iil. 16). 
(With respect to the last three he seems to have changed his 
mind before publishing his Zin/ertung.) His conclusion was that 
there existed an Epistle to the Colossians by St. Paul, which was 
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taken by the writer of Eph. as the basis of his work, and that 
the same writer subsequently interpolated the Epistle to the 
Colossians. He conjectures that this writer was the same who 
added the final doxology to the Epistle to the Romans, 

In the introduction to the Epistle to the Colossians will be 
found a specimen of the result of his analysis of Colossians. The 
principal, indeed the only value of this part of his work is that 
it establishes the inadequacy of the more commonly accepted 
solution of the problem, namely, that Ephesians is simply a 
forgery based on Colossians. Some critics, however, such as 
Hausrath, Mangold, Pfleiderer, think that Holtzmann has at least 
indicated in what direction the solution is to be looked for. But 
all such attempts are attended with much greater difficulty than 
the traditional view. 

There is another difficulty in this theory, and one which, from 
a literary point of view, is really fatal. It is that the words and 
phrases supposed to be borrowed from Col. are introduced into 
different contexts, and yet so as to fit in quite naturally with their 
new surroundings. (See, above, the passages mentioned by 
Paley.) 

It may be asked, moreover, how is it that a writer so well 
acquainted with Pauline thought should have confined his borrow- 
ings almost exclusively to the Epistle to the Colossians, and that 
although the most characteristic element of that Epistle, its special 
polemic against the heretical teachers, seems to have had no 
interest for him. Indeed, it is strange how he succeeds in steering 
clear of all allusions to that subject. In the author of Col. this 
would be done unconsciously ; it is not so easy to account for an 
imitator doing it. 


§ 4. RELATION TO THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER. 


The parallelisms between these two Epistles are so numerous 
that the Epistles may almost be compared throughout. The 
following comparison is chiefly from Holtzmann. After the 
address they begin thus— 


1 PET. i. EPH. i. 
3. edrdoynrds 6 Geds xal xarhp rod 3. ebdoynrds 6 Geds xal warhp rob 
Kuplov jay’ Inoot Xpiorob, ddvayervi- Kuplov iar 'Incod Xprorod, 6 ebdAcy}- 
cas Nuas. cas hpas. 


This commencement, however, is found also in 2 Cor. i. 3. 

Then follows in each a long passage (1 Pet. i. 5-13; Eph. i. 
5-15) in which the alternation of participles and relative pronouns 
is the same in both until the transition to the succeeding period 
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is made in the one case by 6, in the other by da rodro, The 
substance of the passage in 1 Pet. i. 3-5 corresponds with that of 
the following passage in Eph. (i. 18-20), the “hope” being 
emphasised in both, and its object being designated the xAnpovopia, 
the connexion with the resurrection of Christ as its ground being 
the same, and in both the dvvapyis @eod being put in relation to 
the ziorts. 
1 Pet. ii. 4—6 has much resemblance to Eph. ii. 18-22— 


1 PEt. ii. EPH. ii 
4. wpds db» s«pocepybperce 180 18, &’ adrod Exoper rh» rpocayeryhy. 
fGrra.. 19. « « « olxeiae rol Geos. 
5. wal adrol cs Alot fGrres olxodo- 20. dwotxodounbévres dwt rep Oeperlyp 
petade, olxos wvevparixés. oe © Svros dxpoywualou abrod Xpurrob 
6. « « » AlOov dxpoywmaitor. "Inood, x... 
22. . « « csuvoxodopeiobe els xarot- 
xyripov ro Geod. 


1 Pet., however, is here citing Ps. cxvili. 22 and Isa. xxviii. 16, 
and the former passage may have been in St. Paul’s mind also. 
It had been applied by our Lord to Himself (Matt. xxi. 42), and 
is cited in St. Peter’s speech, Acts iv. 11, Holtzmann thinks the 
citation of Isa. xxvill. 16 was suggested to 1 Pet. by the dxpo- 
yevatov of Eph. 

1 Pet. iii. 18, Wa npas mpocayayy 7 ea, reminds us of Eph. 
ii, 18, 80° adrod Zyopev THY Tpocayuyyy mpos Tov warépa, while the 
verses immediately following exhibit the ancient explanation of 
Eph. iv. 8-10, Then follows in 1 Pet. a striking parallel to Eph. 
1, 20—-22— 

1 Pat. iii. EPH. i. 
22. 8s doriy dy Setig roh Geod wopev- 20. éxd@icey dy Setig abroO dy rots 
Gets els obpavdr, éxoupavlots. 


bworayévrwy airy dyyé\wy xal dfou- 21. dwepdyw wdons dpyijs cal éfou 
oor xal duvapéwr. clas xal duvduews . . . 
22. xal wdyra bxérager. 


Again, 1 Pet. i. ro—12 and Eph. iii. 5, 10 are strikingly parallel. 
They both contain the thought found here only in the N.T., that 
the meaning of the prophecies was not clearly known to the pro- 
phets themselves, but has first become so to us— 


1 Pat. i. EPH. iii. 
10. wpopyra: . 5. é érépais yeveats ovK eyvuplaty 
II. épevrGrres els tla... kaipdoy ... ws vip dwexadipOn TOUS « 2 « 
éd4rou 7d €v atrois rvefua. wpogiyras éy xvetuare. 


12. ols dwexad’gOn Ere otx éavrois, 10. Wa yrwpcby viv... 
hysty 62 Senxovovy aura, & viv dvnyyéAn. 


Here 1 Pet. goes beyond Eph. in saying that the prophets 
themselves were made acquainted by revelation with their own 
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ignorance. (But on zpodyyrais in Eph. iii. 5 = New Test. prophets, 
see note.) 

t Pet. i 20 and Eph. iii. 9 correspond in the same reference 
to the mystery ordained xpo xaraBoA%js xdopov, and hitherto hidden, 
but now revealed. And as in Eph. iii. 10 the wise purpose of 
God is now made known to angelic powers, so in 1 Pet. i. 12 they 
desire to search into these things. 

These are but a selection from the parallelisms that have been 
indicated by Holtzmann and others. Some critics have explained 
them by the supposition that the writer of Eph. borrowed from 
1 Pet. (Hilgenfeld, Weiss). But, in fact, the latter Epistle has 
affinities to other Epistles of St. Paul, and especially to that to the 
Romans, with which it has many striking coincidences (see Salmon, 
Introduction, Lect. xxii., and Seufert in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift, 
1874, p. 360). 

On the supposition that Eph. is genuine, and that St. Paul 
here borrowed from 1 Pet., we seem obliged to hold (as Weiss 
does) that in the other parallels the former was also the borrower. 
“Imagine,” says Holtzmann, “the most original of all the N.T. 
writers, when composing the 12th chap. of his Ep. to the Romans, 
laboriously gleaning from 1 Pet. the exhortations which his own 
daily experience might have suggested to him, taking xii. 1 from 
1 Pet. ii. 5 stripped of its symbolic clothing, then xii. 2 borrowing 
ovoxnpariterOe from 1 Pet. i. 14; next in xi. 3-8 expanding 
1 Pet. iv. 10, 11; taking xii. 9 out of 1 Pet. i 22; xii. 10 from 
1 Pet. ii. 17,” etc. 

Seufert, adopting an incidental suggestion of Holtzmann, has 
argued at length that Eph. and 1 Pet. are by the same author, 
possibly the same who wrote the third Gospel and the Acts 
(Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift, 1881, pp. 179, 332). It is not necessary 
to discuss this theory in detail, since it appears to have gained no 
adherents. It may suffice to quote Salmon’s remark, that the 
resemblances between 1 Pet. and Eph. are much less numerous 
and less striking than those between Ephesians and Colossians ; 
whereas, in order to establish Seufert’s theory, they ought to be 
very much stronger: “For we clearly can more readily recognise 
resemblances as tokens of common authorship in the case of two 
documents which purport to come from the same author, and 
which, from the very earliest times, have been accepted as so 
coming, than when the case is the reverse.” 

There remains the supposition that 1 Pet. borrowed from 
Ephesians. If the former be not genuine, there is, of course, no 
difficulty in this supposition, whether Eph. be genuine or not. 
Nor is there any real difficulty (except to those who will insist on 
putting the two apostles in opposition) in supposing that the 
Apostle Peter when in Rome should become familiar with the 
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Epistle to the Romans, and adopt some of its thoughts and 

ge. It is difficult, however, to suppose him acquainted with 
Eph. and other Epistles. Salmon suggests another alternative, 
namely, that while Paul was in Rome, Peter may have arrived 
there, in which case there would be a good deal of vrvé voce inter- 
course between them, and Paul’s discourses to the Christians at 
Rome may have been heard by Peter. This suggestion appears 
to’have been made also by Schott (Der erste Brief Petri, 1851).' 
Holtzmann’s objection to it is singularly weak, viz. first, that 
according to Gal. i. 18, ii 1 sq., 11 sqq., we must regard the 
personal intercourse between the two apostles as limited to three 
widely separated moments, and broken off in some bitterness ; and, 
secondly, that St. Peter could not in this way have become 
familiar with Rom. xii. xiii, The latter remark has been replied to 
by anticipation ; as to the former, what sort of idea of the two 
apostles must Holtzmann have, to think that the incident at 
Antioch must have led to a permanent estrangement between 
them! Finally, if 1 Pet. was composed by Silvanus under the 
direction of the apostle, which is possibly what is meant by v. 12, the 
use of St. Paul’s thoughts and language is sufficiently accounted for. 


§ 5. RELATION TO OTHER NEW TESTAMENT WRITINGS 


Epistle to the Hebrews.—Points of contact with the Ep. to the 
Hebrews have been noted. Lexically, ¢ e.g. alpa Kat rdf (elsewhere 
capt Kat alua), dypumvely, Kpavyi, Urepavu, tmepdven wavTov TOV 
olvpavay, eis drrodvrpwoy, alway péAAwv, rpoopopa Kai Gvoia, BovdAy 
of God, zappyoia in the sense of spiritual assurance, There are 
also peculiar conceptions common to both Epistles: Eph. 1. 20, 
éxdbioer é ey defia avrov, Heb. i. 3, vill. 1, x. 12: Eph. 17; drotrpwors 
dca Tov aiparos, Heb. ix. 12: Eph. v. 25, 26, éavrov rapédwxev trép 
aurns iva airy dyidoy, Heb. xlll. 12, x. ro. St. Paul, it is said, 
does not represent dy:aopos as the object of Christ's atoning death, 
but rather justification. Eph. iii. 12, & @ EXomEY THY Trappyciav Kat 
Tiv mpocaywynv, Heb. iv. 16, mporepywpeba pera wappyoias. The 
Christology, also, of the two Epp. is the same. Of course, if Eph. 
is genuine, there is no difficulty in admitting that the writer to the 
Hebrews used it. V. Soden, however, argues that the latter 
Epistle is the earlier. His reason is that 1 Pet. is dependent on 
Hebrews, and probably earlier than Eph. The former proposition 
is more than doubtful ; but we need not discuss it, since, as we 
have seen, it is probably 1 Pet. that has used Eph. 


1 ** Peter possessed an eminent 2 sympathetic nature. He was one who 
received impressions easily, and could not without an effort avoid reflecting the 
tone of the company in which he lived” (Salmon, /##rod., 7th ed., p. 438). 
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The Apocalypse.—There are also noted points of correspond- 
ence with the Apocalypse, ¢.g. Eph. ii. 20, “foundation of the 
apostles and prophets ” ; Rev. XXL 14: Eph. 1 lil. 5) (ra prornpiv) 8 
. 2. vy drexadugoy rots dylous drooroXos avrov Kat mpovyrass, 
Rev. X. 7, TO pvoTHptov TOU cov, os eiyyehice tous éavrov SovAovs 
Tovs mpoprras : Eph. v. 1 I, py ovyxowwveire TOUS épyous Tots dxdprrois 
Tov axdrous, Rev. xviii. 4, va 77 TvyKowwrjonre Tais dpaptiats auras: 
Eph. v. 25 ff., the comparison of the union of Christ and the 
Church to that of husband and wife ; cf. Rev. xix. 7, a/} Many 
other coincidences are pointed out by Holtzmann, who concludes 
that the author of Eph. made use of the Apocalypse. V. Soden, 
however, judges that they do not prove any dependence either 
literary or spiritual on either side, but that they show that the 
author of Eph. stood much nearer than Paul to the modes of 
expression of Christianity which are attested in the Apocalypse ; 
and he passes a similar judgment on the relation between Eph. 
and the Gospel of John, except that in the latter case the affinity 
extends also to the ideas. 

As to the Apocalypse, it is hard to believe that the writer of 
Eph. v. 23 ff. had before him the fact that the Church had 
already by another writer been expressly designated the Bride of 
Christ. He seems, on the contrary, to have been led up to it step 
by step from the comparison of the headship of the man (=1 Cor, 
xi. 3) to the headship of Christ. Rather does the exposition in 
the Apocalypse appear to be a development of the figure first 
suggested in Eph. The figure of the Bridegroom appears, indeed, 
in the Gospel of St. John iii. 29, but it is used there merely to 
illustrate the superiority of Christ to the Baptist. In fact, the 
Parable of the Ten Virgins in the Synoptic Gospels is much close 
to the figure here. 

Gospel of St. John.—Comparison with the Gospel of St. John 
gives results such as the following :—The Logos-idea is in substance 
indicated 1n i. ro, where Christ is represented as the point of union 
in which the divided universe is brought together. As to the 
special application of this fundamental thought to the relation of 
Jews and Gentiles (ii. 13-22, iii. 6), there are significant parallels 
in John (x. 16, xi. 52, xvii, 20, 21). Further, it is especially the 
ideas of yvaors and dyary that in both Epistle and Gospel 
dominate everything, and in most of the (ten) places in Eph. in 
which dydwy occurs the thought is Johannine, as in i. 4, ii. 4. 
Christ is 6 qyamnpévos (1. 6), the absolute object of Divine love, as 
in John tii. 35, x. 17, xv. 9, and especially xvii. 23, 24, 26. The 
words jydryods pe rpd KatafoAys Koopou In XVvil. 24 particularly 

' Compare also Eph. i. 17, Rev. xix. 10; Eph. i. 8, Rev. xiii, 18; Eph. 
li, 13, Rev. v. 9; Eph. iii. 9, Rev. iv. Il, x. 6; Eph. iii 18, Rev. xi. I, 
xxl. 15-173; Eph. v. 32, Rev. 1. 20. 
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are in touch both with yyampévos in i. 6, and with apo xaraBoA7s 
xoopov ini. 4. The work of redemption is in John viewed especially 
as one of dydfew (xvii. 17, 19); so also Eph. v. 26. This dydfeev 
is accomplished by Christ xafapioas ... év pyar, to which 
corresponds xafapos 5a tov Adyov, John xv. 3. Moreover, the 
effect produced on those who are sanctified is described as a 
quickening of the dead (John v. 21, 25, 28; Eph. il. 5, 6). The 
contrast between the light which Christ brings and the opposing 
power of darkness is expressed in both with striking similarity. 


EPH. v. JOHN. 
8. ws réxva gwrds weprwaretre. xii. 35. weptwaretre ws rd pads Exere. 
II. padrow be xal &ddyxere (ra Epya iii, 20. was yap 6 galda wpdoowr 
rou oxérovs). pucet Td ws xal obx Epyeras wpds 7d 


pis va wh édeyx 97 7a Epya abrod’ 
13. ra 32 wdyra Arteyxbpeva Ord Tob lii, 21. 6 5¢ wrody rij» ddjPear 


gourds payepotras® way yap rd favyepov- Epxerat xpos 1d gas ba gavepwly 
Hevoy pis éort. avrov Ta Epya. 

Here what comes close together in Eph. appears in the Gospel 
of John in two separate places. The same thing occurs with Eph. 
iv. 8-10 compared with John i ill. 3h vil. 39. Indeed, the parallels 
begin with Eph. iv. 7, 7 xdpis xara ro pérpov THs Swpeds Tod Xpurrov, 
In the Gospel the one exception in which the Spirit is given ovx éx 
pérpov is expressed in ili. 34 in a form which becomes intelligible 
only by presupposing the general statement in Eph. “to each of 
us,” etc. The expressions, too, in Eph. iv. 9, 10, and John iii. 1 133 
suggest a literary dependence. Eph. : 76 be aveBy ri cor ei pa ort 
Kat Karépn . . « 6 xataBas airds éorw wai 6 avaBas trepdyw mavrwv 
Tw@Y OUpavi. 

John: ovdeis dvaBEByxer eis Tov obpavov ef py 6 éx Tod obpavod 
xataBds. Here again, says Holtzmann, the passage in the Gospel 
becomes quite clear only on supposition of a reminiscence. 

The correspondence between Eph. and the Johannine writings 
is sufficiently accounted for by the supposition that “St. John read 
and valued St. Paul’s writings,” as Salmon remarks. This appears 
strongly confirmed by certain correspondences between the Apoca- 
lypse and the Ep. to the Colossians (see Introd. to Col.). 

Pastoral Epistles.—It is not necessary to dwell on the coinci- 
dences with the Pastoral Epistles, since, whether these are accepted 
as genuine or not, it cannot be imagined that the writer of Eph. 
borrowed from them. In fact, no one who questions Eph. accepts 
the Pastorals. 


§ 6. TIME AND PLACE OF WRITING. 


The Epistle was written while St. Paul was a prisoner, iii, 1, 
iv. 1, vi 20. From the mention of Tychicus as the bearer of it, 
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vi. 21 compared with Col. iv. 7 and Philemon 13, we may conclude 
that these three Epistles were written at the same time. Most com- 
mentators have supposed that they were written from Rome, but 
some moderns have advocated the claims of Caesarea (Acts 
Xxill, 35, xxiv. 27). The following reasons are adduced in favour 
of this view by Meyer. First, that it is more likely that the 
fugitive slave Onesimus would make his way from Colossae to 
Caesarea than by a long sea voyage to Rome. Wieseler’s reply is 
sufficient, namely, that he would be safer from the pursuit of the 
fugitivarii in the great city. St. Paul, too, seems to have been 
under stricter guard at Caesarea, where only “his own” were 
allowed to attend him (Acts xxiv. 23), than at Rome, where he 
lived in his own hired house and received all that came to him. 
As to the circumstances of Onesimus’ flight we know nothing. 
Secondly, if the Epistles were sent from Rome, Tychicus and his 
companion Onesimus would have arrived at Ephesus first, and we 
might therefore expect that, with Tychicus, Onesimus would be men- 
tioned, in order to ensure him a kindly reception. This argument 
falls to the ground if the Ep. was not written to Ephesus. 

Thirdly, he argues from Eph. vi. 21, iva 5é eléjre xai tpets, that 
before Tychicus would arrive at Ephesus he would have previously 
fulfilled to others the commission here mentioned. But this is 
really to suppose that the readers of the Epistle had previously 
heard of the message to the Colossians. The meaning of xai 
ipets is quite different (see note). Fourthly, it is argued that in 
Philem. 22 Paul asks Philemon to prepare him a lodging, and that 
soon (aya S¢ xai). This presupposes, says Meyer, that his place of 
imprisonment was nearer to Colossae than Rome, and, which is 
the main point, that Paul intended on his expected release to go 
direct to Phrygia ; whereas from Phil. ii. 24 we see that he intended 
to proceed to Macedonia after his liberation (not to Spain, as he 
had at first thought of doing, Rom. xv. 24). And Weiss thinks 
this decisive. But he might well take Philippi on his way to 
Colossae, Philippi being on the great high road between Europe 
and Asia (Lightfoot, PAi/ippians, p. 48 f.). On the other hand, as 
Mangold observes (Bleek, Zix/. p. 507), the desire to visit Rome 
lay so near the apostle’s heart during his imprisonment in Caesarea 
(Acts xxiii. 11), that he would not think of making a journey thence 
to Phrygia for which he would order a lodging, even if Phrygia is 
looked on only as a station on the way to Rome. But the 
expression in Philem. implies more than a mere passing through, 
The fact is, however, that the argument treats the request too 
much in the light of a business arrangement instead of a friendly 
suggestion. When St. Paul says, “I hope that through your 
prayers I may be granted to you,” without even adding “soon,” it 
ts clear that his hope was not definitely for a speedy release. Had 


7 
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it been so, he would doubtless have alluded to it in the Ep. to the 
Colossians. Jerome suggests the true explanation, viz. that he 
spoke “‘dispensatorie ut dum eum expectat Philemon ad se esse 
venturum, magis faciat quod rogatus est.” As Hort puts it: “It 
is but a playful way of saying to Philemon, ‘Remember that I 
mean to come and see with my own eyes whether you have really 
treated your Christian slave as I have been exhorting you’; and 
then giving the thought a serious turn by assuring him that, 
‘coming is no mere jest, for he does indeed hope some day to be 
set free through their prayers, and then he will haste to visit 
them.’” 

Another argument has been founded on the absence from Col. 
of any reference to the earthquakes which visited the cities of the 
Lycus about this time. Under the year 60 (which includes the 
last part of the Caesarean imprisonment) Tacitus mentions an 
earthquake which destroyed Laodicea (Am. xiv. 27). Four years 
later Eusebius’ Chronicle mentions the destruction of Laodicea, 
Hierapolis, and Colossae by an earthquake (O/ 210). It is not 
certain that these notices refer to the same event, but, even 
granting that they do, there is good reason to believe that 
Eusebius is more likely to be right in the date than Tacitus. The 
latter appears to be in error about the date of another earthquake 
of this reign (Schiller, Vero, 160, 172, referred to by Hort), whereas 
Eusebius appears to have followed unusually good authorities 
about these earthquakes ; for in the case of the great earthquake 
in the reign of Tiberius, he adds Ephesus to the list of ruined 
cities mentioned by Tacitus and Pliny ; and a monument at Naples 
proves his correctness, If Eusebius is nght as to the date of the 
earthquake, it would be later than the Epistle. Or, again, if the 
earthquakes in question are not the same, there is no evidence that 
the earlier extended as far as Colossae. 

Lightfoot, in his essay on the “Order of the Epistles of the 
Captivity” (Comm. on Philippians), argues strongly from language 
and style that the Epistle to the Philippians preceded these three. 
If so, and if, as is generally believed, that Epistle was written from 
Rome, we have in this a further proof of the Roman origin of 
Ephesians and the other two. 


§ 7. VOCABULARY OF THE EPISTLE, 
List of dra Neyopeva in the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
Geos, aio yporns, aixpadwreve (but Text. Rec. in 2 Tim. iii. 6), 


dvaveow, dvotgis, aradyeiv, acopos, BéAos, extpépu, éAaxiordorepos, 
@ , 4 , ld ¥ 
évorns, éfurxvewv, emidvav, emipavoxer, éroysacia, evvoia (Text. Rec. 
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has it in 1 Cor. vii. 3), ebrpameAta, 0 Hyarnpévos (of Christ), Oupeds, 
KaTapTio 0s, KATWTEPOS, xAnpouyv, Khudwriler Gat, KOO PLOKpaTwp, Kpupip 
xuBeia, paxpoxperios, peyeBos, peBodeia, peadrotxov, pwpodoyia, wad, 
Tapopyir pos, moAvroiKtXos, mpoeATiley, po Kaprépyors, puris, oup- 
péroxos, cuproXirys, cuwvappodroyetv, cvvoixodopely, TVTTWpOS. 


Words found elsewhere, but not in St. Paul, 


The following words are found elsewhere in the N.T., but not 
in St. Paul :—dyvove (Acts, 1 Pet.), a dypumveiy (Mark, Luke, Heb.), 
dxpoy-vviatos (1 Pet.), duddrepot, avepos, dvvevat (Acts, Heb. ), dzras, 
dehy (Acts), ebomAayxvos (t Pet.), maxpdy, dpyilerOar, dovirys 
(Luke), dopus, TavorAia (Luke), wapotxos (Acts, 1 Pet.), wrepifwr- 
vuvat, 7Adros (Apoc.), Town (= pastor, only 1 Pet., which also has 
épxuroruny), ToXureia (Acts), wampds, o7iAos, ovyrabifer (Luke, but 
intrans.), cwryptov (Luke, Acts), ddup, troveic Gat, tos, ppaypos, 
dpovnors (Luke), xapiruty (Luke), xe-porouyros. 

Holtzmann adds the following, which occur in the Pastorals, 
assuming, namely, that they are not genuine = alyjimlarreve 
(2 Tim. Rec.), dAvows (2 Tim.), drarav (1 Tim.), dowria (Tit., 1 Pet. 
only), dea BoAros (1 and 2 Tim. and Tit.), edayyeAuorys (Acts, 2 Tim. 
sed ma.deia (2 Tim.), reyav (1 Tim.). 


Words common to the Epistles to the Ephesians and the Colossians, 
but not found elsewhere in N.T. 


dvOpwrdperkos, apy, aroxaradddocey, dradXorpwicba, avtey, 
avgyots, dpbarpodovrcia, pilodv, cvlworotety, cup Bi BdLew. 
Add the expression éx yuyjs. 


Words which are common to Ephesians and the Pauline Epistles 
(excluding the Pastorals), but which are not found in other 
N.T, writers. 


dyaIwavvy, dAnbevear, dveixviacros, emxopyyia, ebvora (r Cor. 
vii. 3 Text. Rec, but not in the best texts), etwdia, OdArew, 
Kdprreyv, qmeptxeparaia, mXeovéxtys, roinua, mperBevew, mpoeror- 
paleav, mporaywyy, mporiver Oa, violecia, twrepBddXew, trepexrepic- 
cou, 


§ 8. CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE 


Ch. i 1, 2. Salutation. 

3-8. Praise to God for the blessings of salvation. We were 
chosen in Christ as the recipients of these blessings before the 
Creation, and the object of this was that we should be holy and 
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blameless, being admitted to the adoption of sons through Christ, 
in whom we received redemption. 

g-11. God hath made known to us His purpose to sum up 
all things, whether in heaven or on earth, in Christ. 

12-14. We Jews had even in former times been promised the 
Christ, and had fixed our hopes on Him; but ye Gentiles have also 
received the same blessings, and have been sealed with the Holy 
Spirit as an earnest of the inheritance. 

15-19. Therefore having heard of your faith I always thank 
God for you, and pray that ye may attain the knowledge of the 
hope to which ye are called, the glory of your inheritance, and the 
greatness of the power of God, who gives this inheritance. 

20-23. A striking example of this power was shown 1n the 
raising of Christ from the dead, who has now been set above all 
authorities and powers, by whatever name they may be called, 
whether earthly or heavenly, whether belonging to this world or to 
the next. To the Church, however, He stands in a closer relation, 
being the Head to which the Church is related as His Body. 

ii, 1-10. A further instance of His power is that when we 
were dead through our sins He gave us life and made us partakers 
of the resurrection of Christ, and of His exaltation. This was not 
for any merit of our own, but was the undeserved gift of God, who 
loved us even when we were dead through our sins. But although 
our salvation was thus not of works but of grace, our new creation 
had good works in view as its result. 

11-22. Ye Gentiles had formerly no share in the covenants 
of promise, but were aliens from the citizenship of Israel. Now, 
however, Christ, by His death, has done away with the barrier 
between you and the true Israel, and has reconciled both to God. 
So that equally with the Jews, and on the same terms, ye have 
access to the Father. All alike form part of the one holy temple 
in which God dwells. 

lil, 1-9. This truth that the Gentiles are equally with the 
Jews heirs of the inheritance, members of the body and partakers 
of the promise, was hidden from former generations, but has now 
been revealed to the apostles and prophets; and to me, though 
unworthy, has been given the special privilege of preaching Christ 
to the Gentiles, and of making known to all men this mystery. 

10-13. Hereby God designs that even the angelic powers 
may learn through the Church to know the varied wisdom of God 
exemplified in His eternal purpose in Christ. 

14-19. Prayer that they may be given inward spiritual 
strength ; that Christ may dwell in them through faith; and that 
being themselves well grounded in love they may learn to know 
love of Christ, although, properly speaking, it surpasses know- 
edge, 


¢ 
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20, 21. Doxology suggested by the thought of the great things 
which have been prayed for. 

iv. 1-3. Exhortation to live a life corresponding to their calling, 
in lowliness, patience, love, and unity. 

4-11. Essential unity of the Church as a spiritual organism, 
inspired by one Spirit, acknowledging one Master, into whose 
name they are all baptized, and all being children of the same 
Divine Father. Within this unity a diversity of gifts and offices is 
to be recognised. 

12-16. The object of all is to make the saints perfect in unity 
of faith and maturity of knowledge, so that they may be secured 
against the changing winds of false doctrine, and that the whole - 
body, deriving its supply of nourishment from the Head, even 
Christ, may grow up and be perfected in love. 

17-24. Admonition that remembering the blessings of which 
they have been made partakers, they should put off their former 
life, their old man, and put on the new man. 

25-31. Exhortations against special sins, falsehood, anger, theft, 
idleness, foul speaking, malice, etc. 

32-v. 2. Exhortation to take the love of God in Christ as a 
pattern for imitation, especially in their forgiveness of one another. 

3-14. Special warning against sins of uncleanness. 

15-21. More general exhortation to regulate their conduct 
with wisdom, to make good use of opportunities, and, instead of 
indulging in riotous pleasure, to express their joy and thankfulness 
in spiritual songs. 

22-33. Special injunctions to husbands and wives, illustrated 
by the relation of Christ to the Church, which is compared to that 
of the husband to the wife, so that as the Church is subject to 
Christ, so should the wife be to her husband; and, on the other 
hand, as Christ loved the Church even to the point of giving Him- 
self up for it, so should the husband love his wife. There is, 
indeed, one important point of difference, namely, that Christ is 
the Saviour of the Church of which He is the Head. 

vi. 1-9. Special injunction to children and fathers, slaves and 
masters ; slaves to remember that they are doing service to Christ, 
masters that they also have a Master before whom master and 
slave are alike. 

10—12. Exhortation to arm themselves with the whole armour 
of God in preparation for the conflict with the spiritual powers 
which are opposed to them. 

13-18, Detailed specification of the parts of the spiritual armour. 

19, 20. Request for their prayers for himself, that he may have 
freedom of speech to preach the mystery of the gospel. 

21-24. Personal commendation of his messenger Tychicus, 
and final benediction, 
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§ 9. LITERATURE OF THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


Commentaries on the entire New Testament are not noticed 
here. For the older works, the lists in the English translation of 
Meyer, and in M‘Clintock and Strong’s Cyclopaedia, have been 


‘ consulted. 


Stxteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 


ALTHOFER (Christ.), Animadversiones, etc. Alt. 1641. 

Annotationes in V.T. et in Ep. ad Ephesios (auctore incerto). 
Cantab. 1653; Amst. 1703. 

Battus (Bartholomaeus), Commentarius in Epistolam ad 
Ephesios. Gryphisw. 1619. 

BaYNE or BayNEs (Paul), Commentary on the Ep. to the 
Ephesians, Lond. 1643. | 

BINEMANN, £xfositio, Lond. 1581. 

Bopius or Boyp (Robert), Js Zp. ad Ephesios Praelectiones. 
Lond. 1652. 

BucER (Martin), Praclectiones in Ep. ad Ephesios (posthumous ; 
_ ed, by Im. Tremellius). Basil, 1562. 

BUGENHAGEN (Joh.), Adnotatt, in Epp. ad Gal. Eph. Phil. Col, 
efe. Basil, 1527. 

Cauixtus (G.), Lapositio litt. in Epp. ad Eph, Col. ete 
Helmst. 1664-66. 

Coccetus (Joh.), S. Apost. Pauli Ep. ad Ephesios cum Comm, 
Lugd. Bat. 1667. 

Crocius (Joh.), Comment. in E~p.ad Ephesios. Cassellis, 1642. 

CRELLIUS (Joh.), Comment. et Paraphrasis in Ep, ad Ephestos. 
Eleutherop. 1656. 

Du Boss (Pierre ik Sermons sur PE pitre de St. Paul aux 
Ephésiens (chs. i.-iii. only). 3 tom. Rotterd. 1699. 

FERGUSON (Jas.), A brief Exposttion of the Epp. of Paul to 
the Gal, and Eph. London, 1659. 

Goopwin (Thos.), Exposition, etc. Lond. 1681. Condensed, 
Lond. 1842. Works: Edinb. 1861. 

HANNEKEN, Explicatio, etc. Marp. 1631; Lips. 1718, ad. 

HEMINGE or HEMMINGIUS, Comment. in omnes Epp. Apostol- 
orum, etc. Argent, 1586. 

Lacus (Daniel), Commentatio quadripertita super Ep. ad 
Ephestos. Gryphisw. 1664. 

LUTHER (Martin), Die Ep. an die Epheser ausgelegt ; aus seinem 
Schriften herausgegeben von Chr. G. Eberle. Stuttg. 1878. 

Mayer or Major (Georg), Znarratio Ep. Pauli scriptae ad 
Liphesios. Vitemb. 1552. 

MEELFUHRER, Commentarius. Norimb. 1628, 
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MEGANDER, Commentarius. Basil, 1534. 

NAILANT, Znarrationes. Ven. 1554; Lond, 1570. 

Ovevianus (Gaspar), /Votae ex [ejus| Concionibus, etc. Her- 
bosnae, 1588. 

RipLey (Launcelot), Comm. on Ephesians. Lond. 1540. 
Republ. in Legh Richmond’s Selections of the Reformers, ete. 
Lond. 1817. 

Ro.iock (Robert), Ja Zp. Pauli ad Ephesios Commentarius. 
Edinb. 1590. 

Scumip (Sebastian), /araphrasis super Ep. ad Ephesios. 
Strassb. 1684. 

STEUART (Peter), Comment. in Ep. ad Ephesios. Ingolstad. 
1593. | 
TARNOvius, Commentarius. Rost. 1636, 

WANDALIN, faraphrasis. Slesw. 1650, 

WEINRICH, Expiicatio. Lips. 1613. 

VELLERUS or WELLER (Hieron.), Comment. in Ep. ad Ephesios. 
Noriberg. 1550. 

WoopHEAD (Abraham), ALLestry (Rich), and WALKER 
(Obadiah), Paraphrase and Annot. on all the Epistles of St. Paul. 
Oxford, 1682, etc. ; republ. Oxford, 1852. 

ZANCHIUS (Hieron.), Comm. in Ep. ad Ephesios. Neostad. 
1594 

Eighteenth Century, 


BAUMGARTEN (Sigmund Jakob), Auslegung der Briefe Pauli an 
die Galater, Epheser, Philip. Col. Philemon u. Thess. Walle, 1767. 
CHANDLER (Sam.), Paraphrase and Notes on the Epp. of St. 
Paul to the Gal. and Eph, (with Comm. on Thess.). London, 
1777+ 

CRAMER (Joh. Andr.), Meue Uebersetzung des Briefs an die 
Epheser, nebst einer Auslegung desselben. Wamb. 1782. 

Dinant (Petrus), De Brief aan die van Efeze verkiaart en toege- 
past. Rotterd. 1711. (In Latin), Commentarii, ete. Rotterd. 
1721, ad, : 

EsMaRCH (H. P. C.), Brief an die Epheser ubersetst. Altona, 
1785. 

FEND, Zrlaiiterungen. (s.1.) 1727. 

GERBADEN, Geopent Door. Traj. ad Rhen. 1707. 

GupE (Gottlob Friedr.), Griindliche Erlaiterung des... Briefes 
an die Epheser. WLauban, 1735. 

HaZzEVoET, Verk/aar. Leyden, 1718. 

Krause (Friedr. Aug. Wilh.), Der Brief an die Epheser iiber- 
setst u. mit Anmerkungen begleitet. Frankf. a M. 1789. 

Locke (John), /’araphrase and Notes on the Epp. of St. Paul 
lo the Gal. Cor. Rom. Eph. WLondon, 1707, ai, 
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MOLDENHAUER, Uebersetzung. Hamb. 1773. 

MICHAELIS (Joh. Dav.), Paraphrase u. Anmerkungen iiber die 
Briefe Pauli an die Galater, Eph. Phil, Col. Bremen u. Gotting. 
1750, 1769. 

Morus (S. F. N.), Acroases in Epp. Paulinas ad Galatas et 
Ephesios. Leipz. 1795. 

MULLER, Lrk/drung. Heidelb. 1793. 

Piconio (Bernardinus a, #.¢. Bernardin de Picquigny), £is- 
tolorum B. Pauli Apost. Triplex Expositio. Paris, 1703; Vesont. 
et Paris, 1853. 

Popp (G. C.), Uebersetzung u. Erkldrung der drei ersten Kapitel 
des Briefs an die Epheser. Rostock, 1799. 

RoELut (Herm. Alex.), Commentarius in principium Ep. ad 
Ephesios. raj. ad Rhen. 1715. Comm. pars altera cum brevi 
Ep. ad Col. exegesis; ed. D. A. Roell. Traj. ad Rhen. 1731. 

Royaarns (Albertus), Paulus’ Brief aan de Ephesen schrift- 
matig verklaart, 3 deelen. Amsterd. 1735-38. 

ScHMID (Sebastian), Paraphrasis super Ep. ad LEphesios. 
Strassb. 1684, a/. 

SCHNAPPINGER (Bonif. Martin W.), Brief an die LEpheser 
erklart, Heidelb. 1793. 

ScHUTZE (Theodore Joh. Abr.), Comm. in Ep. Pauli ad 
Ephesios. Leipz. 1778. 

SPENER (Philip Jak.), Erk/adrung der Episteln an die Epheser 
u. Colosser. Halae, 1706, a/. 

Van Tit (Solomon), Comm. in quatuor Pauli Epp. nempe 
priorem ad Cor. Eph. Phil. ac Coloss. Amstel. 1726. 

ZACHARIAE (Gotthilf Trangott), Paraphrastische Erklaérung der 
Briefe Pauli an die Gal, Eph. Phil. Col. u. Thess. Gotting. 1771, 
1757. 

Nineteenth Century. 


Barry (Alfred, Bishop), ‘‘Commentary on Ephesians and 
Colossians” (Ellicott’s New Zest. Comm. for English Readers). 

BAUMGARTEN-CRusIus (L. F. O.), Comment. uber d. Briefe 
Pauli an die Eph. u. Kol. Jena, 1847. 

BEET (J. A.), Commentary on the Epistles to the Ephesians, 
Philippians, Colosstans, and Philemon. London, 1890. 

Beck (J. T.), Zrkldrung des Br. Pauli an die Epleser. 
Guterslob, 1891. 

BLAIKIE (W. G.), ‘‘ Ephesians, Exposition and Homiletics” 
(Pulpit Commentary). London, 1886. 

BLEEK (Fniedr.), Vorlesungen uber die Briefe an ad. Kol. d. 
Philemon und da. Epheser. Berlin, 1865. 

BRAUNE (Karl) in Lange’s Aibe/werk, 1867 and 1875. Trans- 
lated by M. B. Riddle. New York, 1870. 
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DALE (R. W.), Zpistle to the Ephesians; its Doctrine and 
Ethics. 3rded. 1884. 

Davigs (J. Llewelyn), Zhe Epistle to the Ephesians, Colossians, 
and Philemon. 2nd ed. London, 1884. 

EaDIE (John), Commentary on the Greek Text of the Epistle of 
Paul to the Ephesians. 3rd ed. Edinb. 1883. 

Exuicotr (C. J., Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol), Critical 
and Grammatical Commentary on Ephesians, with a Revised 
Translation. London, 1855, etc. (many editions). 

EwaLp (G. H. A.), Die Sendschreiben des Ap. P. iibers. und 
erklart, Gottingen, 1856. 

Ditto, Sieben Sendschreiben des N. B. Gottingen, 1870. 

FINDLAY (G. as *‘ Ephesians,” in the Exposttor’s Bible. 1892. 

Fiatr (J. F. v.), Vorlesungen itber d. Br. an die Gal. u. die 
Epheser. ‘Tiibingen, 1828. 

GRAHAM (Wm.), Lectures, efc. Lond. Bk : 

HAR ess, Commentar tber den Brief Pauli an die Epheser. 
2 Aufl. Stuttgart, 1858. 

HopcE (Chas.), Comm. on Ep. to the Ephesians. New York, 
1856, al. | 

y. HorMann (J. Chr. K.), Der Brief Pauli an die Epheser, 
Nordlingen, 1870. 

HouzHavusen (F. A.), Der Br. an die Epheser iibersetst u. 
erkildrt. Wannov. 1833. 

KLOppEr (A.), Der Brief an die Epheser. Gottingen, 1891. 

KAHLER, Predigten. Kiel, 1855. 

LaTHROP (Joseph), Discourses. Philad. 1864. 

LicHTFOOT (J. B., Bishop of Durham). “ Notes on Epistles of 
St. Paul, from unpublished Commentaries by [him].” London, 
1895. (Contains notes on the first 14 verses only.) 

MacEVvIL ty (John, R.C. Bp.of Galway), Exposition of the Epistles 
of St. Paul and of the Catholic Epistles. Lond. 1856; Dublin, 1860. 

MACPHERSON (John), Commentary on St. Pauls Epistle to the 
Ephesians. Edinb. 1892. 

M‘GHEE (Rob. J.), Exposttory Lectures on the Ep. to the 
Ephesians. 4th ed. London, 1861. 

MEIER (Fr. K.), Commentar iiber @. Br. Pauli an ad. Epheser. 
Berlin, 1834. : 

Meyer (H. A. W.), Xvritisch exegetisches Handbuch iiber d. 
Pauli an die Epheser. 6te Aufl. Versorgt durch Dr. Woldemar 
Schmidt. Gottingen, 1886. 

Meyrick, “ Ephesians,” in the Speaker's Commentary. 

Mou e (H. C. G.), “The Epistle to the Ephesians,” in the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. Cambridge, 1895. 

NEWLAND (Henry Garrett), Mew Catena on St. Pauls Epp., A 
Practical and Exegetical Commentary. Lond. 1860. 
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OLTRAMARE (Hugues), Comm, sur les Epitres de S. Paul aux 
Coloss. aux Ephes. et a Philemon. 3tom. Paris, 1891. 

PasSAVANT (Theophilus), Versuch einer praktischen Auslegung 
des Bricfes Pauli an die Epheser. Basel, 1836. 

PERCEVAL (A. P.), Lectures, eft. Lond. 1846. 

PripHAM (Arthur), JVo/es, efe. Lond. 1854. 

PuLSFORD (John), Christ and His Seed: Expository Discourses 
on Pauls Ep. to the Ephesians. Lond. 1872. 

RwckertT (Leopold J.), Der Br. Pauli an die Epheser erlaiitert 
. Vertheidigt. Leipz. 1834. 

SADLER (M. F.), Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians. London, 
1889. 
SCHENKEL (Dan.), “Die Briefe an die Epheser, Philipper, 
Colosser” (1te Aufl. in Lange’s Bibe/werk, 1862; 2te Aufl. 1867, 
when Braune’s Comm. replaced it in Lange). 

ScumipT (Woldemar). See MEYER. 

SCHNEDERMANN (G.), in Strack and Zoéckler’s Kursgef. Komm. 
Nordlingen, 1888. 

Siucog (Henry A.), Zp. fo Eph. with Texts gathered, etc. 
Lond. 1832. 

Von Soven (H.), “Die Briefe an die Kolosser, Epheser, 
Philemon; die Pastoralbriefe” (in Hand-Commentar sum N.T.; 
bearbeitet von H. T. Holtzmann, R. A. Lipsius, u. a.) 2te Aufl. 
Freiburg i. B., und Leipzig, 1893. 

STIER (Rudolph E.), Die Gemeinde in Christo; Auslegung des 
Br. an die Epheser. Berlin, 1848, 1849. 

TURNER (Samuel Hulbeart), Zhe Zp. to the Ephesians in Greek 
and English, with an Analysis and Exegetical Commentary. New 
York, 1856. 

Weiss (Bernhard), Die Paulinischen Briefe in berichtigten 
Text, mit Kurser Erlaiiterung. Leipz. 1896. 

WoHLENBERG (G.), “Die Briefe an die Epheser, an die 
Colosser, an Philem. u. an die Philipper ausgelegt (in Strack and 
Zockler’s Kuragef. Comm.). Miinchen, 1895. 


Critical Discussions. 
General works on Introduction are not noticed here. 


ALEXANDER (W. L.), art. “‘ Ephesians” in Kitto’s Cyclopaedia 
of Biblical Literature. Lond. 1863. 
Baur (F. C.), Paulus der Apostel Jesu Christi. Tibing. 1845. 
English trans. St. Paul, His Life and Work. London, 1873-75. 
[eres (Van), £pp. ad Eph. et Col. collatae. Lugd. Bat. 
1803. 
HaEn.ein, De lectoribus Ep. ad Ephesios. Exlang. 1797. 
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Honic (W.), “ Ueber das Verhiltniss des Briefes an die Epheser 
zum Br. an die Kolosser,” in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift. 1872. 

HO.LtzMann (H. J.), Kritth der Epheser- und Kolosser-briefe. 
1872. 

HILGENFELD (Adolf), Review of the preceding, in his Zei?- 
schrift, 1873, p. 188. 

Hort (F. J. A.), Prolegomena to St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Romans and the Ephesians. (Posthumous.) Lond. 1895. 

Hutu, “ Ep. ad Laod. in encycl. ad Eph.” Erlangen, 1751. 

KIENE (Adolf), “‘ Der Epheserbrief ein Sendschreiben . . . an 
die Heidenchristen der Sieben (?) Kleinasiat. Gemeinden,” etc. 
Studien u. Kritiken, 1869, p. 285. 

Koster, De echtheid van de brieven aan de Kol. en aan de Eph. 
Utrecht, 1877. 

KOsTLIn (J.), Der Lehrbegriff des Evang. u. der verwandten 
N.T. Lehrbegriffe. Berlin, 1843. 

LicHTFOOT (J. B., Bishop of Durham), “ Destination of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians” in Bidéical Essays. (Posthumous.) 
London, 1893. 

LUNEMANN, De Ep. ad Ephesios authentia. Gotting. 1842. 

MILLIGAN (W.), art. “‘ Ephesians, Epistle to,” in Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 9th ed. 

MontTET (L.), Jntrod. in Ep. ad Coloss. Mont. 1841. 

Rosertson (Arch.), art. ‘Ephesians, Epistle to,” in Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible. 2nded. Lond. 1893. 

RABIGER (J. Ferd.), De Christologia Paulina contra Baurium 
Commentatio. 1852. 

SCHENKEL (Dan.), art. “ Epheserbrief,” in his Bidellexicon. 
1869. 

S-uNEEEENBURGES (Matth.), Ueber d. Alter d. judischen 
Proselyten Taufe, etc. With Appendix, “Ueber d. Irrlehren zu 
Kolossae.” 1828. 

SopEN (H. v.),  Epheserbrief” in Jahrd. f. Prot. Theol, 1887. 


§ 10. ON SOME READINGS PECULIAR TO ONE OR TWO MSS. 


Both Epistles are here taken together. 

The more important readings are discussed in their respective 
places. Here are brought together a few isolated or nearly isolated 
readings of particular MSS., several of which are probably errors 
of the respective copyists. 

& stands alone— 

Eph. i. 18, rijs xAnpovopias ras Sdgys for ris O THs KA. 

ii, 1, davray for var, 

ii, 4, 8* Om. é. 
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ii. 7, &* omits the whole verse ae from & Xpior@ ‘Iyood 
in ver, 6 to the same words in ver. 7), supplied by 

li, 10, &*, @eod for aibrod, 

v. 17, M*, ppdvnpa for 6&Anpo. 

Vv. 20 om. TLV. 

Col. ii. 10, &*, THs dpyys éxxAnolas for dpyis xat éovolas. 

ii, 18, N*, before dyyéAwy add. peAdAdvTwr,. 

iii. 1, 6 @eds for 6 Xptords. But the first scribe seems to have 
himself corrected it (Tisch.). 

In the following & is not quite alone :— 

Eph. i. 7, &*, éoxoper (éxoper, &°) = D*, Boh. Eth, 

ii 9, ¥* om. é. Expressly attributed to Marcion by Ter- 
tullian (faze. v. 18), “‘rapuit haereticus in praepositionem, et ita 
legi fecit: occulti ab aeris deo,” etc. So Dial, 870. 

iv. 24, N*, é& dotdrytt Kai Sixacoovvy for ev dx. x bo.= 
Ambrosiaster. 

Col. i, 23, xijpué xat dxdorodos (for didxovos) = P 

A combines this and the genuine text; Eth. has Kipvé xal 
Sidxovos ; while Euthal. (cod.) has didxovos xai dréorodos. 

i, 24, Tou wathjpacw tpoav for rois x. trép Suéw (= L 37*). 





A alone has— 

Eph. i. 10, xara Ty olxovopéay for els olx. 

iv. 14, qrtoe for vizrtoe (v p es). 

iv. 19, «is dxa|Oapoiay a for els tpyaclay dxeabapcias 


vi. 23, Acos for dyday. 
ah i, 23, x@pvé xal dirdorodos Kal Sidxovos for Sedxovos. See 


In Eph. i. 3 A* reads 0 Aaa for 4 npes, with D*, 
Ini. 11 A agrees with DG in reading exAyOnpew for exAnpd- 


peeve 
i, 20, dpiy for wir 3 39, 6 





Vv. 15, after ofy A adds aBegol, with x* Vulg, Boh. 

B alone— 

Eph. 1. 13, éodpaylo6y for éodppaylobyre (7@ follows; the 
copyist’s eye passed from 7 to tT). 


1 21, éfovoias xat dpyis for dp. xal éé, 

ii. 1, dreGupias for 

li. 5, after raparrdpacw B adds xal rais brBuplas, thus pail 
ing the expression of ver. 1 with the erroneous reading. 
can hardly be regarded otherwise than as serious errors. 

v. 17 after Kuplov add piv. 
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Col. i. 3 omits Xpurroi, 

1. 4 omits fv éxere. 

i. 11, 12 after xapas adds duo. 

i. 12, xadécavre xat ixaywoavrt for fxaydcayrt, a complete 
reading. 

il, 15, after eoucias add kal. 

In the following Bi is not without support :— 

Eph. i. 3 om. xat TaTip = Hil. (semel), Victorinus. But Hil 
has also (ds) marip without 6 @eds xai. 

i. 18 om. tuov=17 Arm. 

i. 20, otpavois for érovpavios = 71, 213, Hil. Victorin. 

li. 5 before rots wapamrr. adds év= Arm (?). | 

iii, 3 Om. dry, with d, Victorin. Ambrosiaster. But G, Goth. 
se xara daox. ydép, which gives some probability to the omission 
of The 

ili. § om. droordXors, with Ambrosiaster. 

ill. 19, whypwb}j for zAnpwOyre eis, with 17, 73, 116. 

iv. 7, tpav for jpov = 38, 109, Theodoret. 

Vi. 10, Suvapodode for évivvapotabe = 17. 

Col. 1. 14, éoxoper, with Boh. Arab. (A non liquet). 

ii. 23 om. xai before adecdig, with m, Orig. (intp.) Ambrosiaster. 

iii, 5 om. évi= 67? Sah. 

iv. 3, & dv for d¢ S=G (71 has &' ov). 





In D the following may be noted :-— 

D alone (E not being reckoned). 

Eph. 1 i, 6 adds ris before d6€ys. 

1, 16, xavcopet for mavopat (but so Victorinus). 

ii, 15, D*, xarapricas for xatapyjoas. (The Latin d has 
** destituens. oe 

iii. 12, D*, & rg AevdepwFijvas for éy werouGjoa, 

Col. i. 14, ‘D* om. THv adder, 

i. 26, davepw6e for épavepwOy. 

il. 10, éxxAnoias for 4 apxis xai éfovolas (compare &*). 

iv. 6, D*, sav for tuor. 

In the following it is supported by one or more :— 

Eph. i. 6, D* adds vig atrov, with G and one cursive, but many 
versions. See note. 

i. 9 om. airod = G, Goth. Boh. 

i, I2 OM. airov=G., 

ii. 5, D*, rats dpapriass for rots wapaxrw@pacw. So appy. Vulg. 
Hier. etc. (G has r7 dyaprig). 

sb. after Xpioré add ob r7. G hasot. Some MSS. of the Vulg. 
have “ cujus,” with Ambrosiaster. 

iil, x after éGvav adds xpecBeiw= 10. 
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lil, 21, €y Xpworg@ ‘Tyoot xal rp éxxAnolg=G, Victorin. Am- 
brosiaster. 

iv. 29, wlorews for xpelas= G, 46, some Verss. and FF. 

v. 14, D*, éxupaboas rot Xpwrov, a reading mentioned by 
Chrys. Hier. a/, = Ambrosiaster, a/, A “Western” reading, WH. 

vi. 11, els for rpds=G. 

Col. i. 21, rijs s bpov for rq Stavola = G, 

L 22, dwoxaraAAayévres = G, Goth. Ambrosiaster. 

li. 19, after xeparyy add Xptordv = Syr-Harcl. Arm. 

li, 11, after é add dpvey xai G7Av=G. 

iii, 14, évéryros for reAadrytos = G, Ambrosiaster. 

iv. 10, D*, 8éfacOaz for Sé£ace = G, Theoph. Ambrosiaster. 

iv. 12, D*, Xpeorod for @eod (with one cursive). 

iv. 13, D*, xéwov for révov = G. 

It is to be remembered that DG are independent witnesses 
of a “ Western ” text. 





From G we take the following :— 

G alone (F not being reckoned). 

Eph. i. 18, ta ofdare for els 1d eldévar Spas (looks like a trans- 
lation of the Latin “ut sciatis ”). 

li. 2, tovrov for rod before wxvevjparos (but Vulg, has “aeris 
hujus ”). 

ii, 3 om. we 

li. 10, Kupéy for Xpuore. 

1a &a rotro pynpovevovres for 8d pynpovevere ors (= Vic 
torin. 

ii, 15, xotvdv for xasydy. 

lil. 8, after adrn add rov @eov. 

li, 11, om. rg Xp. "Incod. 

ili, 12, THY © elg rv wappyotay. 

Vv. 3, dvonalerw for dvopalécbu. 

v. 5, els ryv Baoutelay for év rj Baorreda. 
__V. 20, tpi for wdyrev (Theodoret combines both tatp rdyrev 


tpi 

Col. i. 6 om. Hs. 

1, 22 OM. avrot, 

i 26, after dylos add dwroordXors. 

i. 29, ev o for els 6. Of course, no MS. but F agrees; but the 
Latin has “in quo.” 

lil. 8, xard for rd, and add after dpa, pi) exropevéobu. Some 
Vss. agree, but in them the preceding word may be the nomina- 
tive, eg. “ Fgeg eee 

ae 13, priv of op | ° a a 4 

iii, 24, r@ Kuply jpew Tyood Xpicrod $ Soudevere. 
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iv. 9, after ra Gde add zparréueva. This looks like a translation 
from the Latin “quae hic aguntur,” which cannot be cited as 
supporting G, for it is a fitting rendering of 7a ade. 

In the following, G is not without support. (For the coinci- 
dences with D see above.) 

Eph. ii. 6, om. év Xpuorg@ "Inood = Victorin. Hil. 
or 12, after érayyeAlas add atr&v = Tert. Victorin. Ambrosiaster, 

tb. after xédopy add rovrw = Victorin. Ambr. Vulg. (some mss.). 

iii. 8, €Aaxiorw for éAaxurrorépw = 49. 

lii. 9, after alwvwy add xai dé tOy yevedy = Syr-Harcl. 

ili, 10 Om. viv = Vulg. Syr-Pesh. 

lil, 21 OM, Tod alovos, with cod. tol. (of Vulg.) Ambrosiaster. 

iv. 15, dAnGiav Sé sowidvres for dAnOevovres Sé= “ veritatem 
autem facientes,” Vulg. Victorin. Ambrosiaster, Hier. But the 
Latin is probably only an interpretation of dAnOevovres, in which 
case the reading of G would have to be regarded as a translation 
of the Latin. Jerome in Quaes?, 10 (Algas.) has “veritatem autem 
loquentes.” 

iv. 16 om. xar’ évépyetay, with Arm. (Usc.) Iren. (interp.) a/. 

iv. 23, om. 6é= Eth. 

Col. i. 24, dvawAnpo for dvravarAnpd = 43, 46, al, 

li. 15, THY odpxa for ras dpxds xai= Hil. (d7s) Novat. (Syr-Pesh, 
and Goth. seem to combine both). CAPKA may have onginated 
from CAPXA, but this would not fully explain the change. It is 
more probable that the reading originated in an interpretation of 
drrexdvodpevos, the Syr. and Goth. having had our Greek text, but 
understanding dzexd. to mean “putting off his flesh.” Hil. else- 
where has “spolians se carne et principatus et potestates ostentui 
fecit” (204). This interpretation being mistaken by a Greek 
scribe for a various reading, he conformed his text thereto. 

ii, 23, after rarevodpoovvy add rod véos = Syr-Harcl. Hil. Am- 
brosiaster. (Goth. Boh. add cordis.) This again looks like a 
rendering of a Latin expression. 





It has to be noted that C is defective from Eph. i. 1, HatAos to 
xpocayuyny, ii, 18, and from iv. 17, rovro ovv to xai ré ai in Phil. i. 22. 

As E is only a copy of D (after correction), it has not been 
thought necessary or useful to cite it amongst the witnesses to 
various readings. Similarly, as F, if not copied from G (as Hort 
thinks), is, at best, an inferior copy of the same exemplar, it has 
not been cited. To cite DE, or F G, or DEFG, is to give the 
reader the trouble of calling to mind on each occasion the known 
relationship of the respective pairs. 
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It may not be out of place here to say a word on that much 
misapplied maxim: “The more difficult reading is to be pre- 
ferred” ; a maxim which, pressed to its logical conclusion, would 
oblige us to accept the unintelligible because of its unintelligibility ; 
and which, indeed, is sometimes urged in support of a reading 
which cannot be interpreted without violence. Bengel with his 
usual terseness and precision expressed in four words the true 
maxim of which this is a perversion: “ Proclivi scriptioni praestat 
ardua.” ‘ Proclivis scriptio” is not a reading easy to understand, 
but one into which the scribe would easily fall; and “scriptio 
ardua” is that which would come less naturally to him. The 
question is not of the interpreter, but of the scribe. ‘This includes 
the former erroneous maxim so far as it is true; but it may, and 
often does happen that the “proclivis scriptio” is a “‘difficilis 
lectio.” Bengel’s maxim includes a variety of cases which he 
discusses in detail, 





ABBREVIATIONS. 


oa} 


Eth. : ; . 
Boh ij, : ; 


It. or Ital. . e e 
Sah. 


Syr-Pesh. e e e 
Syr-Harcl. or Hel. . 


The following represent MSS. 


Ethiopic, 

Armenian, 

Bohairic. Cited by Tisch. as 
“Coptic,” by Tregelles as 
- Memphitic,” by WH. as 
“me.” 

Old Latin. 

The oe or Thebaic (“ the.” 


The Pechitto Syriac. 


« The Harclean Syriac. 


of the Vulgate: viz. am. = Cod, 


Amiatinus ; fuld. = Cod. Fuldensis ; tol. = Cod. Toletanus, 


Editors. 
Ti 


Treg. 
WH. 
Alf. 
De W. 
EIL 
W. Schmidt 


Theod. Mops. e e 


Tischendorf. 

Tregelles, 

Westcott and Hort. 

Alford. 

De Wette. 

Ellicott. 

Woldemar Schmidt, Editor of 
Meyer’s Comm. on Ephesians. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia. 


Other abbreviations will create no difficulty. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§ x THE CHURCH AT COLOSSAE. 


CotossaE (or Colassae, see i. 2) was situated in Phrygia, on the 
river Lycus, a tributary to the Maeander. Herodotus speaks of it 
as rods peydAn (vii. 30); Xenophon, as wdAts oixovpery xal ebSaiuwv 
cai peyddAy (Anabé. i. 2. 6). Strabo, however (xii. 8), only reckons 
it as a mé\topa, Pliny’s mention of it amongst the “oppida 
celeberrima” (7. JV. v. 32, 41) 1s not inconsistent with this. It is 
after enumerating the considerable towns that he speaks of 
“‘oppida celeberrima, praeter jam dicta,” thus introducing along 
with Colossae, other small and decayed places. Eusebius (Chron. 
Olymp. 210. 4) records its destruction (with that of Laodicea and 
Hierapolis) in the tenth year of Nero. Tacitus (Ann. xiv. 27) 
states that Laodicea, “ex illustribus Asiae urbibus,” was destroyed 
by an earthquake in the seventh year of Nero. (See Introduction 
to Ephesians.) 

The Church at Colossae was not founded by St. Paul, nor had 
it been visited by him (i. 4, 7-9, ii. 1). These indications in the 
Epistle agree with the narrative in the Acts of the Apostles, which 
represents his journeys as following a route which would not bring 
him to Colossae. He is, indeed, related to have passed through 
Phrygia on his second and third missionary journeys ; but Phrygia 
was a very comprehensive term, and on neither occasion does the 
direction of his route or anything in the context point to this 
somewhat isolated corner of Phrygia. 

In his second missionary journey, after visiting the Churches 
of Pisidia and Lycaonia, he passes through ri @pvytay xai 
Tadarixyw xwpay (Acts xvi. 6), if. the Phrygian region of the 
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province of Galatia, or the Phrygo-Galatic region. (The ry before 
TaXAarucnv in the Text. Rec. is not genuine.) Thence he travelled 
through Mysia (neglecting it, ey ama to Troas. Thus on 
this journey he kept to the east of the valley of the Lycus. On 
his third journey, he founded no new Churches in Asia Minor, 
but confined himself to revisiting and confirming those already 
founded (Acts xviii. 23). From the Galatic and Phrygian region 
he proceeded to Ephesus by the higher lying and more direct 
route, not the regular trade route down the valleys of the Lycus 
and the Maeander. On this Lightfoot and Ramsay are agreed, 
the former, however, thinking that Paul may have gone as far 
north as Pessinus before leaving Galatia; the latter (consistent 
with his view of the meaning of “ Galatian” in Acts) supposing 
him to have gone directly westward from Antioch to Ephesus. 
Renan supposes him to have traversed the valley of the Lycus, but 
without preaching there, which is hardly consistent with the form 
of expression in ii. 1. The founder of the Church at Colossae 
was apparently Epaphras ; at least it had been taught by him (see 
i. 7, where the correct reading is xafis éudOere, not xabis xai 
eudbere). 

The Church appears to have consisted of Gentile converts 
(i. 21, 27, ii, 13); certainly there is no hint that any of the readers 
were Jews, and the circumstance that the founder was a Gentile 
Christian would have been unfavourable to the reception of his 
preaching by Jews. But they were clearly exposed to Jewish 
influences, and, in fact, we know that there was an important 
Jewish settlement in the neighbourhood, Antiochus the Great 
having transplanted two thousand Jewish families from Babylonia 
and Mesopotamia into Lydia and Phrygia (Joseph. Ax/t. xii. 3. 4), 
thus forming a colony which rapidly increased in numbers. See 
Lightfoot, Zhe Churches of the Lycus, in his Introduction. He 
gives reasons for estimating the number of Jewish adult freemen in 
the district of which Laodicea was the capital in B.c. 62 at not 
less than eleven thousand (p. 20). The Colossians were now in 
danger of being misled by certain false teachers, whose doctrines 
we gather from the counter-statements and warnings of the apostle. 
That there was a Judaic element appears from i. 11, 14, 16. It 
does not appear, indeed, that circumcision was urged upon them 
as a necessity, or even as a means of perfection. There is nothing 
in the Epistle even remotely resembling the energetic protest 
against such teaching which we have in the Epistle to the Galatians. 
The ascetic precepts alluded to in the Epistle were not based on 
the Mosaic law, for St. Paul says they were derived from the 
tradition of men. The law, too, laid down no general precepts 
about drinks (ii. 16). These rules seem to have been connected 
with the worship of angels (ii. 16-21). The false teachers claimed 
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an exclusive and profound insight into the world of intermediate 
spirits, whose favour it was desirable to obtain, and by means of 
whom new revelations and new spiritual powers might be attained. 
It was with a view to this that the body was to be treated with 
severity. 

In the three points of exclusiveness, asceticism, and angelology, 
the Colossian heresy shows affinities with Essenism, which, as | .ight- 
foot remarks, had an affinity with Gnosticism, so that it might be 
called Gnostic Judaism. Historically, indeed, we do not know of 
any Essenism outside Palestine. But there is no need to assume 
an identity of origin of the Colossian heresy and Essenism ; the 
tendencies were not confined to Palestine. And Phrygia provided 
a congenial soil for the growth of such a type of religion. It was 
the home of the worship of Cybele, and Sabazius, and the Ephesian 
Artemis. In philosophy it had produced Thales and Heraclitus. 
The former declared rov xécpov éupuxov xat Sayuovwv zAxnpy (Diog. 
Laert. i. 27). 

The natural phenomena of the region about Hierapolis, 
Laodicea, and Colossae were well calculated to encourage a 
belief in demoniac or angelic powers controlling the elementary 
forces of nature. There was, for example, at Hierapolis (and still 
is) an opening, called the Plutonium, which emitted a vapour 
(sulphuretted hydrogen) fatal to animals which came within its 
range. Strabo relates that the eunuchs employed about the 
temple were able to approach and bend over the opening with 
impunity—holding in their breath (uéxpe rocod oveyovras ws ei 10 
woAv TO mveva), yet, as he adds, showing in their faces signs of a 
suffocating feeling. See Svoboda, Zhe Seven Churches of Asia, 
1869, p. 29 sqq.; Cockerell apud Leake, Journal of a Tour in 
Asia Minor, 1824, p. 342. A comparison of Cockerell and 
Svoboda’s experiments shows that, as Lavorde also implies, the 
vapour is not always equally fatal. The region was noted for 
earthquakes. | 

Notwithstanding its affinities with Gnosticism, the Colossian 
heresy must be regarded as belonging to an earlier stage than 
the developed Gnosticism usually understood by that name, even 
earlier, indeed, than Cerinthus. There is, for example, no 
allusion to the aeons of later Gnosticism, nor to the properly 
Gnostic conception of the relation of the demiurgic agency to the 
supreme God. ‘That relation (says Lightfoot) was represented, 
first, as imperfect appreciation ; next, as entire ignorance ; lastly, 
as direct antagonism. The second and third are the standing 
points of Cerinthus and of the later Gnostic teachers respectively. 
The first was probably the position of the Colossian false teachers. 
The imperfections of the natural world, they would urge, were due 
to the limited capacities of these angels to whom the demiuigic 

ad 
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work was committed, and to their imperfect sympathy with the 
supreme God; but, at the same time, they might fitly receive 
worship as mediators between God and man; and, indeed, 
humanity seemed in its weakness to need the intervention of 
some such beings less remote from itself than the highest heaven.” 
Hence the references in the Epistle to the rarewogpoovvy in con- 
nexion with this angel worship. 

St. Paul assures his readers, with an authority which he clearly 
expects them to accept, that the gospel they had learned from 
Epaphras required no such addition as the false teachers pressed 
upon them. He points out to them that they are members of a 
body of which the Head, Christ, was supreme above all these 
angelic powers of whatever kind. 


§ 2. GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLE TO THE 
COLOSSIANS. 


There is no certain trace of the Epistle in Clemens Romanus 
or in Hermas, Barnabas, however, has a distinct allusion to Col. 
i. 16 in xii. 7, tTyv Sofay rod “Inoot, ore dv air@ awdvta, xai els abrdv. 
Ignatius, Hpk. x. 3, has é&Spatoe rq wiorea, and so Polycarp, x. 1, 
doubtless from Col. i. 23. Probably also the division into dparoi 
Kai doparoi, in combination with 7a érovpdyea, in Ign. Smyrn. vi. 1, 
may be another allusion to i. 16. The connexion also of idolatry 
and covetousness in Polyc. xi. 2 may have been suggested by 
Col. iL 23, 20, ili, 5. Justin, Désal. p. 311 (Ixxxv), calls Christ 
mpwrdoroKos Taos xTicews, after Col. L 15 (cf. rpwrdroxoy rav mavTwv 
rowmpatwv, Pp. 310); also p. 326 (xcvi), rpwrdroxoy Tod @eod xai mpo 
wavTwy Tov kriopdrev. Considering the frequent use of the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, it is remarkable that the traces of this Epistle 
previous to Irenaeus are so few and uncertain. Its shortness 
seems an inadequate explanation. Probably the true account is 
that, the Epistle being so largely controversial, its use would be less 
familiar to those who had no concern with the heresies with which 
it deals. About its early and uncontroverted reception as the 
work of St. Paul, there is no doubt. Irenaeus, hii. 14. 1, says: 
“Iterum in ea epistola quae est ad Colossenses ait: ‘Salutat vos 
Lucas medicus dilectus.’” In the following section he quotes 
Col. i. 21, 22, and, indeed, he cites passages from every chapter. 

Clement of Alexandria, Strom. i. 1, says: xv rj mpds Kodoc- 
gacis éxotoAn’ voulerowres, ypade, wavta dvOpwrov, «.7.A. = Col. 
i, 28, and again in several other places he cites the Epistle. 

Tertullian also cites passages from each chapter. Origen, 
contra Cels. v. 8, quotes ii. 18, 19, as from St. Paul to the 
Colossians, 
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Marcion received the Ep. as St. Paul’s, and the school of 
Valentinus also recognised it. 

In the Muratorian Canon it has the same place as in our MSS. 
The external evidence for the genuineness is in no wise defective, 
nor was any question raised on the point until Mayerhoff (Der 
Brief an die Kolosser, u.s.w. 1838) contested it on the grounds of 
vocabulary, style, and differences from St. Paul in thought and 
expression ; and, in addition to these, its relation to the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, which he considered to be genuine, and its supposed 
reference to Cerinthus. Many critics followed his lead, including 
Baur, Hilgenfeld, Pfleiderer, etc., rejecting, however, the Epistle to 
the Ephesians also. Ewald, partly followed by Renan, explained 
what seemed un-Pauline in the Epistle by the supposition that 
Timothy wrote it under the apostle’s direction,—an hypothesis 
excluded by i. 23, ii. 1, 5. De Wette replied to Mayerhoff’s argu. 
ments, rejecting, however, the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

Holtzmann, as we have seen in the Introduction to the latter 
Epistle, regarded the present Epistle as an expansion by an inter- 
polator of a short, genuine Epistle, being led to this conclusion by 
a careful critical examination of certain parallel passages in the two 
Epistles, the result of whith was to show conclusively that it was 
impossible to maintain either, with Mayerhoff, the priority in every 
case of Eph., or, with De Wette, that of Col.! 

As a specimen of his restoration of the original nucleus of the 
latter Epistle, the following may suffice. Ch. i 9-29 reads as 
follows :— 

Ata rotro Kai nets ov ravdpeba trip tay mpocevyduevos wepitra- 
Thoa ipas dfiws tov @eov, bs eppicaro yuas éx ris éfovcias rov 
oxdrous xal peréotnoey eis Tv Bactrelay rov viod avrov Ore év aiTo 
evddxnoe KaradAd£at, cal yas wore Gvtas €xOpois év rots Epyors Trois 
movnpots, vuvi Oe xarnAAdyyre &y TH Odpatt THS TapKds avrov ba Tov 
Oavdrov, elye eripévete TH iota ESpaior Kai py peraxiwovpevor ard 
Tov evayyeXov ob éyeopny dym Tlatdos didxovos xara THv oixovopiay 
Tov cod ri Sobleiody poe els Suas wAnpooa tov Adyov rod @eoi, eis 
8 xai komad dywrvifdpevos xara. Ti evépyetay airov THv evepyopévyny ey 
€ p01. 
Of ch. iii. Holtzmann regards as original only vv. 3, 12, 13, 17. 

This is a very ingenious abridgment, and supposes extreme 
ingenuity on the part of the interpolator, who so cleverly dove- 
tailed his own work into St. Paul’s that, had Eph. not existed, no 
one would have suspected Col. of being interpolated. It would be 
strange, too, that the interpolated letter should so completely dis- 
place the Pauline original. It would seem, in fact, as if we were 
compelled to suppose it known only to this interpolator “who 


. 1 Fora list of the principal passages compared, see Introduction to the A. 
othe Feléians, : 
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rescued it from oblivion” (Kritik, p. 305) only to consign it 
thither again. Holtzmann’s theory is, as Jiilicher says, too com- 
plicated to be accepted. In such a case, for example, as Col. i. 27 

compared with Eph. i. 9, 10, and iii. 8, 9, 16, 17; or, again, Col. 
il. 12-15 with Eph. iv. 2-4, 32, it is involved in inextricable diffi- 
culties. And as this seems to be generally felt, it is not necessary 
to examine his instances in detail. 

Von Soden, in his article in the Jahrb. f. Protest. Theol, 1875, 
limited the interpolations to i. 15—20, ii. 10, 15, 18 (partly). In his 
Commentary he still further reduces the interpolation to i 164, 17, 
£.¢. 7a mavra to ovvéoryxe, which he regards as a gloss (Zin/. p. 12). 

Against the genuineness is alleged, first, the absence of St. 
Paul’s favourite terms and turns of expression, together with the 
occurrence of others which are foreign to the acknowledged 
Epistles. F or example, Sixatos with its derivatives, drroxdA vis, 
Soxiualer, traxo7, owrnpia, Kowwvia, vOjL0S, muorevely, are absent, 
as well as dpa, 6, dior, while it is noted that ydp occurs only five 

times (or six if it is read in iii 24), as against thirty-six times in 
Gal. and some three hundred times in the three other great 
Epistles. But these phenomena are not without parallel in other 
Epistles or parts of Epistles of similar length. d:xatoovvy occurs 
in 1 Cor. only once (i. 30), Stcacos not at all. Both adjective and 
substantive are absent from 1 Thess., as well as the verb. owrypia 
is not used in 1 Cor. or Gal., while in 2 Cor. owfw occurs but 
once; dmoxdAvyis is not used in Phil. or 1 Thess., and in 2 Cor. 
only in xii. 1, 7, so that the first eleven chs. are without it. 
meorevew is found in 2 Cor. only in a quotation, iv. 13; traxoy not 
in 1 Cor, Gal. Phil. 1 Thess. ; véjos not in 2 Cor. or Thess. Again, 
as to the conjunctions, dpa does not occur in Phil., while dpa ovr, 
frequent in Rom., is not used in 1 or 2 Cor., and only once in 
Gal. 6 occurs only once in Gal. (iv. 31, where Rec. has dpa), 
and dir. once in 1 Cor., not at allin 2 Cor. yép is hardly more 
frequent (relatively) in Eph., which Mayerhoff accepted, than in 
Col. Its comparative infrequency in both as compared with Rom. 
and Cor. is clearly due to the more argumentative character of the 
latter Epistles. 

As to the dmag Aeydpeva, they are not more numerous than was 
to be expected in an Epistle dealing with novel questions. In 
addition to ten words found only here and in Eph., there are forty- 
eight which do not occur elsewhere in St. Paul. But as Soden 
remarks, Paul had for a considerable time been under the new 
linguistic influence of Rome. Salmon quotes a very pertinent 
remark of Dr. Mahaffy, who compares St. Paul to Xenophon in 
this matter of varying vocabulary. He says: ‘“ His (Xenophon’s) 
later tracts are full of un-Attic words, picked up from his changing 
surroundings ; and, what is more curious, in each of them there 
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are many words only used by him once; so that on the ground of 
variation in diction each single book might be, and, indeed, has 
been, rejected as non-Xenophontic. This variation not only applies 
to words which might not be required again, but to such terms as 
evavdpia (Comm. ili. 3. 12), varied to etyvyia (Ven. 10, 21), edroApta 
(quoted by Stobaeus), dvépeurys (Anad. vi. 5. 14), all used only 
once. Every page in Sauppe’s Lexilogus Xen. bristles with words 
only once used in this way. Now, of classical writers, Xenophon 
is perhaps (except Herodotus) the only man whose life corre- 
sponded to St. Paul’s in its roving habits, which would bring him 
into contact with the spoken Greek of varying societies.” 

The long sentences, such as i. 9-20, ii. 8-12, are not without 
analogy in other Epistles, ¢g. Rom. i. 1-7, ii. 5-10, 14-16, 
ili, 23~26; Gal. ii, 3-5, 6-9; Phil. iii, 8-r1. ‘The series of 
relatives in i. 13-22 and ii. 10-12 is remarkable, but not without 
parallel ; and in both cases the connexion shows that what is 
added in the relative clauses, though evident, had been overlooked 
by the heretical teachers. It was therefore properly connected by 
a relative. Anacolutha are particularly frequent in St. Paul. There 
are also many turns of expression which are strikingly Pauline, as : 
li. 4, 8, 17, 18, 23, lil. 14, iv. 6,17. In comparing the general 
tone of the Epistle with that of the other Epistles, it must be 
observed that St. Paul had not here to contend with any opposition 
directed against him or his teaching, nor had he to defend himself 
against objections, but was simply called on to express his judgment 
on the novel additions to the gospel teaching which were being 
pressed on the Colossians. This new teaching had not yet gained 
acceptance or led to factious divisions amongst them. Nor has he 
any longer occasion to argue that Gentiles are admitted to the 
Christian Church on equal terms with Jews; this question is 
no longer agitated here ; St. Paul’s own solution of the problem is 
assumed. Nor was he concerned here with the conditions of 
salvation, whether by faith or by the works of the law. If he does 
not adduce proof from the O.T., neither does he do this in Phil., 
where there might seem to be more occasion for doing so. 

The greater stress laid here on knowledge and wisdom is 
explained by the fact that the false teachers were endeavouring 
to dazzle their hearers by a show of profound wisdom to which the 
apostle opposes the true wisdom. Hence, also, his frequent use 
of such words as pvorypiv, droxpumrey, drdxpudos, yvwpiley, 
pavepovv. 

Mayerhoff notes the hunting after synonyms as an un-Pauline , 
characteristic of this Epistle. Of his many examples it may suffice 
to give a few specimens: 1. 6, xaprogopovpevoy xai aigavopevor ; 
tb, dxovew Kai émeywooxav; 7, ovvdovdo0s [jpav], Sidxovos [rod 
Xpeorod]; 11, tropovy cat paxpobupia; 23, reOepedrwpevos xai 
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éSpator cai py peraxwvovpevot (see Eadie, p. xxvii). Many of the 
so-called synonyms are clearly not so; and even where they are 
justly so called, the other Epistles supply parallels. See, for 
example, Phil. i. 3, 7, 9, 10, IT, 15, 20, 24, 25. 

An objection to the genuineness of the Epistle, which would be 
serious if well founded, is that the Epistle combats certain errors 
of a Gnostic character which cannot have existed at so early a date. 
It is not enough, however, to show that errors of an analogous 
kind, but more developed, existed in the middle of the second 
century ; it is necessary to show that they could not have existed 
in the time of St. Paul. But we have absolutely no materials 
for forming an opinion on this point, except in the New Testament 
itself. The earliest Gnostic writer of whom we have definite 
information is Cerinthus. 

Indeed, Mayerhoff supposed the writer’s polemic to be directed 
against him. But although there is an affinity between the errors 
of Cerinthus and those of the Colossian teachers, a closer examina- 
tion shows that the latter belong to an earlier stage of development. 
There is no trace in the Epistle of the notion of creation by a 
demiurge ignorant of the supreme God, still less of that by one 
opposed to Him (as in the later Gnostics). Nor did the teaching 
of Cerinthus include asceticism. As to the view of Christ held by 
the Colossian false teachers, it was clearly derogatory, as we may 
infer from the emphatic assertions in 1. 19, ii. 9; but the generality 
of the language there used shows that their opinions had not been 
stated with such precision as was the case when St. John wrote his 
Gospel, or, not to assume his authorship, when the Gospel bearing 
his name was written. 

Baur, on the other hand, regards the Epistle to the Colossians 
(as well as that to the Ephesians) as written from an early Gnostic 
point of view, at a time, namely, when Gnostic ideas first coming 
into vogue still appeared to be unobjectionable Christian specula- 
tion. The errors combated were, he thought, those of the 
Ebionites, who maintained circumcision, abstained from animal 
food, observed the Jewish Sabbath, and attached high importance 
to the doctrine of angels and religious worship of them, and, lastly, 
considered Christ to be only | one of these: éxrio Gat ws éa Tov 
dpxayyeAwr peifova dé avrov évra, avrov 5é Kupeevety Tov ayyéAwy 
Kal TavTwy TWY GXO TOU TavroKpatopos mweTonpevwy (Epiph. /aer. 
Xxx. 16). 

In which of St. Paul’s Epistles, says Baur, do we find ra 
éxroupana, Classified as they are in Eph. and Col. ? 

The reply is obvious ; the classification of the celestial hierarchy 
which we find in these Epistles is not Paul’s at all (as will be shown 
in the exposition), but that of the false teachers. 

In reference, again, to the assertion in Col. and Eph., that 
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Christ is the creative principle of everything existing, and therefore 
that to Him is attributed absolute pre-existence, Baur remarks 
that “‘it is true that we find certain hints of similar views in the 
homologoumena of the apostle, but they are no more than hints, 
the meaning of which is open to question; while here, on the 
contrary, the absolute premundane existence is the dominating, 
the pervading element within which the whole thought of these 
Epistles moves.” For the idea that Christ’s activity comprehends 
heavenly and earthly things at once and in the same degree, there 
is, he says, no analogy in Paul’s writings, but we are here trans- 
ported to a circle of ideas which belongs to a different era, namely, 
the period of Gnosticism (S¢. Pau/, Eng. tr. p. 7). The Gnostic 
systems, says Baur, rest on the root idea that all spiritual life which 
has proceeded from the supreme God has to return to its original 
unity, and to be taken back again into the absolute principle, so 
that every discord which has arisen shall be resolved into harmony. 
And so in these Epistles Christ’s work is mainly that of restoring, 
bringing back, and making unity. His work is contemplated as 
a mediation and atonement whose effects extend to the whole 
universe. 

Accepting Holtzmann’s. caution (p. 296), that when critics 
like Baur and himself speak of Gnostic colouring in the Epistle, 
they do not mean Gnosticism proper, we may reply, first, that. 
according to the above statement of Baur, the root idea of 
Gnostic systems includes the emanation of inferior spiritual 
existences from the Supreme; and this can hardly be separated 
from the idea of the creation of matter by the inferior spirits, 
since it was just to explain the evil of matter that the theory of 
emanations, etc., was devised. Of these ideas there is no trace 
in the Epistle except by way of opposition. ‘The notion of succes- 
sive evolutions from the Divine nature, forming the links of a chain 
which binds the finite to the Infinite, is utterly opposed to the 
teaching of the Epistle; nor is it conceivable as a later development 
of anything that the writer himself says. It is, however, quite 
consistent with the teaching that he condemns. Secondly, the 
idea of reconciliation is wholly different from that of return to 
the unity of the Divine nature of that which has emanated or been 
evolved from it. 

Baur, indeed, admits the possibility that the conception of the 
work of Christ which is exhibited in these Epistles may be 
harmonised with the Pauline Christology and doctrine of atone- 
ment; yet it is certain, he adds, that with Paul these ideas never 
assume the prominence which they have here. It is a transcen- 
dental region into which Paul looked now and then, but of which 
he had no definite views, and which he never introduced into his 
Epistles from a taste for metaphysical speculation. 
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“* As even the Christology of these Epistles bears unmistakably 
the impress of Gnosticism,” says Baur, “we meet also with other 
Gnostic conceptions”; and he draws attention especially to xA7jpwpa. 
The Gnostic zAyjpwpa is not the Absolute itself, but it is that in. 
which the Absolute realises the conception of itself. According to 
the doctrine of the Valentinians, it is the sum of the aeons by 
which the original Divine source is filled. 

Now this, says Baur, is just the conception of the Pleroma 
which we find in both our Epistles; the only difference being that 
there is no express mention here of a plurality of aeons as the 
complement of the Pleroma, and that not the supreme God Him- 
self, but Christ, is the Pleroma, since only in Christ does the 
self-existent God unfold Himself in the fulness of concrete life. 
He finds a further remarkable agreement with the Valentinians 
in the comparison of the relation of husband to wife with that 
of Christ to the Church, since, according to the Valentinians, 
the aeons were divided into male and female, united in pairs 
called syzygies. Hence he explains how as Christ is the +Aypwpa, 
so also is the Church—that is to say, she is the wAnjpwpa of 
Christ ; since He is the wAyjpwpya in the highest sense, she is ro 
aAnpwpa TOD Ta wavTa év Wao TANPOUpEvor. 

The latter suggestion scarcely merits a serious refutation. To 
compare the position of Christ as viewed by the writer with that 
of one of the aeons of the Valentinians, is to contradict the 
fundamental thesis of the Epistles, namely, that Christ is exalted 
far above all existences, earthly and heavenly, by whatever name 
they may be called. Equally remote from the writer’s thought, 
and irreconcilable with it, is the conception of éxxAyoia as an 
aeon co-ordinate with Christ. Indeed, the whole system of 
syzygies or duads was devised as a theory of successive generation. 
Nothing in the remotest degree resembling this appears in the 
Epistles. Throughout both, the relation of Christ to the Church 
is that of the head to the body; the figure of marriage is 
introduced only incidentally, not with the view of illustrating or 
explaining the union of Chnst and the Church by that of man 
and wife, but in order to set forth the love of Christ as the Head, 
for His Body, the Church, as a pattern for the Christian husband ; 
and it is the headship of Christ that is used to illustrate the 
headship of the man—“ For we are members of His body.” The 
idea of the thing illustrated reacts in the writer’s mind on the 
conception of that with which it was compared, and so there grows 
up a new representation of the relation of Christ to the Church. 

As to the word wAypwya, so far is the conception in our 
Epistles from being just the same as that of the Valentinians, that 
the difference which Baur himself mentions is a vital one. What 
the writer so emphatically asserts is that the whole zA7jpwpa resides 
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in Christ, not a mere fraction of it, not a single Divine power only, 
as the Gnostic use of the word would suggest. That some such 
view as this, of a part only of the wArjpwpa residing in Christ, was 
held by the Colossian false teachers, may be fairly inferred from 
the writer’s insistence on ray 76 wAnpwpa, «7.4. It is simple and 
natural, then, to suppose that he purposely employs a term common 
to himself and them in such a way as to combat directly their 
erroneous views. How can such a fact be supposed to indicate 
a Gnostic tendency on the part of the writer ? 

In fact, once it is admitted that the thoughts expressed in this 
Epistle (or that to the Ephesians) are capable of being reconciled 
to those of St. Paul, it is no longer possible to use the (supposed) 
Gnostic colouring as an argument against the genuineness of a 
writing which bears the name of Paul, and which in addition has 
such strong external support. It is true these thoughts have more 
prominence and are more developed here than in the acknow- 
ledged Epistles, but this is fully accounted for by the nature of the 
errors with which the apostle had to contend. The circumstances 
of Rome, Corinth, and Galatia were not such as to call for such an 
exposition as we find here; indeed, in the Epistles to the last two 
Churches, at least, it would have been singularly out of place. It is 
not to a taste for indulging in metaphysical speculation that we are 
to trace its presence here, but to the exigencies of the case. But, 
then, it is said that although St. Paul did now and then look into 
this transcendental region, he had no definite views of it. What 
then? If the Epistles are genuine, several years had elapsed 
since the writing of the four great Epistles. Was the apostle’s 
mind so rigid that we cannot conceive his views becoming more 
developed and more distinct in the interval of five or six years? 
Nothing was more likely to further their development than the 
presence of erroneous teaching. Just as the articles of the 
Church’s creed took form only gradually as errors sprang up, so in 
an individual mind, even in that of the apostle, a particular truth 
would be more distinctly recognised and more precisely formulated 
when the opposing error presented itself. 

It may be remarked that Baur found traces of Gnostic thought 
in the Epistle to the Philippians also, the genuineness of which has, 
however, been acknowledged by almost all subsequent critics, 
including Hausrath (who supposes it made up of two Epistles), 
Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Pfleiderer, Reuss, Renan, Schenkel. 
Indeed, it may be regarded as practically beyond question. ‘This 
is not without importance for the Epistle to the Colossians, for it 
supplies an answer to the objections to the latter Ep. founded on 
the loftiness of the attributes assigned to Christ. For it contains 
nothing that goes beyond Phil. 11. 6-11. On the other hand, the 
Epistle to the Colossians, as Renan observes, cannot be separated 
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from the Epistle to Philemon. The coincidence in some of the 
names mentioned might be explained by the hypothesis that the 
forger of the longer Epistle made use of the shorter. But the 
differences exclude this supposition (see Salmon, /afroduction, 
ch. xx.). Col. mentions Jesus, surnamed Justus, an otherwise 
unknown person, in addition to those mentioned in Philem., 
while Phi!emon is not mentioned at all. Again, while Aristarchus 
and Epaphras are mentioned in both Epp., it is the former that is 
called fe'low-prisoner in Col., the latter in Philemon. But there 
is nothing in the Ep. to Philemon to suggest Colossae as the city of 
his residence. We learn his connexion with it only by finding his 
runaway slave Onesimus mentioned in Col. as “one of you.” 
Having learned this we observe further that Archippus, who in the 
private Epistle appears as an intimate, perhaps son, of Philemon, is 
mentioned in Col. in such a way as to suggest that he held office 
either there or in Laodicea. Certainly the way in which his name 
is introduced there is as unlike as possible to the contrivance of a 
forger. That Onesimus alone should be mentioned as Paul’s 
messenger in the letter to Philemon, but Tychicus with him in the 
public Epistle, is perfectly natural. 

Now the genuineness of the Epistle to Philemon is beyond 
question ; in fact, in the whole range of literature there is no piece 
which bears more unmistakably the stamp of originality and 
genuineness. ‘To quote Renan: “ Paul seul, autant qu’il semble, 
a pu écrire ce petit chef d’oeuvre.” Baur, indeed, felt himself 
compelled to reject it in consequence of its intimate connexion 
with Col. and Eph., and then set himself to confirm his rejection 
by an examination of the diction of the Epistle and of the circum- 
stances supposed. His argument is valuable as a reductio ad 
absurdum of his whole method. 

V. Soden remarks that there is a striking correspondence both 
in language and thought between the Ep. to the Colossians and to 
the only other document which we possess from the apostle’s hand 
during his Roman imprisonment, viz. the Ep. to the Philippians 
(as he does not accept Eph.). Thus as to language he compares 
mAnpotv | in Col. three times, in Phil. four times: omAdyxva 
oixtippov, Col. il. 12, Phil. i. 1: Adyos Tod @eoid, Col. 1 25, 
Phil. i, 14: mepirouy (figurative), Col. it, x1, Phil. i 3: dyay, 
Col it, 1, Phil. i. 30: dareivat, Col. ii. 5, Phil. i. 27: Seo pot, 
Col. iv. 18, Phil. i. 7, 13 f.,17: 7a war’ éué, Col. iv. 7, Phil. i, 12: 
ramewvogpoowvn, Col. i. 23, iil. 12, Phil. it 3: kapropopoivres, 
Col. 1, 10, TerAnpwpevot KapTov, Phil. 1. II: Gpepios, Col. 1, 22, 
Phil. i. 15: réAcos, Col. 1 28, Phil. iil, 15: Kara TH évépyetay, 
xt, Col. i, 29, Phil. iii. 21: dvw, Col. iii. 1, Phil. iil, 14: 7a 
ert TAs yns, Col. iil 2, éxiyea, Phil. ill. 19: Bpafeior, Phil. iii. 14, 
cata BpaBevew, Col. ii. 18. As to style, he compares the brevity of 
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Col. iv. 17 and Phil. iv. 2; the introduction of a judgment by a 
relative, Col. ii. 23, Phil. i. 28, iii. 19: the sentences, Col. i. 9, 
Phil. i. 11: the prayer for érfyvwors, Col. i. of.; Phil. i. 9: the 
wish xai 7 eipyvy, x«.7.., Col. iii. 15, Phil. iv. 7: the similar ideas, 
Col. i. 24 and Phil. iii. 10; Col. ii. 18 and Phil. iii. 3; Col. i. 24 
and Phil. ii. 30: the references to what the readers had heard, 
Col. 1. 7, Phil. iv. 9: and, lastly, the close correspondence of some 
peculiar dogmatic expressions ; see i. 19 ff. 


§ 3. PLACE AND DATE OF WRITING. 


For these see Introduction to the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
where it is shown to be probable that the Epistle was written from 
Rome about a.p. 63. The occasion seems to have been the 
information furnished by Epaphras of the dangers to which the 
Church at Colossae was exposed from heretical teachers. 


§ 4. RELATION TO OTHER NEW TESTAMENT WRITINGS. 


-For the relation to the Epistle to the Ephesians, see the 
Introduction to that Epistle. 

The relation to the Apocalypse deserves particular notice. It 
1s especially in the Epistle to Laodicea, Rev. iii. 14-21, that we find 
resemblances. In that Epistle, St. John, speaking in the person of 
the Lord, declares almost in the language of St. Paul that He is 
the Amen, the faithful and true Witness, 4 dpyy tis xricews rod 
@eov,—an expression which does not occur (nor anything like It) 
in any of the other six Epistles. Compare Col. i. 15, rpwrdroxos 
xaons xtioews. Doubtless there still remained some trace of the 
heresy which St. Paul combated. Again, Rev. iii. 21, dé0w aire 
xaGioa, per euov ev tH Opdvw pov, x.7.X., is very parallel to Col. 
ul. r and Eph. ii. 6, and here again there is nothing similar in the 
other Epistles. ‘This double coincidence (says Lightfoot), affect- 
ing the two ideas which may be said to cover the whole ground in 
the Epistle to the Colossians, can hardly, I think, be fortuitous, 
and suggests an acquaintance with and recognition of the earlier 
apostle’s teaching on the part of St. John” (p. 42). 


§ 5. VOCABULARY OF THE EPISTLE. 
List of drag deyopeva in the Epistle to the Colossians. 


dOvpeiy, aloxporoyia, dveyuds, avravarAnpoww, dvramrddvucrs, 
drexdverOar, dxréxdvors, ardypyois, dpéoxea, agedia, BpaBeveyv, 
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Soypariver Gat, Suvapoty (see Eph. vi. 10), €6eA08pyoxeia, elpqvorratety, 
éuBarevewy, ev dpioros, Gedrys, xataBpaBevew, peraxwetv, popdn, 
voupnvia, dpards, | waprryopia, mavoroyia, Tho povip, WpoaKoverv, 
mpooyAovy, Tpurevav, oTrepewpa, ovdrdaywyety, TWPATKUS, procodia, 
xeipéypadov. More than half of these (18) are in ch. ii. only. 


Words which occur in other Writers of the N.T., but not in 
St. au’, 


dXas, droxpiverOat, drroxpudos, dpriew, yever Gar, Seryparifey, 
éfarelpev, maparoyiler Ga, wiKpaivev, 7ovos, oxida, cvvoovAos. The 
following are found in the Pastorals: dmoxetoOa:, xpvwrrey, 
wAovalws. 


Pauline Words. 


The following are found only in St. Paul: dmetvas, épatos, eixi, 
epebiLev, OprauBevew, ixavory, indrys, waOos, cvvatypdrwros, cvvOdr- 
Tey, pow. 


§ 6. CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE. 


i, 1, 2. Salutation, briefly specifying Paul’s designation as an 
apostle, not by men, but by the will of God. 

Although the apostle’s purpose in writing to the Colossians was 
to warn them against the errors that threatened to creep in amongst 
them, yet with admirable delicacy, as writing to those to whom he 
was not personally known, he does not introduce his admonition 
until he has prepared the way for its favourable reception by a 
comparatively long introduction, which begins and ends with 
commendation. 

3-8. Thanksgiving for their faith and love, resting on the 
heavenly hope laid up for them. Mention of the hope leads 
naturally to the assurance that the gospel which they had been 
taught by Epaphras was the true gospel, universal and unchange- 
able, and proving its genuineness by the fruit which it was bearing, 
both amongst them and in all the world. 

9-12. Prayer that they may advance further in spiritual know- 
ledge, and that not speculative but practical, so that their life may 
be worthy of their profession. 

13 ff. The prayer passes insensibly into the positive instruction 
which will help to its fulfitment, and furnish a safeguard against the 
attempts that are made to mislead them. ‘They have already becn 
transferred into the kingdom of God’s beloved Son. It is in Him 
that they have their redemption. 

15-17. ‘The pre-eminence of Christ, in His nature and in His 
office. In His nature He is superior to all created things, being 
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the visible image of the invisible God, and all things having been 
created through Him, and holding together by Him. 

18-20. In the spiritual order also He is first, the firstborn from 
the dead, and the Head of the Church, all the fulness of God 
dwelling in Him. The work of reconciliation wrought through 
Him extends even to things in the heavens. 

21-23. The Colossians have their share in this reconciliation, 
the object of which is that they may be without blemish and with- 
out reproof in the sight of God. But this depends on their continu- 
ing steadfast in the faith which they have been taught. 

24-29. The apostle’s own qualifications as a minister of this 
gospel, privileged to know and make known the mystery hidden 
from preceding ages, namely, Christ dwelling in them. It is his 
business to proclaim this, and so to admonish and teach, that he 
may present every man perfect ; and this he strenuously labours to 
do through the power of Christ. 

ii, 1-7. This effort and anxiety of his extend even to those 
to whom he had not personally preached, that they may be con- 
firmed in the faith and united in love, and, further, may learn to 
know the mystery of God. What they have to aim at is to be 
established in the faith which they have already been taught, firmly 
rooted in Christ, and living accordingly. 

8-15. The apostle has learned (no doubt from Epaphras) that 
there are amongst them teachers who are endeavouring to propagate 
mischievous heresies which would undermine their faith, He does 
not, indeed, adopt this rude manner of expression, but cautions 
them against being led astray. The philosophy of which these 
false teachers make a display is mere deceit, and of human origin ; 
it is not a more advanced teaching, but, on the contrary, belongs 
to an elementary stage. Ye have already been made full in Christ, 
who is above all these angelic beings of whom they speak, since 
the whole fulness of the Godhead dwells in Him. Ye need no 
circumcision of the flesh, for ye have received in Him the true 
circumcision of the Spirit ; it is by Him that ye have been raised 
from death to life, and nothing remains to be added to His 
work, for He has completely removed the bond that was against 
you. 

16-23. Application of these principles to the practices incul- 
cated by the false teachers. With their precepts about meat and 
drink and days they would have you rest in the shadow, as if you 
had not already the reality. ‘Ihe angel worship which they 
inculcate is not the outcome of true humility, but of carnal pride 
in the fancied possession of superior knowledge; and it leads to 
a setting aside of the Head, through union with which alone can 
the body derive its nourishment and growth. 

iii. 1-4. Your aims and thoughts must be more lofty. Ye 
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have been raised with Christ, and your life is now hid with Him. 
Seek therefore the things where He 1s, at God’s night hand. 

5-11. Sins to b: avoided: not only the grosser ones of appetite, 
but the more subtle sins of temper, etc. 

12-17. Virtues to be cultivated: kindness, love, forgiveness, 
of which we have such a lofty example in God’s forgiveness of us, 
mutual teaching, and in everything thankfulness to God. Every- 
thing to be done in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

18-iv. 1. Special precepts for the several relations of life: 
wives and husbands, children and parents, slaves and masters, 
the motive always being “in the Lord.” 

2-6. Exhortation to constant prayer and thanksgiving, with 
request for prayer for the apostle himself in his work, to which 
he adds further practical hints as to wisdom in action and 
speech. 

7-18, Personal commendations and salutations, 
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EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


£1,232 SALUTATION, 


1,2. Pau, a divinely appointed apostle, gives Christian greeting 
to the Church at Ephesus. May the heavenly Father, and the 
Lord Jesus Messiah grant you free grace and the peace which none 
else can bestow. 

1. Maédos. It is observable that he does not associate with 
himself Timothy as in Col. and Philemon ; perhaps because it was 
a circular letter without any personal allusions. 

dwéotodos Xptotod ‘Inco’. Xp. ‘In. in this order with BD P 17, 
Syr-Harcl. Boh. "Iyootd Xp. 8 AG K L, Syr-Pesh. Arm. 

The genitive is not simply a genitive of possession (as with 
SovAos, Rom. i. 1), although from a purely grammatical point of 
view it may be so called. But the term dzcdorodAos gives it a further 
import. ‘This word had not lost its proper signification, as we see 
in 2 Cor. viii. 23. Phil. 11, 25, ““A commissioned messenger of—” 
clearly implies, not merely “belonging to,” but “sent by,” as 
** Ambassador of the King of France” ' obviously means one sent 
from him. The addition of xar’ emTaynv @eov in 1 ‘Jim. 1, 1 is no 
objection to this. See on Rom. i. 1. 

Bd Oedjpatos cod. These words are also found in 1 Cor. i. 1; 
2 Cor. 1. 1; Col. i. 1; 2 Tim. i. 1. Their occurrence in 2 Tim. 
sufficiently proves (to those who accept the Pauline authorship of 
that Ep.) that they are not added in order to enchance the writer’s 
apostolic authority, or to justify his undertaking to instruct a 
Church to which he was a stranger (von Soden on Col.), nor yet 
because he has in his mind “the great subject of what he is about 
to treat, and himself as the authorised expositor of it” (Alford). 
It simply expresses what was always present to his mind, that his 
mission was due to the special and undeserved providence of God, 

5 
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‘not to any merit of his own. Compare 2 Cor. viii. 5. The same 
idea is expressed in 1 Tim. i. 1 by xar’ émtrayyy @eoi, 

‘tots dylots (= Phil., Col.). In the earlier Epistles the address 
is ty éxxAynoig (Cor., Gal., Thess.). The substitution is not to be 
attributed to any incompleteness of organisation, for éxxAnota is 
used in Philem. 2, and éxxA. does not seem to include the idea 
of organisation. The use of dycoe certainly gives a more personal 
colouring to the Epistle as if addressed to the members of the 
Church as individuals rather than as a body. 

oi dytot, frequent in the N.T., is always a substantive (except 
perhaps Heb. ili. 1). It was a term transferred from the Israel of 
the Old Testament to the Christians as the true people of God, 
its primary sense, like that of the corresponding Hebrew word, 
being “consecrated to God.” The notion of inward personal 
holiness becomes attached to it from the thought of the obligation 
laid on those who are so set apart to a “holy” God; and God 
Himself is so called as the object of supremest reverence. 

tots ovow [év "Epéow], «.7.4. The evidence for and against the 
bracketed words may be here summarily stated (for a fuller dis- 
cussion see Introduction). They are omitted in & B (but supplied 
in both by later hands). In cod. 67 they are expunged by the 
later corrector (who records many very ancient readings). To 
these we must add the MSS. mentioned by S. Basil (fourth cent.) 
and the text used by Origen. They are present in all other MSS., 
and Fathers and all versions. 

Their omission, 1f they are genuine, would be hard to account 
for. That they should be omitted in consequence of critical 
doubts as to the destination of the Epistle founded on its contents 
is beyond the bounds of probability. On the other hand, if the 
Epistle was addressed to a circle of Churches of which Ephesus 
was chief, the insertion of the words would be natural. 

If we have to interpret rots ovo xai miorois, x.r.A, the render- 
ing will be: “the saints who are also faithful.” This would by 
no means imply that there might be adycoe who were not moot, 
but would rather give prominence to the thought that the apostle 
did not recognise any as dyco, in the technical sense, unless they 
were also moroit. The only difficulty is that rots otow or ry ovon 
Ron éxxAynoia) is elsewhere followed by the name of the place 

Rom., Cor., Phil.). Of course, if we suppose a blank space to 
have been left in the original letter the difficulty does not arise. 
But it is observable that in Col. i. 1 the same thought is expressed, 
Tois dyiows Kai murTois ddeAqois év Xptorg, where rots dytos is to be 
taken as a substantive (see note there). 

Others connect otcw with dyios, “who are truly saints” 
(Schneckenb.), or with both dy. and mor. in the same sense, or 
understand rots ovow as = who are in every place where Tychicus 
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comes with the Epistle (Bengel, comparing Acts xin. 1). Origen’s 
interpretation, “those who are,” need only be alluded to here. 
muorois may mean either “believing” ar “ faithful, steadfast.” 
The former sense is adopted by Ellicott, Eadie, Meyer, a/., on the 
ground that here in the address rots dyios alone would not 
adequately define the readers as Christians, and that if we adopt 
the other sense we must either suppose the apostle to distinguish 
the faithful from those who were not so, or to assume that all the 
professed dytoe were faithful. It is alleged also that ‘“‘ faithful to 
Christ” would have required the single dative as in Heb. iu. 2. 
The phrase in 1 Cor. iv. 17, dyamyrov xat murrov év Kvpiy, being not 
parallel, since év Kvpiw belongs to both adjectives, Grotius, Stier, 
Lightfoot, a/., adopt the other signification, which the word cer- 
tainly has in Eph. vi. 21; Col. iv.9; 1 Tim. & 12; 2 Tim. il. 2; 
1 Pet. v. 12. If it meant here “ believing,” says Lightfoot, it 
would add nothing to what is contained in dyios. The use of the 
word with ddeAdots in Col. i, 2 is in favour of the latter view, 
which agrees with the classical use; but when used in such a con- 
nexion as here and in Col. i. 2, this presupposes “ believing.” 
Since all the dy:os ought to be “ faithful,” it would be quite in St. 
Paul’s manner to designate them as such, unless he had positive 
reason to the ‘contrary. Whether we take the word as meaning 
“believing” or not, we are not to connect it directly with év 
Xptoro as if=“ believing in Christ Jesus” (atorevovres eis), for 
the adjective is never so construed. “Ev Xpior@ ‘Iycod is best 
taken with the whole conception dytot xat micro’. Such they are, 
but only “in Christ.” Compare vi. 21; 1 Cor. iv. 17; Col. 1. 2. 

2. Kal Kupiou “Incod Xpiorod. ‘And (from) the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” The rendering of Erasmus, “ Father of us and of the 
Lord,” is sufficiently disproved by Tit. ii. 4, dd @eod rurpds Kai 
Xpicrod "Invov rod cwrjpos yuov. See on Rom. i. 7. 

8-8. Praise to God for the blessings of salvation. The grant- 
ing of these was no new thing in God's purposes, but had been 
determined before the creation of the world. The object to be attained 
was that we should be holy and blameless, and with a view to this 
He has admitted us to the adoption of sons through Christ, in whom 
we have. recetved our redemption. 

8. Eédoyntdés, according to the analogy of verbals in -ros, means 
properly, not “on whom blessing is pronounced ” (etAoynpévos), but 
“worthy of blessing,” éatweicGac xai OavpalecPar agios Theo 
Mops. Cf. pepsrrds, “blameworthy”; dpards, “ visible”; morro 
“trustworthy.” In the N.T. it is used exclusively of God, an 
so almost always in the Sept. In Mark xiv. 61, 6 etAoyyros stands 
alone for “the Blessed One,” z.e. God, this being a frequent Jewish 
mode of avoiding the needless utterance of the sacred name. 
Here, then, we supply, not éorw, but €or. See on Lk. i. 68. 
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6 @eds kai warnp too K. The natural rendering is “the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” @e05 and waryp being in 
apposition (so Jerome, Theophylact, Alford, Eadie, Olshausen, 
W, Schmidt, Stier). But Syr., Theodoret, ‘Theod. Mops., followed 
by Harless, Meyer, Ellicott, take the genitive to depend on zarjp 
only. It is said, indeed, that the former rendering would require 
te before xai; but cf. iv. 6, els @eds xai marnp wdvrwv ; 1 Pet. ti. 25, 
Tov mouLéva Kat érioxorov. The expression, “God of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” is used in ver. 17, and the fact that it does not occur 
oftener can be no objection. See also John xx. 17, “ My God and 
your God.” Q@eds pév ws capxwiévros, rarip 5¢ ws @eod Adyou, 
Theophylact. Chrysostom also prefers this view. We have the 
same combination, 6 @eds xai maryp rov K., Rom. xv. 6; 2 Cor. 
i, 3, Xi. 313 Col. i. 3 (v./.);3 1 Pet. i. 3. 

5 eddoyyjoas Huds. ‘“ Who blessed us,” viz. at the time of our 
becoming members of the Christian Church, or simply on sending 
His Son. Theodoret well remarks that men in blessing God can 
only offer Him words that cannot benefit Him, whereas God in 
blessing confirms His words by deed, and bestows manifold 
benefits upon us. Koppe strangely understands jas of Paul him- 
self. Besides the unsuitableness of this in the initial thanksgiving, 
Kayw, in ver, 15, is decisive against it. év doy evAoyia mrevpariky). 
Blessings belonging to the spiritual sphere to which the wvetpa of 
_man properly belongs. This is not quite the same as “ referring 
to the mind or soul of man.” Compare Rom. vill. 4, 9, 10, where 
mvevpa 1S contrasted with oap§, and 1 Cor. ii. 15, where it is 
opposed to yxy. That these blessings proceed from the Holy 
Spirit is true, but that is not the signification of the word, which 
characterises the nature of the blessings, not their source. Nor is 
the meaning “blessings of the Spirit” made out by the passages 
usually alleged in support of it, such as Rom. i. 11, “ that I may 
impart some xdpiopa mvevparixdv” ; 1 Cor. xii. 1, “ About spiritual 
[gifts]”; xiv. 1, “desire spiritual [gifts].” Compare Rom. xv. 27, 
“The Gentiles have been made partakers of these spiritual things” ; 
1 Cor. ix. 11, “ We have sown ra zv.”; x. 3, 43; Eph. vi. 19, 
‘spiritual songs,” and 1 Cor. xv. 44, o@pa mvevpatixov. Surely, if 
“from the Spirit” had been intended, it would have been more 
naturally expressed by rov zvevparos. 

Chrysostom interprets the “spiritual blessings” as meant to be 
contrasted with the material and temporal blessings of the Old 
Covenant, in which he is followed by Grotius and others. But 
there is no hint of such antithesis in the context. 

These blessings are not to be limited to the extraordinary 
gifts of the Spirit, as adoy sufficiently shows. As Theodoret 
remarks, they include “the hope of the resurrection, the promises 
of immortality, the promise of the kingdom of heaven, the dignity 
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of adoption,” or more generally what St. Paul enumerates as the 
fruit of the Spirit in Gal. v. 22, love, joy, peace, and all Christian 
virtues. 

év trois €moupaviots. The adjective is found several times in the 
N.T. in the sense “ belonging to or seated in heaven.” Sometimes 
opposed to ra émiyea, as in John iii. 12 ; 1 Cor. xv. 40, 48, 49; 
Phil. ii. 10; with «Anjows, Heb. il. 1; Swpea, 1d. vi. 43 warpis, 26. 
xi. 16; BaotAreca, 2 Tim. iv. 18. It will be seen that a local sense 
cannot be insisted on in all these places. The contrasted word 
emiyetos also has a transferred sense in Phil. i. 19, ra émtyea 
dpovotyres, and Jas. ill. 15, (copia) emcyeros, YuyxtKy. 

In the present passage 7a ézoup. appears to be interpreted by 
Theodoret as = heavenly things, érovpdvia yap ra Spa tadra, and 
so Bengel, “‘declaratur 76 spirituali.” But this would be to explain 
the clear and familiar term by one which is less clear. It might, 
however, be taken, not as an explanation, but as a further defini- 
tion of the nature of the blessings. The article is not against 
this view, since it may properly be used to mark a class. It is, 
however, an objection that the phrase év rots é., not found 
elsewhere, occurs five times in this Epistle, and in three of these 
places has certainly a local signification, viz. i. 20, ii, 6, iii. 10. 
The fifth (vi. 12) cannot be quoted as certainly local, so that it is 
not correct to say, with some expositors, that everywhere else in 
this Epistle the signification is local. Those who adopt this 
interpretation, “Sin the heavenly regions,” are not agreed as to 
the connexion. Beza and others refer the words to God (6 év 
Trois ovpavors evAdyynoas), but this is against the order of the words. 
Meyer takes them as a local definition added to evA. zv., “with 
every spiritual blessing in heaven.” The blessings of the Spirit 
are regarded as in heaven, and from thence brought down to us. 
Compare the description of the Spirit itself as 7 dwpea  érov- 
parios. It seems more natural to connect the words with evAdynoas 
(Lightfoot), or rather with the whole clause evA. é&. 7m. eid. 
av. Not, however, taking the words as expressing literal locality, 
but as designating the heavenly region in which our citizenship is 
(Phil. iii. 20), where the believer has already been seated with 
Christ (ii. 6), “the heaven which lies within and about the 
true Christian” (Lightfoot). ‘‘Those spiritual blessings conferred 
on us create heaven within us, and the scenes of Divine bene- 
faction are ‘heavenly places’; for wherever the light and love of 
God’s presence are to be enjoyed, there is heaven.” So substanti- 
ally Harless, but connecting the words (as does Eadie) with evAcyig. 

év Xpiors.! By virtue of our union with Him, and as 
members of His body. But it must not be left out of sight that 


: Ne é Xporg in St. Paul, see Weiss, Zheol, Studien u. Kritiken, 1896, 
p. 7 ff. 
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it is also in Christ that God confers the blessing (iv. 32). Not 
as if = 6a. Xptorod (Chrys.), as if Christ were merely the instrument. 

It answers the question, How? as the preceding clauses 
answered the questions, With what? and Where? the participle 
answering When? ér is omitted in a few cursive MSS., and in the 
edd. of Erasmus, Steph. 3, and Beza; but the omission is too 
slightly supported to deserve notice, except as accounting for the 
explanations of some commentators. 

4. xaQus, frequent in later Greek (from Aristotle) for the more 
classical xaOazep, “according as,” expressing that the blessing was 
in harmony with what follows, so that it has a certain argumenta- 
tive force, but does not mean (as the word sometimes does) 
“because.” The blessing realised the election. 

éfeXéfato. Generally understood as implying, (1) the choosing 
out from the mass of mankind, (2) for Himself. As to (1), although 
the idea of choice from amongst others who are not chosen is 
involved in the form of the word, this is not always prominent. 
For example, in Luke ix. 35, 6 vids pou & éxAeAcypevos (the true 
reading), we can hardly say, with Meyer, that it is as chosen out 
of all that is man that Christ is so called (cf. Luke xxiii. 35, 6 rot 
@eod éxAexros). Here what is chiefly in view is not the fact of 
“selection” (Alford), but the end for which the choice was 
made, elvac mas, x.7.A. Oltramare argues from the aorist being 
used, that the election is an act repeated whenever the call 1s 
heard. God, before the creation of the world, formed the plan of 
saving man (all sinners) in Christ. The condition of faith is 
implicitly contained. The plan is historically realised ‘under the 
forms of xAjows and éxAoyyn. Every man who by faith accepts the 
call is €xXexros. The second element, for Himself, as implied in 
the middle voice, must not be pressed too far; cf. Acts vi. 5, 
“They chose Stephen” (efeA€£avro) ; xv. 22, 25, “to choose out 
men and send them.” See Dale, On £ph., Lect. ii. p. 31. 

év adtw, not év aire, as Morus, Holzh. (and G, which has 
€avrg without ev), which would be quite superfluous, but ev 
Xptor@, as the context also shows. In Christ as our Head, not 
merely dca tys eis avrov miorews, as Chrysostom. Christ is the 
spiritual Head as Adam was the natural. Compare 1 Cor. xv. 22, 
‘*As in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive” ; 
and Gal. ili, 16, “thy seed 6s eort Xpucrds.” Believers were 
viewed in God’s purpose as being in Christ adopted as sons 
through Him, it being God’s purpose to sum up all things in 
Him (ver. 10). Comp. 1 Cor. xi. 3. 

mpd xataBodjs xéopou. The same expression occurs John 
Xviil. 243 1 Pet. i. 20. dd «ar. x. is found several times (twice in 
Heb.), but neither expression occurs elsewhere in St. Paul. It is 
= a0 Tov aiwywy, ll. 9, ‘from all eternity.” 
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eivar jas. The infinitive completes the notion of the verb, 
expressing the purpose of the éxAoyy=éri tovrp wa dye Sper 
kat apwpo, Chrys. Cf. Col 1. 22, doxarnAAafe wapacrioat 
tpas, x.7T.A4. The usage is quite classical. 

Gytor and Gpwpor give the positive and negative sides of the 
idea. dpwpos properly means “without blame.” In the Sept. it 
is used of sacrificial victims, in the sense “without blemish”; 
the word popos having been adopted by the translators as the 
rendering of the Hebrew for “‘ blemish,” “spot,” on account of its 
resemblance in sound to the Hebrew mam. In this sense papos 
occurs in 2 Pet. ii. 13, owtAor cat popor. The adj. duwpos is used 
in the signification ‘without blemish” in Heb. ix. 14; 1 Pet. i. 19. 
St. Paul uses the word here and v. 27, also Phil. ii, 15 (true text) 
and Col. i. 22. In the last-mentioned place dveyxAyrovs is added 
to dyious kat duu pmous, and this favours the interpretation *‘ blame- 
less.” In Phil. ii. 15, also, 4 duwpa seems parallel to dueyrros, and 
is the opposite of pwpyrd in the passage Deut. xxxii. 5, which is 
there alluded to. On the other hand, in Eph. v. 27 the reference 
to ozidov 4 purida in the context favours the other sense. How- 
ever, as there is no reference to a victim in any of these three 
places, there seems to be no sufficient reason for departing from 
the proper Greek sense. In Jude 24 either sense would be 
suitable, but in Rev. xiv. 5 “blameless” is better, for the con- 
nexion is “in their mouth.” The word 1 is So understood here by 
Chrysostom and Theophylact, aytos 6 THs migrews peréxwv? dpwpos 
82 6 xara tov Biov dveriAnrros, Theoph. ; duwpos o dveriAnrrov Biov 
periwy (éxwv, Catena), Chrys. 

Is this dy. xat du. elvat to be understood of the actual spiritual 
and moral state (sanctification), or of righteousness imputed 
(justification)? Harless and Meyer strongly maintain the latter 
view, which is also adopted by Moule on the ground of the 
context, while Harless even thinks that this alone agrees with 
apostolic teaching. The fact appears to be the very opposite. 
The ultimate end of God’s choice, as of Christ’s work, is sancti- 
fication. Compare Phil. ii. 14, ‘Do all things without mur- 
murings and disputings, that ye may be blameless and harmless 
children of God dywpa (true text), . . . among whom ye are seen 
as lights in the world.” In v. 27 words similar to the present are 
used of a future ideal not yet attained. So Col. i. 22 compared 
with 21, 23, 28, 29; 1 Thess. iv. 7, “God hath called us, not ézi 
dxafapoia, but év dy:acpu.” Compare the same Ep. v. 23; 2 Thess. 
li. 13, ‘God chose you from the beginning eis owrnpiav év dyracpe 
avevpatos.” And very distinctly Tit. ii. 14, ‘‘Gave Himself for us, 
that He might redeem us from all iniquity, and punfy unto Himself 
a people. . . . zealous of good works.” Indeed, as Eadie 
observes, “the phrase ‘holy and without blame’ is never once 
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applied to our complete justification before God. . .. Men are 
not regarded by God as innocent or sinless, for the fact of their 
sin remains unaltered; but they are treated as righteous.” It is 
no objection to this that this perfection is not attained here, nor 
need we modify the meaning by understanding “as far as can be.” 
What is here specified as the purpose of the éxAéyeo$ae must be 
the ultimate purpose to be achieved, and that is perfect holiness, 
This is the view adopted by Chrysostom, Theophylact, Calvin, 
and, amongst recent expositors, Alford, Ellicott, Eadie, Mac- 
pherson, Oltramare, Stier. It is confirmed by the following words; 
nor is it really against the subsequent context; see on vioOecta. 
Katevwmtoy avrov, 2.¢. not merely before men, says Chrysostom ; 
aywwovvnv Cyret iv 6 Tov Meod dpOadpos cpg. 

év dyday has been variously joined with éfeAéfaro, with ay. xat 
du., and with apoopioas. It is, however, too far removed from 
éfedfaro (although Macpherson regards this as no objection) ; 
but it is less easy to decide between the other possible connexions. 
In support of the connexion with the preceding words it is 
alleged that the words év dydmy stand after the clause to which 
they belong in iv. 2, 15, 16, v. 2; Col. ii, 2; 1 Thess. v. 13 
(Lightfoot). But in all these cases the words preceding are verbs, 
or express a verbal notion (iv. 16), and are such that they could 
not be placed after év dydzy. Alford strenuously maintains that, 
“in the whole construction of this long sentence, the verbs and 
participles . . . precede their qualifying clauses,” ¢.g. ov. 3, 4, 6, 
8,9, 10. But this is no reason why the qualifying clause should 
not be placed before its verb here, if the writers purpose so 
required. Alford adds that this qualification of the preceding 
words is in the highest degree appropriate, love being the element 
in which all Christian graces subsist, and in which all perfection 
before God must be found. Nevertheless, the connexion with the 
adjectives “holy and blameless (or without blemish) in love,” 
appears less natural than with the verb, “having in love fore- 
ordained us.” It is fitting, too, at the beginning of the Epistle that 
God’s love should be the first to be mentioned, and very fitting that 
emphasis should be given to the love which moved Him so to 
preordain, by placing év aydzry first. So Chrysostom and the other 
Greek comm., Jerome, and, among moderns, Bengel, Harless, 
Meyer, Stier, Eadie, Ellicott, Soden, a/. 

5. mpoopicas gives the reason of éfeAcfaro, it is logically prior ; 
but in the counsels of God there is no priority or order in time. 
Compare Rom. viii. 30, obs mpowptoev tovrous Kai éexdAcoer, The 
verb appears not to be found in any writer before St. Paul. The 
prefix apo has reference only to the future realisation, and does not 
of itself indicate that the act was xpd xaraBoAjs xoopov. 

eis viobeciay 81a “I. X. eis adtéy. These words belong closely 
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together, “unto adoption through Jesus Christ unto Him as His 
sons.” Christ is vios yvjovos, Son by His nature ; we are sons only 
by adoption through Him. Cf. Gal. iv. 5, ‘“‘God sent forth His 
Son ... that we might receive the adoption of sons”; also 
Gal. 111. 26, “Ye are sons of God, through faith, in Christ Jesus” ; 
and Heb. ii. ro f. But this viofec’a is not yet complete; we are 
still looking forward to its completion, vioOeciay direxdexopevoe THV 
droAutpwowv Tov cdpatos jpov, Rom. vill. 23. The figure of 
adoption is borrowed from Roman law; the practice was unknown 
to the Jews. cis aitroy most simply and naturally joined with 
viofecta, “adoption unto Him,” viz. as His sons. It is putting too 
much into the preposition to find in it the idea of inward union, 
or to compare with 2 Pet. i. 4, “ partakers of the Divine nature.” 
avrov is obviously the Father, not Christ, through whom the adop- 
tion is. V. Soden, however, argues strongly that thus eis atrov would 
be superfluous, as vio. is a fixed terminus for the relation to God. 
The prominence of év aire in vv. 3-14 makes the reference to 
Christ more natural. The dvaxepadarwcacGat év Xp., ver. 10, is the 
realisation of the xpoopiley eis adrdv. Col. i. 16 is a close parallel. 

Kata Thy eddoxiav. According to Jerome the word evdoxia was 
coined by the Sept. ‘‘rebus novis nova verba fingentes.” It means 
either “good pleasure, purpose,” ed doxeiv, “as it seems good to”; 
or “good will,” according as the satisfaction is conceived as in 
the action, or as felt towards a person. The latter is the common 
signification in the Sept., but it also occurs there in the sense of 
“purpose,” Eccles. xi. 17, 7 evdoxia airov evodwOrjcerar, Where 
the context does not point to a person towards whom the satis- 
faction is felt, the former meaning must be adopted; cf. Matt. 
x1. 26, otrws éyevero evdoxia éurpocbey cov. Here, then, it corre- 
sponds to 7 BovAy Tov OeAnparos avrov, ver. II. 


In the Sept. eddoxla is used frequently in the Psalms to render the Hebrew 
vdtsén, and, with the exception of a passage in Canticles (where it corre- 
sponds to 7Zérsahk), it is not found in the other canonical books at all. 
Their usual rendering of the Hebrew word is dexros.! It cannot, then, be 
fairly said that ‘‘the translators”’ exhibit ‘‘ purpose” or ‘‘ discrimination ” 
in their employment of the word. One translator often uses it, and some- 
times uses 0éAnuva when eddoxia would have been more correct; the others 
never. In Ecclus., however, evdoxia occurs fourteen times, 

Fritzsche (on Rom. x. 1) has discussed the meaning of the word at length. 
The verb evdoxety (which is an exception to Scaliger’s rule about the com- 
position of verbs) is found only in later Greek writers, Polybius, Diodorus, 
Dionys. Hal., in the signification ‘*to choose or think fit (to do a thing),” 
sometimes with the idea of being glad to do it, as 1 Thess. ii. 8. Greek 
writers also said eddox@ runt or éwl rem, ‘to be content with something, or 
pleased with some person.”” The construction etdoxety &y rit originated with 
the Alexandrian writers (1 Macc. x. 47; cf. Matt. iii. 17; 1 Cor. x. 5, etc.) 





1 The word is rendered 0é\nua several times in the Psalms, including xxx. 
5, 7- Inthe latter place Symmachus substitutes eddoxla. 
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They also said evdoxety r:, a usage not followed in the N.T., and efs ria 
(2 Pet. i. 17); but in the meaning of the verb the Biblical writers do not 
differ from the later Greek. The significations of the substantive follow 
those of the text. It means first vo/unfas, as in Matt. xi. 26, then ** content- 
ment,” Ecclus. xxix. 23, ‘‘ delight,” and as in Sept. most frequently ‘‘ good 
will.” See on Lk, ii. 14 and on Rom. x, I. 

6. els éxraivoy ris 86éns Tis xdpttos adrod. With a view to the 
praise of the glory (glorious manifestation) of His grace. The 
interpretations which make ddgns a mere adjectival attribute, either 
of érasvos (Grotius) or of ydpes (Beza), are weak and inadmissible. 
Chrysostom gives the truer view, tva 4 Tis xdptros atrov Sdfa 
dey Op. 

‘‘ His grace.” We are so accustomed to use the word “grace” 
in a technical religious sense, that we are prone to forget the 
simple meaning which it so often has, “ undeserved bounty,” “ free 
gift,” Swpeay ty avrod yapirt, Rom. iii. 24; xat éxAoyyv xaptros, 
Rom. xi. § ; xaperi €ore ceowopeévor, Eph. ii. 5. “ Herein lies the 
magnificence, the glory, of God’s work of redemption, that it has 
not the character of a contract, but of a largess” (Lightfoot). 
This glorious manifestation (cf. Col. i. 27) fills the mind of the 
apostle. He repeats in ver. 7 “ wealth of His grace,” and in ver. 
12 “praise of His glory,” and again in ii. 7, more emphatically 
still, “‘the exceeding wealth of His grace.” Hence the verb 
xapiCopax has its signification “to grant of free favour.” 

jis €xapitwoev yds. js is the reading of 8 A B Aeth. Syr., and is 
adopted by Lachm. Tisch.® Treg. Westcott and Hort. év 7 is 
the reading of DG KL and most cursives with the Vulg. It was 
probably a resolution of the somewhat difficult attraction. The 
substitution of 7s for év 7, especially when éy is so frequent in the 
context, is very unlikely. 

The attraction is accounted for by the construction xdpu 
xaptrovy, like dydryv dyaray, il. 4. Compare xdpiras xapiler Oar, 
Dem. 306. 28. 

Xapirdw, by the analogy of verbs in dw, means “ gratia afficere.” 
Cf. xpucow, zupyow, Oavarow, poppdow. Admitting this, two mean- 
ings are possible, according as the xdpts bestowed is taken sub- 
jectively or objectively, that is to say, as expressing the state of 
the individual or the grace of God. Chrysostom takes the former 
view, ov povoy duaprnudrwy arnAAa€ger, GAAG Kai érepactois eroincer, 
‘rendered us loveable,” followed by Theodoret, Corn. 4 Lapide, 
*‘sratiosos nos reddidit,” and most Roman Catholic interpreters, 
some of whom even use this as an argument for “ justitia inhzrens.” 
Chrysostom says, it is as if one were to take a leper and change 
him into a lovely youth, Thus God has adorned our soul and 
made it an object of beauty and love. The partic. xeyapirwpevos 
has this sense in Ecclus. xviii. 17. Clem. Alex., loosely quoting 
Ecclus. ix. 8, substitutes it for ebudpdov of the original (aed. iii. 11). 
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But both the prevailing meaning of xdprs in St. Paul, and 
more particularly the context, seem decisive for the other sense, 
for ver. 7 states in what respect God éy to jya7., éxapirwoev being 
joined to this by & w. And the leading idea of the passage is 
the undeserved goodness of God. With the reading 7s there can 
hardly be any question that this latter meaning is alone possible. 
It resumes the evAcynoas pas év to Xp. Of ver. 3. 

év to hyammpévw. The MSS. D* G with the Vulgate add vig 
avrov, a manifest gloss. The expression is not found elsewhere 
in the N.T. of Christ, but in the Apostolic Fathers it is used of our 
Lord, ¢.g. Ep. Barn. 3, dy yrotpacey év ro rryarnpevy adrov. 

7. évo (=Col. i. 14), not = dd or fer quem; it has a certain 
argumentative force, and can hardly be given a different meaning 
from the év before rw 7y. “In him, in whom.” Rom. iit. 24, da 
THs aGroAut. THs é€v Xptorw Incov, though parallel in substance is not 
parallel in construction, since here é is closely connected with 
¢,ouev, It is not apart from Him, but in Him alone, that we have 
our redemption. 

&couer, D, Boh. read €oxopuer, which B, Boh. have in Col. i, 14. 


Thv dwodvtpwow. The article appears to indicate that which 
you know of, rv rpovaywy7y, ii. 18 (but see Heb. xi. 35). 


On dwodvrpwois Meyer remarks, ‘‘ the redemption, namely, from God's 
wrath and penalties.” . . . ‘‘ The purchase price was His (Christ’s) blood.” 
Other commentators also say that the word ‘‘ does not mean simply deliver- 
ance, but deliverance effected by the special means of purchase. Even where 
the term is used in the New Testament, without any accompanying statement 
of the price paid, the idea of a ransom price is still present ” (Macpherson). 
The usage of the word and of its cognates by no means bears out this statement. 

First, as to the simple verb Aurpoty. In the active it means primarily 
“to release on receipt of a ransom.” The idea ‘‘redeem by payment of 
a price,” is expressed by the middle. Quite similarly, when Homer speaks of 
the ransom of Hector’s body, it is Achilles who is always said Ate», while 
Priam is said AdeoOas. In the Sept. the middle Aurpotc6ax is of very frequent 
occurrence, but not always with the idea of a price paid. On the contrary, 
it often means simply ‘‘to deliver.” Thus it is used of the deliverance from 
Egypt, for which no price was paid. Isaiah (xliii. 3) says, ‘‘ I give Egypt 
for thee.” Compare 2 Sam. iv. 9, ‘‘ As the LorD liveth, who hath redeemed 
my soul out of all adversity ”; Ps. cvii. (cvi.) 2, ‘* Whom He hath redeemed 
from the hand of the enemy.” 

So the English word ‘‘ redeem” sometimes means ‘‘ deliver,” as in 
Romeo and Juliet, ‘* Before the time that Komeo come to redeem me.” 

In the N.T. AvurpofcOae occurs thrice: Luke xxiv. 21 (‘‘to deliver 
Israel"); Tit. ii. 14, ‘*. .. from all iniquity”; 1 Pet. i. 18, ‘6... from 
our vain conversation.” 

The substantive Adrpwors occurs in Plut. Arat. xi. in the sense of ‘‘ redemp- 
tion ” (of captives). In the Sept. it is used Lev. xxv. 48 of the “right of 
redemption,” and Num. xviii. 16. In the Psalms it occurs thrice in the 
sense of ‘‘ deliverance,” viz. cxi. (cx.) 9, and cxxx. (cxxix.) 7. In the N.T. 
it occurs three times: Luke i. 68, érolncey AUTpwow TY rAaw atrod; ii. 38, 
rois mpogSexouevas AUTpwow ‘IopajA ; Heb. ix. 12, alwvlay Adrpwow evpd- 
peros. 
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Aurpwrjs is used Acts vii. 35 of Moses simply in the sense of 
** deliverer.” 

The verb axoXurpoby signifies properly, not ‘‘to redeem” (AuTpotaGat), 
but to release on receiving a ransom. LZ pist. [Phil,] ap. Demosth. p. 159, 
Apdlroxov . . . cud\aBuy xal ras doxdras dvdyxas émideis dwedtTpwoe 
rardyrwy évvéa, Plutarch, Pomp. xxiv. 4, p. 631 D, fAw dé xal Ovyarhp 
*Ayrwvlov . . . Kal woddOv xpnydrww dwedurpbOn. Plato, Legg. xi. 919 A, 
Sxoray ws éxOpods alyyadwrovs Kexetpwyévouvs dmrodurpwoy. Polyb. xxii. 
21. 8, xal xpuolov suxvod dtouoroynGévros brép ris yuvakéds, Fryey abrhy 
dwodurpwowy (vid. also ii. 6. 6). Lucian, of Achilles, xpnudrwy dXlywr rov 
“Exropos vexpdv dwodtrpwoas. The verb occurs twice in the Sept. viz. 
Ex. xxi, 8, of a master parting with a female slave (E.V. ‘‘he shall let 
her be redeemed”), and Zeph. iii. 1 (where the Hebrew word means 
**licentious,” but was mistaken for one similarly written, which means 
*¢ ransomed ”’). 

The sub-tantive aroXdrpwors is rare. Rost and Pahn give only one 
reference in Greek writers, viz. Plutarch, Pomp. xxiv. 2, p. 631 B (speaking 
of the pirates), gwudrwy ipyepovnxdy dprayal cal wodewr alyuarurwr dao- 
Aurpdces (‘Sholding to ransom”) bredos Foay ris ‘Pwualwy iryepovias. 
Thayer adds other references, Joseph. Am/¢, xii. 2. 3, wecbvwy 5¢ 4 rerpa- 
xoolwy raddvrwy Tijs drokurpwcews yerfoecOar daydvuw, Taira Te cuvexuper 
(of Aristzeus paying the solciers for their prisoners). Philo, Quod omnis 
ae liber, § 17, p. 882, dxoyvods dwrodurpwow Acpevos caurdv dtexphoaro. 

iod. Fragm. lib. 37. 5. 3 (Didot’s ed. ii. p. 564, of a slave who had agreed 
with his masters for the purchase of his freedom); Scaevola, ¢@doas ri» 
drodtrpwolv . . . dvecraipwoev. In the Sept. it occurs only in Dan. iv. 30, 
6 xpévos pou ris dwroduTpwoews HAGE, 2.e. of Nebuchadnezzar’s recovery. 

As far as usage goes, then, it would seem that if we are to attach to 
dwodvrpwors the idea of ransom, the word will mean ‘holding to ransom” 
or “‘ release on receipt of ransom,”’ not ‘* payment of ransom.” In the New 
Testament the word occurs ten times, and in some of these instances it is 
only by a forced explanation that the idea of payment of a price can be 
brought in. In Eleb. xi. 35, ‘‘ were beaten, not accepting Thy drodtrpwor,” 
the meaning connects itsellt easily with the classical use. It is ‘‘ not accept- 
ing release.” If the idea of price is brought in, it can only be apostasy ; 
but those who offer the dwoX. are the captors. Again in Heb. ix. 15, dao- 
Avrpwois TOY wapaBdoewv is nearly equivalent to xaBapiopds Tay duapridy in 
i. 3. The transgressions were put away; there was deliverance from them. 
In Luke xxi. 28, ‘‘lift up your heads, for your dod. draweth nigh,” there 
is no suggestion of a price. The opinion that the price is the destruction of 
Jerusalem is very forced. 

In Rom. viii. 23, vlodeclay dwrexdexduevor rh» dwodUTpwoww Toh owparos, 
whatever interpretation is given of the latter words, they do not suggest 
the idea of a price paid. Nor does tyépa drodurpwcews, Eph. iv. 30, 
lend itself readily to this view. There are no doubt other passages in 
which it is easy to introduce the idea of payment of a price, but as 
the only ground for insisting on introducing this in every case is 
an erroneous view of the primary meaning of the word, further proof 
is required in each instance. Certainly, however, the word implies 
deliverance from a state of slavery. The slavery from which we are 
delivered is a slavery to sin, Rom. vil. 23. ‘‘ Captive to the law of 
sin’’; it is not death as a punishment, but spiritual death as a state. 
Christ gave Himself for us, to redeem us from all iniquity, Tit. ii. 14. We 
were redeemed by the blood of Christ ‘‘from our vain conversation,” 


1On drodtrpwots compare Westcott, //ed, pp. 295, 296; Ritschl, Rechéf. 
wu. Versohn. ii. 222 ff.3 and Oltramare, #7 oc. 
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1 Pet. i. 18. Release from punishment is so far from being the chief idea, 
that it sinks into insignificance in comparison with that of deliverance from 
sin, without which it could not be. Here there is an insuperable difficulty 
in applying the idea of ransom by payment of a price. To whom is the 
ransom paid? We were not in slavery to God, nor is release from punish- 
ment to be obtained by any sort of payment of ransom. Hence the notion 
of early writers, that the ransom was paid to Satan. So Origen: drodv- 
Tpwots is ransom of those who are captives and in the power of the enemies ; 
we were subject to the enemies, the ruler of this world and the evil powers 
under him; the Saviour therefore gave the ransom for us. This was at 
least logical. 

Grotesque as this conception may seem to us, it kept in view the truth 
that it is release from the power of evil that is the main thing; and this was 
rather put out of sight by the later view, which gave most prominence to the 
release from punishment, But this, apart from deliverance from sin, is 
what is truly impossible ; whereas given deliverance from sin, though suffer- 
ing may remain, one ground for it has ceased, and it will be felt more as 
chastisement than as punishment. 

For the notion of purchase, cf. 1 Cor. vi. 20, vii. 23, Christ, whose 
slaves we are there called because He bought us with a price, surely did not 
purchase us from God. So in the O.T. God is said to have purchased His 
people (Ex. xv. 16, etc.). See Dale, Lect. v. 


Sia tol atparos adtod. This suggests a different figure, that of 
sacrifice. On the idea of Christ’s blood in the N.T., see Westcott, 
Epistles of St. John, p. 348q. He argues that “in accordance with 
the typical teaching of the Levitical ordinances, the Blood of Christ 
represents Christ's Life (1) as rendered in free self-sacrifice to God 
for man, and (2) as brought into perfect fellowship with God, 
having been sct free by death. The Blood of Christ is, as shed, 
the Life of Christ given for man ; and, as offered, the Life of Christ 
now given to man, the Life which is the spring of their life.” The 
thought of Christ's Blood (as shed) includes all that is involved in 
His Death, and more, for it “always includes the thought of the 
life preserved and active beyond death.” See especially John vi. 
53-56. 

It is observable that in the parallel passage Col. i. 14, the 
words da tov aiparos a’rod are not added (in the genuine text). 

Thy adeow tov dpaptnpdtrwy (duapriov, Col.). Why was this 
further definition of the dzoAvrpwors so carcfully added both here 
and in Col.? Lightfoot (on Col. 1. 14) suggests that this points to 
some false conception of the dod. put forward by heretical 
teachers, as we know was the case with the later Gnostics, who 
applied the term to their own formularies of initiation. Thus 
Irenaeus (i. 13. 6) relates of the Marcosians, da tHv arodvTpwow 
dxparytrouvs Kal dopdrous yiverOut tw KpiTy, and (i. 21. 4) elvac de 
teXelav aro\UTpwow avTyv THy éxiyvwow TLD appyrou peyébovs. 
Not that any direct historical connexion between the Colossian 
heretics and the later Gnostics is likely, but the passages (and 
others cited by Lightfoot) “ show how a false idea of dzoAvrpwors 
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would naturally be associated with an esoteric doctrine of angelic 
powers.” 

xatd Td wAoUTos, «7.4. A term of which St. Paul is particularly 
fond. Paley calls it one of his “cant” words; “ wealth of grace,” 
“wealth of glory,” “wealth of wisdom.” Not to be resolved into 
“His rich grace”; but “the great fulness of His bounty.” The 
wealth of His grace, z.e. bounty, is shown by the great price paid for 
our ransom ; cf. ii. 7, and Rom. il. 4, rod wAovrov THs xpyoTorytos 
Qurov. 

8. ts éwepicaeucev. The verb is transitive, for the attraction of 
the dative, very rare in classical writers, is not found in the N.T. 
(not Rom. iv. 17). For the transitive use of wepiocedv, cf. 2 Cor. 
ix, 8, Suvaret 6 @eds wacay xdpw wepocedoas (2 Cor. iv. 15 is un- 
certain) ; 1 Thess. iii. 12. The meaning then is, “which He made 
to abound” (overflow) ; d@Odvws éféxee, Theoph. The AV. with 
Calvin, @/., takes the verb intransitively, and therefore 7s as 
attraction for 7, ‘in which He hath abounded.” A third construc- 
tion is possible, viz. that 4s depends directly on weproceve, since 
w. twos May mean “to abound in.” Cf. Luke xv. 17 (sepic- 
cevovew aprwy, some texts ; but WH meptocevovrat) ; va... wavros 
xapicparos mepiooedys, Ignat. Pol. 2; so Beza, “ qua redundavit” ; 
or, as has been suggested (Ellicott, p. 164), repeooedecy might mean 
“to make an abundance of.” The first-mentioned rendering best 
" agrees with the context. 

éy wacj copia cal dpovice. The distinction between these 
two words is clearly and pretty unanimously stated by several 
Greek writers. Aristotle (274. JVic. vi. 7) says that codia is ray 
tyuwratwv, While dpdvnots is wept ra dvOparwa Kai wepi dv eore 
BovAcicac Oat ; andin Magna Moralia, i. 35, hpov. is repi ra ouppé- 
povra, Philo (De Prom. et Poen. 14) says copia is zpos Oeparretav 
@eov, Ppovnors, zpos avOpwrivov Biov soikyow. So Plutarch 
(Mor. p. 443 F) says that ¢pdv. is deliberative and practical in 
matters which concern us; and Cicero (Of. i. 43) states that it is 
“rerum expetendarum fugiendarumque scientia,” while cod¢ia is 
“rerum divinarum atque humanarum scientia,” which last is the 
common definition of codia, #.e. in Sextus Empir. and Real Def. 
411. povyers in the same place is defined (safer alta) didBeors xa? 
nv Kpivopev Ti mpaxréov Kai ri ov mpaxréov. It is clear from this that 
gpovnors cannot be predicated of God; nor is this refuted by the 
fact that in Prov. iii. 19 and Jer. x. 12 it is so used. It is very 
fallacious to call each individual translator of an O.T. book “the 
Seventy,” and to regard such an occasional use as any evidence as 
to what was possible to an original author like St. Paul. With 
more reason might it be alleged that “discretion” might be pro- 
perly predicated of God, because it is so used in the English Version 
in Jer. x. 12. In both instances a word was wanted to balance 
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godia in the parallel clause (in the parallel passage in Jer. li. the 
word used is cvvects), 1 Kings iii. 28 is irrelevant. Solomon is 
there said to have possessed ¢povyois @eov. This is a literal 
rendering of the Hebrew idiom, expressive of the highest degree of 
prudence. 

Nor is aoa. copia applicable to God, for tava is not “Summa” 
(Wahl, a/.) ; it expresses, as Harless remarks, never intension, but 
extension ; 7aca dvvapis = “every power there is,” Col. i. 11. aoa 
tropovy, “all possible patience” (24.). . This is not invalidated by 
waca éfovcia, Matt. xxviii. 18; waoa dopadeia, Acts Vv. 23; OF 
waoa drodoxy, 1 Tim. i. 15; or the classical 7, avdyxn 7. xivduvos, 
etc. In all these was is extensive not intensive. To say of God 
that He has done something rdoy codig, would imply that, con- 
ceivably, the wisdom might have been only partial. 1 woAvroixiAos 
copia, ili, 10, is wholly different, being the very varied manifesta- 
tion or exercise of His wisdom. 

Hence, whether we connect the words with ézep. or with yrwpioas 
they are to be understood of believers. This is confirmed by the 
parallel, Col. i. 9, va zAnpwhyre ri ériyvwow Tod OeAyjpatos adrod 
éy mdoy copia. xai cuvéoe, Moreover, the main idea in the context 
is the knowledge of the Christian. The connexion with ézep. seems 
decidedly to be preferred to that with yvupicas, against which is the 
consideration that the making known of the “mystery” is not the 
proof of the abundance of grace, but of its abounding in the 
particular matter of co¢ia xat dp. Meyer notes the climax from 
the simple 17s éxapirwoev Hpas to Rs érepiccevoer eis Huds. + 

9-11. God hath made known to us His purpose to sum up alt 
things in Christ, whether they be things in heaven or on earth, 

9. yvwpicas, #.¢. “In that He made known,” cf. Col. i 3. 

7d puoripiov. We must be on our guard against importing 
into this word (as is done by some expositors) the meaning of the 
English “ mystery,” as in Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ Mysteries which heaven 
will not have earth to know.” It signifies simply “a truth once 
hidden but now revealed.” The truth may be “ mysterious,” in the 
modern sense, but that is not implied in the word (so Lightfoot 
also, who, however, refers to 1 Cor. xv. 51 and Eph. v. 32 as 
instances of this accidental idea; but see fos¢). Lightfoot thinks 
the term was borrowed from the ancient mysteries, with an inten- 
tional paradox, as the Christian “ mysteries” are freely communt- 
cated to all, and so the idea of secrecy or reserve disappears. (Note 
on Col. i. 26.) In fact, it is almost always placed in connexion 
with words expressing revelation or publication. But there is no 
need to suppose that St. Paul had the heathen mysteries in his 
mind when he used the word. It appears to have been much 
more frequent colloquially than we should have supposed from the 
extant works of classical writers. In these the singular is found 
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once only, and that in a fragment of Menander, “ Do not tell thy 
secret (vornpiov) to thy friend.” In Plato, Zheae?. 156 A, the 
plural is used of secrets, “will tell you the secrets of these,” but 
with allusion to the pvorypra in the context. There are, however, 
other sources from which we may infer that it was not an 
uncommon word in the sense “secret,” viz. the Apocrypha, the 
Hexaplar translators, and Cicero. In the Apocrypha we find it in 
Tob. xii. 7, 11, “It is good to conceal the w of a king”; 
Judith i. 2, “He (Nebuchadnezzar) communicated to them the 
secret (uvarypiov) of his counsel”; 2 Macc. xiii. 21, ‘‘ disclosed 
the ‘secrets’ to the enemies”; frequently in Ecclus., and, as in 
Menander, in connexion with warnings against revealing a friend’s 
secret, ¢.g. xxii, 22, xxvil. 16,17, 21. In Wisd. xiv. 15, 23 the 
word is used of heathen “mysteries,” E.V. ‘*ceremonies,” but in 
vi. 22, “I will tell you, and will not hide ‘mysteries’ from you.” 

In two places in Proverbs the Hexaplar translators have 
pvoryptov, “A talebearer revealeth secrets,” pvorypia ; xi. 13 Sym., 
xx. 19 Theod. So in Ps. xxv. 14, p. xupiov; Theod. “secret of 
the Lord.” It occurs several times in Daniel, where the AV. has 
“secret,” as il. 18, 19, 27, 29. Cicero is fond of using Greek 
words in his letters, and no doubt the words he uses were familiar. 
Writing to Atticus he says, ‘Our letters contain so much ‘ mysteri- 
orum’ that we usually do not trust them even to secretaries” (iv. 18). 
And in another place he writes a short passage entirely in Greek, 
because it is about some private domestic matter, saying, “illud ad 
te pvomxwrepoy scribam,” ¢.e. more privately (vi. 4). Ausonius again 
has “ Accipe congestas, mysteria frivola, nugas” (Ep. iv. 67).} 
From all this we may conclude that pvorypiov was an ordinary, or 
rather the ordinary, word for “a secret.” In the N.T. the same 
meaning holds, only that there it is always (except in the Apocalypse) 
‘‘a secret revealed,” and hence is applied to doctrines of revelation. 
Indeed, Rom. xvi. 25 might almost be taken as a definition yp. 
xpovors aiwvios werrynpevov havepwhévros dé viv (=Col. i. 26). 
Such doctrines are the “mysteries of the kingdom of heaven,” 
Matt. xiii. rx (cf. ver. 35), which were communicated by the Lord 
in parables, Luke vu. 10. There is not one passage in which 
this meaning is not suitable. Lightfoot mentions two in which, 
although the signification of the word 1s the same, there comes in 
from the special circumstances of the case the accidental idea of 
mysteriousness. They are 1 Cor. xv. 51 and Eph. v. 32. In 
neither place is this contained in the word. There is, indeed, one 
place in which other writers suppose this idea to be contained in 
the word itself, viz. 1 Cor. xiv. 2. But the true interpretation of 
that passage is, “‘ He is indeed telling secrets, but to no purpose, 

1 In the Liturgies, when the priest is directed to pray ‘‘ secretly,” nuorixds is 
the word used. 
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for no one understands.” It is not because no one understands 
that they are pvorjpia. This 1s, on the contrary, a polite conces- 
sion, as in ver. 17. In the Apocalypse the meaning “secret” still 
holds good, “the secret of the seven stars,” “‘the secret of the 
woman.’ 

The one doctrine which St. Paul fréquently calls the mystery 
of the gospel was the admission of the Gentiles. It was for this 
that he was in bonds. 

tod Oedyjparos adtod. Gen. of the object, the secret concerning 
His will. 

kara Thy edSoxiay adtoi. Not to be joined to pvor., which 
would be tautologous with rot 6eA. air., but with yvwpicas. It 
qualifies yvwpicas here as mpoopicas in ver. 5. vd. =purpose 
(ver. 5). Compare Book of Enoch xlix. 4, “according to His 
good pleasure.” 

10. mpoéQero, The prefix in mporiOeoGat is local, not temporal. 
‘Set before oneself =to purpose ” (Rom. i. 13), or “ before others” 
(Rom. iti. 25). These three are the only places where the verb 
occurs in the N.T., but the substantive wpdGeors is frequent = 
purpose, either Divine or human (Acts xi. 23, xxvil. 13; 2 Tim. 
lil, 10. Cf. mpoxepi{er Oar, Acts iii. 20 ; rpoatpetoOar, 2 Cor. ix. 7). 

eis olxovopiay, x.7.A. “ With a view to a dispensation belonging 
to the fulness of the seasons.”  olxovouéa means either actual 
administration of a household, etc., or the office of an administra- 
tor. In the latter sense the English “stewardship” correctly 
represents it ; in the former, which is the meaning here, though 
*‘ dispensation” in its original sense well corresponds, it does not 
suggest to the reader the idea of ‘‘ house management,” which is 
contained in oixovopia, This is founded on the conception of the 
Church as God’s household, 1 Tim. iil. 5 ; Heb. x. 21; 1 Pet. iv. 
17; hence in this Epistle believers are called oixetoe rot @eoid, ii. 19. 
In the Gospels in five parables God 1s figured as oixodeamdrys, ¢.9. 
Matt. xx. 1, 11. In classical writers the word oixovouia extended 
its meaning from the management of a household to that of a 
state. Thus Aristotle says that as household management is a 
sort of kingdom of a house, so a kingdom Is oixovouia, It was also 
applied to systematic arrangement or management generally, as 
of the topics of a speech, of the parts of a building, etc. The 
kingdom of God had its own oixovomta, it involved a place or 
system of administration, the officers or oixovopo. of which were 
the apostles and the ministers, 1 Cor. iv. 1; Tit. i. 7. For the 
later use of the term as specifically =the Incarnation, see Light- 
foot’s note, Eph. i. 10; Col. 1 25. 

V. Soden maintains that ol. here has the same meaning as elsewhere, 
viz. stewardship. The thought is that the object of the Divine purpose 


should come to its achievement through an olxoyépos. Until the olxovoula 
2 
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began the plan rested in God. Who the olxovédyos is, is not said in the text; 
probably, in the first place, God Himself (iii, 1). Moule more suitably 
regards the Son as the olxovoyos, the ‘‘ purpose” being that Ele should be 
the manifested Dispenser of the period of grace, 


T. TAnpwparos Tov xatpdv. In substance equivalent to 7A. rod 
xpovov, as in Gal. iv. 4, but includes the conception of a series of 
Katpoi, Or seasons, the last of which is marked by the mission and 
work of the Messiah, so that now the series is closed. Cf. Mark 
1. 15, werAnpwrat 6 katpds. Kazpds includes the notion of fitness or 
propriety. The xapot are conceived as spaces filled with events. 
Since a x. is not properly the object of an oixovoyzéa the genitive 
awAnpwparos is not gen. of object but of nearer definition ; cf. xpiocs 
peydAns nuépas, Jude 6. 

dvaxepadawoac8ar, “to gather up into one,” seems to be an 
explanatory infinitive supplying at once the content of the 
pvoryptor, the object of the evdoxia, and the object reserved for the 
ox, But as a matter of construction most easily connected with 
the nearest, viz. oixovozia. Some commentators prefer connecting 
it with mpoéfero, others with pvorypiov. In classical writers 
xepdAaov means “chief point,” cf. Heb. viii. 1; and both 
xepoAadw and dvaxepadatdw Mean to sum up, summarise. So 
Rom. xiii. 9, 76 yap ov potyedoets . . . &v TOUTW TH Adyw dva- 
xepadaodrat, So in a fragment of Aristotle, dvaxepaAatwcacbat 
mpos avduvyow. And so Quintilian defines the substantive 
dvaxepadaiwors, “ Rerum repetitio et congregatio quae Graece dicitur 
dv, . . » et totam simul causam ponit ante oculos” (/ms¢. vi. 1. 1). 
Compare the late Latin vrecapitulo, formed in imitation of the 
Greek. ‘Thus there is no ground for assigning to the prefix the 
signification “again,” as if there was in the word a reference to a 
bringing back to a former state, ‘‘in Christo omnia revocantur ad 
initium” (Tert. Afonog. 5) (Meyer, a/.). The Vulgate, indeed, 
expresses this idea to the exclusion of xefdAacov, “ instaurare.” 
But as it has the same rendering in Rom. xiii. 9, we cannot con- 
sider it as meant for anything but a verbal equivalent. dyva- here 
has the same force as in dvaywwoxev, avadoyilerOat, avaperpety, 
viz. the idea “one by one.” So Lightfoot, who remarks that in 
the interpretation alluded to Tertullian found a serviceable weapon 
against Marcion, who maintained a direct opposition between the 
work of the Demiurge and the work of Christ. Chrysostom asks, 
ti éorw avaxeparatwoacGa; and replies, cvvayat, When he after- 
wards Says, wavras tro pilav nyaye Kepadyy, We May suppose that 
he only meant a rhetorical play on words, since the verb is not 
derived from xepaA7y, but from xeddAacov. 

The middle voice is appropriate as implying the interest 
which God Himself has herein; cf. eis atrovy in 1 Cor. vill. 6; 
Rom. xi. 36. 
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va tal rots obpavois xal ra dwt ris yijs. This is the reading of 
X* BDL, Theodoret,! Oec. and some cursives, and is adopted by Lachm. 
Tisch, Treg. WH. But AGK, most cursives, have éy rots ovp., with Chrys. 
Theodoret,? Theophyl. The variation in case after the saine preposition 
has frequent parallels in classical writers. 

On the other hand, the usual contrast is év rots ovpavots and éwt rns yijs 
(iii. 15 ; Col. i. 20, in which latter place there is a poorly attested readiny 
éxl, perhaps from this passage). It must be admitted also (with Harless) 
that there is something strange in the use of él, ‘‘upon,” with rots odpavots, 
for the nature of the case as well as the antithesis forbid us to understand it 
as ‘‘above the heavens,” 


ta mdvra shows that it is not the uniting of things in heaven 
with things on earth that is expressed. These are named in order 
to express the greatest universality. Hence also here, as with raca 
7 «tots, Rom. vill. 19 sqq., there is no occasion to introduce any 
limitation except such as the context demands. To the spiritual 
as to the poetic eye all nature seems to share in what strictly and 
literally belongs only to intelligent beings ; nor is it hard to see 
that there is a profound truth in such a view. The introduction 
here of this view (new in St. Paul) of the extension of Christ’s 
work to things in heaven, is accounted for by his having in his 
mind the teaching derogatory to Christ, which is more distinctly 
referred to in the Ep. to the Colossians. 

The things in the heavens were understood by Locke to mean 
the Jews (those on earth being the Gentiles), in support of which 
Interpretation he refers to Matt. xxiv. 29. He is followed by 
Schoettgen, Ernesti, and others. Chrysostom understands the 
angels, while others interpret the words of the spirits of the just 
of the O.T. (Beza and many others). 


11. éxAnpeOypev, 8 B cursives generally, Vulg., Chrys. ete. 

écAOypev, A DG, probably not a gloss but a result of ‘‘ parablepsy,” 
assisted by the greater familiarity of the latter word. The converse substitu- 
tion would be wholly unaccountable. 


dv @ Kat éxAnpwOyper. «at obviously is joined with the verb 
“for whom also,” not “we also,” as if it were xat ypets, The 
purpose was “also” carried out. «Anpos, properly a_ lot, 
then, like the English “lot,” “a portion allotted,” or “ portion” 
generally. It is common in both senses in the Sept. as well as in 
classical Greek. It 1s not= “inheritance.” The verb xAnpéw= 
“to choose by lot” or “assign by lot,” hence in the passive, to 
be assigned, as ‘‘éxAnpwOyv dovAyn.” In this sense Chrysostom, 
Estius, etc., understand it here, xAnpov yevoueévov nuas efer€£aro, 
the word being chosen, according to Estius, to indicate that the 
election was not by our merit, and then zpoopicGétes being 
added to exclude the idea of chance (Chrys.). 

The Vulgate agrees, ‘‘sorte vocati sumus,” and many modern 
interpreters. But this would be entirely without parallel in the 
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language of St. Paul, with whom it is God’s gracious will that is 
the determining source of the €xAoyy, not any Geta rvx7. 

Many interpreters adopt the rendering, “we were chosen as 
His lot or heritage,” deriving the meaning of the verb from the 
second sense of xAjpos. So Bengel, Alford, Ellicott. The sense 
is good, but this meaning of xAnpdw, in which the idea of chance 
is lost, is not sufficiently supported, and the idea of “heritage” is 
without justification. On the other hand, the interpretation, “ we 
have obtained xAjpos” (xAnpos trav dyiwy, Col. i. 12), is unobjec- 
tionable in point of language; for xAnpotv tw is classical, e.g. 
& éxdorw éxAnpwoay, Thuc. vi. 42, and it would be quite in 
accordance with analogy that xAnpotcGa: should be used in the 
sense “to be assigned a portion,” cf. dAovodpat, Scaxovotpa, Matt. 
xx. 28 ; murrevonat, Gal. ii. 7. It is probably in this way that we 
are to explain the usage in later Greek writers, exemplified in 
Aelian, Vat. Hist. v. 31, and Hippocrates, 1287. 15. In the 
former passage the serpent is said to have his heart near his 
throat. ry xapdiav xexAnpwrat, x.7.A. In the latter, Hippocrates 
SayS, wAciova peupisoupinvy  Tysnv KexAnpooba ryv réxvnv. In 
both cases the verb seems to mean, not simply “to have,” but “to 
have as one’s portion or xAypos.” The sense suits well, as it 
corresponds to the notions xAnpovopia and zeptroinors in ver. 14, 
as well as to the éy rots érovpaviots, ver. 3, and coincides with 
that of Col. 1. 12 above referred to; we may compare also 
Acts xxvi. 18, tov AaBely . . . KAHpoy ev Tois Hyacpevots, and 
XVil. 4, mpooexAnpwOncav ro@ TlavAw. The selection of the word 
is explained by the O.T. use of xAjpos, which made it appropriate 
for the possession allotted to the Jewish Christians (so Meyer, 
Soden, Eadie), That these are intended here, although jets 
is not expressed before ver. 12, seems probable from the close 
logical connexion with ver. 12. Besides, if iets be included here, 
vv. 130, 14 would be a weak repetition, 

kata Thy Bouvd}y tov OeAjparos adrod. This specification seems 
meant to exclude all idea of any merit of the Jews in their 
KAnpovoba. As to the distinction between BovdAy and OéAnpa, 
and between the respective verbs, scholars are at issue. The best 
supported opinion is that BovAy involves the idea of purpose 
and deliberation, @éAev and 6€Anpa denoting simply will. So 
Ammonius states that B. is used only of rational beings, 0. also 
of irrational. Thus, as Grimm says, 6é\w would express the will 
that proceeds from inclination, BovAopa: that from deliberation. 
Cf. Matt. i. 19, “not willing (@éAwv) to make her a public example, 
was minded, éBovA7@y,” etc. ; 1 Cor. vil. 36, 6 O&Ace moreirw ; 10. 39, 
Xiv. 35, ef O€ Te pabety OéAovew. OédAw as the less definite may be 
used there, but BovAouzat would be quite suitable. Some scholars, 
however, reverse this distinction. Here the combination “ counsel 
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of His will” seems intended to express emphatically the absolute 
self-determination of God. Compare 1 Pet. iii, 17, €f OéAoe rd 
GéAnpa tov Ceo. 

12-14. We Jews had even in former times the promise of the 
Christ, which has now been fulfilled ; but the same blessings are now 
extended to you the Gentiles, and as the earnest of your inheritance, 
ye have been sealed with the Holy Spirit. 

12. cis 1d etvat, x.t.A. It seems best to take rovs zponAmxéras 
as the predicate, according to the analogy of eis é. in ver. 6 and 
ver. 14, and eis érawov doéns atrov parenthetically. The article 
Is necessary, since what has to be expressed is not that the mets 
were to have had the attribute of having previously hoped, but 
that it was their special privilege to be those amongst the Chris- 
tians who had had‘a previous hope. And if zpoyAz. is the subject, 
what reason can be given why zpoopio. eis éx. 5. should be con- 
fined to them, seeing it applies equally to the tpets axovoavres ? 
Besides, this would be only a repetition of wv. 4, 5. The chief 
objection made to this interpretation is that the distinction be- 
tween Jewish and Gentile Christians does not come in before 
ver. 13; but this is only an assumption, as the exposition of 
ver. 11, just given, shows. We translate, therefore (with Harless, 
Olsh. Soden), ‘That we, to the praise of His glory, should be 
those who have before had hopes in Christ.” 

Meyer’s interpretation of rovs wpoyA. as “ quippe qui” is incon- 
sistent with the article. 

To what does the zpo. refer? spoeArifw might, of course, 
mean simply hope before the event, as zpoopt{w implies an dépio- 
pos before the object of it appeared; and so Ellicott, Meyer, 
understand the word here, explaining the perfect as indicating 
that the action still continues; but this seems fallacious ; éAmiGev 
continues, but not zpoeArile. 

It seems better then, with Beza, Bengel, v. Soden, to under- 
stand the zpo. as referring to the time prior to the conversion of 
the heathen. Whether it be understood thus or as “before the 
coming of Christ,” it is appropriate to the Jewish Christians as 
distinguished from the Gentile. But some expositors deny that 
there is any such distinction here (De Wette), and understand 
apo. as “before the Parousia.” But the xat tpets of ver. 13, 
together with the dxovcavres which Is antithetical to rpoyA7., seems 
decisive. Compare Rom. xv. 8, 9, A€yw 8€ Xptordv SidKovov 
yeyernoGat reptropys trip adAnOetas Deor, eis TO BeBatwoat ras 
érayyeXlas Tov matépwv’ Ta Se vy trép, edA€ovs (i.e. not tnrép 
éAnbeias) Sofdaat rov Oedv (not might glorify, as AV. and RV.). 

13. ev @ Kat dpets. “In whom ye also.” There is much 
difference of opinion as to the connexion. Beza, Calvin, a/, 
supply #Arixare. But if zpoyAz. is to suggest the supplement, 
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it would be zponAxixatre, which is inadmissible. Meyer and 
Alford supply the substantive in accordance with the current 
expression év Xptor@ elvar, “in whom ye also are.” Not only is 
this extremely tame, but, considering the pregnant meaning of 
elvas in this phrase, it is hardly possible that it should be omitted, 
not having occurred in the previous clause. Erasmus, 4 Lapide, 
Harless, a/., supply exAnpwOyre. The objection of Meyer and 
Ellicott, that €xAnp. would thus be limited to Gentile Christians, 
though it formerly referred to both Jews and Gentiles, loses its 
force if the interpretation of ver. 11 above given be adopted. But 
it is awkward to go back so far, and a much simpler solution is 
that év & is connected with éodpayicOyre, the second & «a being a 
resumption of the first, as in RV. with Theodore Mops., Bengel, 
Eadie, Ellicott, Soden. Thus the thought -€ Xpura, which 
governs the whole section 3 to 14, is with the second éy ® once 
more emphatically brought forward, while morevcavres, as the 
necessary antecedent of éo¢pay., is given its proper prominence as 
distinguished from the prior condition dxovcarvres. The repetition 
of ipets before ruxrevoavres is so far from being necessary that it 
would obscure the importance of that word. 

tdv Adyov tis GAnGeias. Cf. Col. i. 5. The word whose content 
is truth, z.e. the gospel, xar’ éfox7yv sermo veritatis quasi extra 
ipsum nulla esset proprie veritas (Calvin), in apposition with 76 
evayyéAtov THs gwrpias tov, the gospel, or good tidings, whose 
subject-matter was salvation. 

‘In whom I say, when ye also believed, ye were sealed.” ev 6, 
not to be taken with mor., for which there is no parallel in St. Paul, 
but with eodp. Meyer, however, with Calvin, Beza, a/., refers 
év @ to Td evayy., Comparing Mark i. 15, morevere ev TH edayyedty, 
and Gal. ili. 26, riares €v Xp. 71. But it is much more natural to 
understand it as=é€vy Xporw; and, of course, 1f the account just 
given of the first év ® be adopted, this alone is possible. Compare 
Acts xix. 2, ei mvedpa dywov éAaBere miorevoavres= “when ye 
believed.” 

éoppayicOnre. Compare 2 Cor. i. 22, 6 xat ofpaytodpevos spas 
kat duvs tov appaBava tov mvevparos. The figure is such an obvious 
one that it is needless to seek for its origin in any allusion to 
circumcision, called a seal in Rom. iv. 11, or in the oriypara 
of certain worshippers of heathen deities. In later writers oppayis 
is used simply for “baptism”; but there is no reason to suppose 
such a reference here, which would be too obscure. 

76 mv. THS éw. “The spirit of promise,” #.e. which had been 
promised, ore xara érayy. aird éAdBopev, Chrys., who, however, also 
gives a different view, as does Theoph., 4 ore é& érayyeAias &500n F 
OTe THY TaV peAXrAOVTWY ayabav érayyedtav 7 wr. BeBarot. The 
latter interpretation must be rejected, because the word wvetpa 
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does not contain the idea of BeBalwors, ‘The Spirit which brings 
a promise” would be a possible interpretation ; but it is not the 
Spirit that is the immediate bringer of the promise, and, moreover, 
the other view agrees better with the connexion. rq dyiw added 
with emphasis, “even the Holy Spirit.” 

14, dppaBdv, a Semitic word (Heb. finny), which probably (we 
may say certainly) passed from the Phoenicians to the Greeks, and 
from them to the Romans in the sense of our word “earnest,” a 
portion of the purchase money given to ratify the contract, and so as 
a pledge of full payment. In the N.T. it is found only here and 
2 Cor. i. 22, ver. 5 (in both places dpp. rod wvevparos). It is to 
be noted, first, that the earnest is of the same kind as the full pay- 
ment. Compare Clem. Alex., £cl. Proph. xii, Pp. 982, ovre yap 
way Kxexopiopeba oure mavTos torepotpev, GAN’ oloy appaBava, .. . 
mpooeAnpapev. So Irenaeus, “hoc est, pars ejus honoris qui a 
Deo nobis promissus est,” v. 8. 1. To this corresponds 7 arapxi} 
rov wv. Rom. villi, 23. “ The actual spiritual life of the Christian is 
the same in kind as his future glorified life ; the kingdom of heaven 
is a present kingdom; the believer is already seated at the right 
hand of God,” Lightfoot, who adds that the metaphor suggests 
and doubtless was intended to convey another idea, namely, that 
the recipient of the earnest money pledges himself to accomplish 
his side of the contract. 6s is attracted into the gender of app. 
according to a usual idiom; cf. Mark xv. 16, ris aiAtjs 6 éore rpat- 
twptov, and Gal. iii. 16, r® oréppati cov os eott Xptords; also, 
perhaps, 1 Tim. 111. 16; Col. 1. 27. 6 1s, however, found in 
ABGL, Athan. Cyril, Chrys. and is adopted by Lachm., 
WH. 

eis GrodUTpwow THs Weptmoijoews. weptrovecy Means properly 
“to cause to remain over, to preserve alive, save.” It is so used 
both in classical writers and in the Sept. In the middle voice it 
means to acquire for oneself. So in N.T. Acts xx. 28, fv 
repteroinoaro Oud Tov atpatos Tov idiov. The substantive eperofnots 
occurs once in the Sept. in the sense of survival, 2 Chron. xiv. 13, 
Kal émecov Aifiores wore py elvat év aitots mepuroinow. This 
appears to be the sense intended here by the Sept. “‘for the 
redemption of those who live.” 

Most commentators compare the expression Aads els wepuroinocy, 
1 Pet. ii. 9, which is taken from Mal. iii. 17, €vovraé por... els 
a., where eis 7. represents the Hebrew that is elsewhere rendered 
meptoucios; SO RV. “ God’s own possession.” It is a serious 
objection to this that w. by itself has not the meaning “ people for 
a possession,” or ‘‘God’s possession.” In 1 Pet. it is Aads, and 
in Malachi por, that determines the meaning; indeed, as St. Peter 
is quoting from Malachi, his words do not supply a second instance 
of even this limited use of the word, nor any at all of N.T. usage. 
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Meyer attempts to evade this objection by making atrot refer to 
wepim. as well as dogys, which is very forced. Another very strong 
objection is from the context. It is our inheritance that is in 
question ; it is of it that the earnest is received, and we should 
naturally expect that what follows eis would have reference to the 
complete reception of it. Instead of this, the interpretation quoted 
supposes the figure entirely changed, so that, instead of receiving 
an inheritance, it is we that are the possession ; a figure proper in 
its place, but here involving a confusion of thought which we can 
hardly attribute to St. Paul. Augustine seems to have understood 
the word as=“‘haereditas acquisita,” perhaps only following the 
Latin version, ‘“‘acquisitionis.” So Calovius, “plena fruitio 
redemtionis haereditatis nobis acquisitae,” a meaning of 7. which is 
unsupported. 

Beza remarks that we have to distinguish two deliverances or 
dzroAutpwoes ; the one which is past and finished, the other, the 
complete deliverance to which we have to look forward in the 
hereafter. The former, he says, might be called ‘‘docendi causa,” 
aroAvtpwots éAevPepdoews, and, correspondingly, the latter az. 
weptounoews, “liberatio vindicationis or assertionis.” His explana- 
tion of the construction, not the meaning of z., seems to be essen- 
tially the same as that of Theodore Mops., Theodoret, and 
Severianus. They, however, understand 7. as 4 zpos rov @eov 
oixetwots. Thus Sever. says we are redeemed iva zepiromlapev 
kai oixeww0dpev TG Med, so that the meaning is, “ With a view to 
our full recovery of our privileges as sons of God.” But this is 
open to the objection just now brought against the RV., that ro 
@e® required to be expressed. We are compelled, therefore, by 
the necessity of the context, to understand zepuroiyows of our 
acquisition ; only it is not a thing possessed, the object of dzoA., 
but possession or acquisition, the result of the complete dod. 
(so Soden, and, in substance, Macpherson), “ With a view to a 
complete redemption which will give possession.” In the three 
other passages in which 7. occurs in the N.T. it means acquisition 
Or saving, in accordance with the classical usage, viz. 1 Thess. 
V. 9, cwrypias; 2 Thess. ii. 14, dofys; Heb. x. 39, yuxns (cf. Luke 
xxi. 19, xtyoecGe Tas Yuyas bpov). 

15-19. Therefore having heard of your fatth, I thank God, and 
I pray that ye may attain a deeper knowledge of the glory of the 
inheritance, and of the mighty power of God who confers it upon 
you. 
15. Aca roéro, Connected by some with zz. 13, 14, only, #¢., 
** Because ye also are in Christ, and have been sealed,” etc., since it 
is only in ver. 13 that the writer turns to the Ephesians. But better 
connected with the whole paragraph, wv. 3-14, “ because this blessing 
which we share is so mighty.” So Oecum., d:a ra drroxetpeva ayaba 
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rots 6pOas murrevovot cat Brodvor cat Sa ra ey tots cwOncopévors 
rerdxGa: tuas. This is to be preferred, if only because 84 rotro is 
too emphatic for so limited a reference as the former. It is used 
in transition to a new paragraph in Rom. v. 12; 2 Cor. iv. 1; 
Col. i. 9. The last passage is closely parallel to the present. 
xdyé. ‘I also,” does not express co-operation with the readers 
in their prayers, or with others, of whom there is no hint; nor is 
it “I who first preached to you”; but it simply notes the transition 
from tyets. It is exactly parallel to xat sets in Col. i. 9, where 
the plural is used because Timothy is associated with Paul in the 
address. 
dxovaas is certainly in favour of the view that the Epistle was 
written, not to the Ephesians, but to readers to whom Paul had 
not personally preached ; and this appears to be confirmed by the. 
similar expression in Col. 1. 4. On the other hand, it must be 
observed that the same expression occurs in the Epistle to 
Philemon (ver. 5), Paul’s beloved fellow-worker, except that the 
participle is present tense. But this makes all the difference. 
Theodoret explains dxovoas here as referring to the progress the 
Ephesians had made more recently ; and so many moderns. But 
against this is the fact that in wv. 17 ff. this is prayed for. A frequen- 
tative force of the participle cannot be admitted. The frequentative 
force of the aor. ind. is only the result of its indefiniteness (Luke i. 
55 ff.). The time of the participle is defined by the principal verb. 
Thy xa’ Suds moti, ‘‘Apud vos” = “among you,” but in sense 
equivalent to Tt. 7. ipiv, Col. A 4. Compare Acts XVil. 28, ror 
Kal tuas motnrov ; xviii. 15; vopov tov caf’ twas=“the law that 
obtains among you”; xxvi. 3, Tay Kata ‘Iovdaiouvs €Oav. This 
periphrasis for the genitive. seems to have been frequent in later 
Greek ; cf. Aelian, V. #7. ii. 12, 4) wat’ airov dpery, Diod. S. i. 65. 
q KaTa THY apx7V anobeats (laying down the government). There 
seems, therefore, no good reason to say, with Harless and Ellicott, 
that the phrase here denotes the faith of the community viewed 
objectively (the thing in itself), in contradistinction to 4 7m. tay, 
which expresses the subjective faith of individuals; or with 
Alford, that it implies the possibility of some not having this faith 
(whereas all are addressed as morot). At most, perhaps, we may 
say that the form of expression was suggested by a view of the 
different classes of believers. That 9 2. iuay could have been used 
is shown by Col. 1. 4. 
niotw évy Td Kupiw “Inood. év indicates that in which the faith 
rests, as eis expresses that to which it is directed, “ fidem in Christo 
repositam.” The absence of the article before év marks the bind- 
ing of riots ev tr. Kupiw into one conception. 
cal rhy dydrny rhy els wavras Tous aylous. rh» dydwny is omitted by 
n° A BP, Orig. Hier., inserted by 8° DG KL, Syr. Boh., Chrys. The 
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insertion is supported by the parallel, Col. i. 4. Internal evidence is strongly 
in its favour, as wlorw els rods dylovs would be an unexampled expression 
(Philem, 6 is not an instance). The omission, too, is very easily accounted for 
by the passing of a copyist’s eye from the first to the second rj». Lachm. 
mae iy and Hort and RV. omit the words, but Tisch. Treg (not mg.) 
retain them. 


16. 08 watopar edxaptotiv, x.t.X. evxapiorety, in the sense 
“giving thanks, being thankful,” belongs to the later Greek (from 
Polybius onward). Its earlier meaning was “to do a good turn 
to,” and hence to “ return a favour,” to be grateful. 

of madopar is usually joined directly with evy., while pvetay 7. 
is made subordinate, as specifying the further direction of the 
edxapioria, But the following iva seems to require us to take 
py. w. as the principal notion, “‘I cease not while giving thanks 
for you to make mention,” etc. It is not clear whether preiav 
wovetca Gat, which also occurs ver. 16, Rom. i. 9, Philem. 4, means 
“to remember” or “to mention.” It is used in the latter sense 
by Plato (Protag. 317 E; Phaed. 254A) and other writers. Cf. 
Ps, cx. 4; Sept. py. er. trav Oavpaciwv avrov. 

For éxi trav zpocevxiy cf. Rom. i. 10; 1 Thess. i. 2. 


dudy (after prelay) of the Text. Rec. is om. by § ABD*, added by 
De K LP; Vulg. Syr. (both) Boh., Orig. Chrys). G have tyudy after 
wotovpevos. Compare the readings in 1 Thess. i. 2, where dudr is om. by 
R° AB 

17. tva. If this passage were to be considered without 
reference to the parallel in Col. i. 9, the rendering “in order 
that” would be tenable (though it would be strange to say, “I 
mention you in order that”). But in Col. the preceding verb is 
airovpevot, A verb of asking must be followed by words express- 
ing the content of the request. And there is an abundance of 
examples to show that in this and similar cases va has almost or 
rather entirely lost its final sense. Thus we have detoGae iva in 
Dion. Hal. eiwé iva, xeAXevev, exerpérew iva. 

Also with O&Aav, ¢9. Matt. vil. 12, ooa dy O&Anre iva 
mowow: Mark vi. 25, @€Aw iva por Sas tHv Kehadnv "Iwdvvov: 
ix. 30, ovx HOedkey iva Tis ye: X. 37, Sos Huw a: Matt. x. 25, 
dpxerov To pabyri iva yévytat: Xvill. 6, ovppepe aire iva xpepac Oy : 
cf. Se twa éri §vAov waby, Barn. Zp. v. 13: éAdxuotdv por 
éorw iva, 1 Cor. iv. 3: éorw ovvnbeia iva... drodvow, John 
XVill. 39: pioOos iva, x Cor. ix. 18. 

In modern Greek va is used as a sign of the infinitive = “ to.” 
Winer quotes from the Confessio Orthod. mpére va, d€yerat va, 
The usage above illustrated indicates the transition to this 
complete weakening of the original force of the word. 

& @eds Tod Kupiou, «.t.A4. Many of the early commentators in 
order to avoid the obvious sense of these words, of which the 
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Arians made use against the Divinity of Christ, interpreted ddfa 
as signifying the Divine nature, xvpeos the human. Thus 
Theodoret, @edv pév ws avOpwrov, tarépa S5¢ ws Weod, ddfay yap 
tv Ociay diow avopacer. Similarly Athanasius, Sdfay ov 
povoyern xaXe, But this would surely require aired to be added, 
and the distinction would be out of place in this context. The 
apostle refers to the relation of God to the Lord Jesus Christ as 
an encouragement to hope for the fulfilment of his prayer. More 
inadmissible, and only worthy of note as a singularity of interpreta- 
tion, is the view of Menochius, who takes rod x. 7 ’I. X. as a 
parenthesis, or that of Estius, “Deus, qui est Domini nostri 
Jesu Christi pater gloriosus.” These devices are unnecessary, 
since the Lord Himself calls God ‘“*My God,” John xx. 17; 
Matt. xxvii. 46. The expression 1s neither more nor less express- 
ive of subordination than this, “the Father is greater than I,” 
which, as Pearson shows, was understood by the Fathers as spoken 
of the Divine nature of Christ. They did not hesitate to call the 
Father the Source, Fountain, Author, etc., of the Son or the whole 
Divinity. 

& warhp tis Sdéys. “The Father to whom belongs glory,” 
cf. Acts vii. 2; “the God of glory,” 1 Cor. ii. 8; “the Lord of 
glory,” cf. Jas. ii. 1; and waryp ray oixtippav, 2 Cor. i. 3; also 
xepouBip. ddéns, Heb. ix. 5. 

The interpretation “author or source of glory,” if it were 
tenable, would give a good sense. So Chrys. 6 peydAa jpiv 
Seduxas dyad, 

But the possibility of the interpretation is not proved. Poetical 
expressions, such as Pindar’s dowdav zaryp (of Orpheus, which, 
moreover, is not= “creator,” but “inventor”), are not to the 
point, nor “hath the rain a father”? in Job xxxviil. 28; cf. xvii. 
14. “Father of spirits,” Heb. xii. 9, proves nothing, for the term 
there is introduced only as an antithesis to “fathers of our flesh,” 
and besides with the word “spirits,” “father” preserves the double 
notion of “creator” and “ruler,” as indeed the context there 
implies. The nearest parallel is Jas. i. 17, watnp tov dutwv, where 
“the lights” are personified, and the notion of control is not 
absent. But there is no parallel to this in St. Paul, whose usage 
is shown by the passages above referred to. Alford’s view is that as 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, God 1s the Father of the 
glory of the Godhead which shone forth in the manhood of the Son. 


Sgn by Lachm. pointed 8¢7 as an Ionic conjunctive. The sense points 
to a conjunctive, but the form appears to be known only as epic. WH. 
give it in the margin, but in the text adopt dyn, a later form for the 
ope 8oln, B has dy, to which WH. give the second place in the margin. 
If the {va were truly final, the optative would create a difficulty, being 
perly used after the present, when the attainment of the object is donbtfal 
(Rost and Palm). 
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mveipa godias, «.t.A. According to Eadie, Ellicott, Meyer, 
definitely the Holy Spirit, characterised here suitably to the subject. 
On the absence of the article cf. Gal. v. 5, 16. But these instances, 
where 7m. 1s used as a proper name without a genitive following, are 
not parallel. 

It 1s better to understand with RV. after Chrys. Theodoret, 
al., “a spirit of wisdom,” etc.; cf. 2 Tim. 1. 7, “God did not give 
you wv. deAias, GAAG Suvipews Kai dyamrys kai cwhporicpod” ; Rom. 
Vill. 15, wv. Sovdetas; Gal. vi. 1, mv. mpadrytos; Rom. xi. 8, mv. 
xatavvéews (Sept.). That the spirit of wisdom here is the effect of 
the Holy Spirit, is naturally understood but not expressed. 

codia appears to be the more general term, dwoxdAvys having 
reference specially to the “‘ mysteries” revealed to believers, not to 
the gift of prophecy, to which there is no reference in what follows, 
and to which the apostle did not attach so much importance (see 
1 Cor. xiii, xiv.). Harless, followed in substance by Eadie, re- 
gards dox. as the medium by which godia is communicated. 
This relation would be more naturally expressed by azroxdAupews 
Kal codtas. 

év émyvecet adtod, #.¢. of God, as appears from adrov in vz. 18, 19, 
Christ being first referred to in ver. 20. émtyvwors, “full know- 
ledge,” “‘major exactiorque cognitio,” Grot.; see 1 Cor. xill. 12, 
aptt ywwonw €x pépous, Tore b€ Ertyvwcopat Kaas Kal ereyvwoOnv. 
This is generally joined with the preceding, some taking éy for 
eis (& Lapide, Bengel, a/.), or as = “by,” which reverses the 
relation of the knowledge of God with the gift of cofia. Meyer 
and Ellicott understand it as marking the sphere or element in 
which they were to receive wisdom and revelation; Stier and 
Eadie, connecting the words especially with dazox., suppose them, 
while formally denoting the sphere, to indicate virtually the 
material of the revelation. If this punctuation be adopted, the 
latter view seems preferable. But all difficulty disappears if, with 
Lachm. WH. (after Chrysostom and Theoph.), we connect the 
words with what follows. The abruptness of reduwricpevous is 
much softened by the previous mention of the means. Indeed, 
the bold figure of enlightenment of the eyes of the heart seems 
to require some such definition as év éxtyvdoe, which then 
naturally precedes, because of its connexion in sense with dzoxa- 
Avis. 

V8. wrepwttopévous tods dp8adpous, x.r.A. A difficult construc- 
tion. The most probable explanation appears to be that the 
words are in apposition with zvedua as the immediate effect, and 
so dependent on dey, in which case, however, according to the 
sound observation of Bengel, “articulus praesupponit oculos jam 
praesentes,” we must render “the eyes of your heart enlightened,” 
wep. being a tertiary predicate (so Harless, Olsh. Wold. Schmidt, 
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Soden). It is also possible to regard wed. as by anacoluthon 
referring to iptv, rovs 6g8. being the accusative of nearer definition. 
Somewhat similar examples of the accusative being used where 
the dative has preceded, and might be expected to be repeated, 
are found in classical writers, ¢.¢. vmreort pot Gpacos advrvowy 
KAvovoay dptiws dveipatwy, Soph. £/. 479. The sense would be 
‘enlightened as to the eyes of your heart,” ze. “so that ye 
may be enlightened.” Such an irregularity of construction is 
intelligible where it makes the sentence run more simply, not 
where it makes it obscure. 

A third construction is adopted by Bengel, Eadie, a/., accord- 
ing to whom the zed. agrees with 68., the three words together 
being an accus. absolute, “the eyes, etc., being enlightened.” 
That is, the words are taken as equivalent to redwricpévwy tov 
6pOarpav. The possibility of this is questionable. Bernhardy 
(p. 133) maintains that absolute accusatives of participles should 
be banished from Greek grammars (cf. Jelf, § 581. 1). Acts 
XXvi. 3, Cited by Bengel, is not in point, being a case of anacolu- 
thon (Winer). 


xapSlag. This reading rests on decisive authority. It is that of N 
ABDGKLP, Vulg. Syr., Orig. Chrys. etc. The T.R. diavolas is sup- 
ported only by a few cursives, Theodoret and Oecum. 


dGahpods Tis kapdias, “eyes of the heart”; cf. Plato, Rep. 
P. 533 A, 76 THs Wuyns Gupa, Aristotle in L¢h, Mic. calls Beuvérys, 
TO oppo ms Wuyns (vi. 12. 10). Clement’s jvewyOncar pov ot 
60. THs kapdias may be an allusion to this passage. It is to be 
observed that xapdca, with the ancients, was not only the seat of 
emotion, but of thought and moral perception. Here clearly it is 
as the seat of knowledge that it 1s referred to, hence “ eyes of 
the heart.” See the contrary state, the darkening of the heart, 
Rom. 1. 21. 

tis €or 4 eAtris. Not “of what nature,” nor “quanta,” but 
simply “quae,” which includes “qualis, quanta et quam certa.” 
€Aris THs KX., the hope which belongs to or is implied in our calling, 
i.e. not merely the subjective emotion produced by our calling 
(taking rs «A. as gen. of efficient cause, Meyer, Ell.), the know- 
ledge of which does not require a special grace, but certainly 
including the content of this hope, not the object in itself; but as 
a conception (compare the use of our word “ambition,” “e what is 
his ambition?” ze. the object of it as a mental conception). 
From the nature of the case the certainty is assumed. Compare 
Col. i. 5, “the hope laid up for you in the heavens (= Tit. ii. 13), 
Heb. vi. 18, Tpoodexopevor TV pakapiav éArida, The KARO gives 
the guarantee for this, and includes it; It is, in fact, to this hope 
that believers are called ; émi wotats €ATioe Recyneba: Theodoret. 
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But so also have xafioas and defi. It is said that these “distinctly 
local expressions” “tend to invalidate the vague and idealistic 
‘status coelestis’’ urged by Harless” (Ellicott), But these expres- 
sions tell rather the other way. For surely no one will interpret 
the right hand of God locally, or the “sitting.” These words are 
but figurative expressions of honour and dignity. Some writers, 
indeed, lay stress on Stephen’s beholding of Jesus at the right 
hand of God. ‘As Stephen saw Him, so He veritably is,” says 
Alford ; and Stier holds fast the “‘cer¢um wow of heaven, yea of the 
throne of God in it.” With so literal a view as this ra. éxrovpayia can 
be nothing but extra-terrestrial space, or more properly (considering 
the earth's motion), space in general. “The distressed mind 
instinctively looks upzard (says Eadie) to the throne of God.” 
And Stier calls a similar observation of Passavant decisive. 
(How about the Antipodes, or ourselves at a later hour?) We 
look upward in order to look away from visible things. 


B reads éy rots odpavois, which is adopted by Lachmann, 


21. Swepdvw, “over above,” is not intensive, tva 1d dxpdrarov 
tyos SyAwon, “far above,” AV. See Heb. ix. 5, trepdvw airis 
xepouBip ; Ezek. xiii. 15, t2. trav Kepdrwy mjxus; also 10, viii. 2, 
X. 19. 

Compare also tzroxdrw, Mark vi. 11, 6. rav rodav tev, and Heb. 
li. 8. There was a tendency to such compounds in later Greek. 

awdons apxis cat éfoucias Kal Suvdpews Kal xupidtntos. These 
words cannot be considered apart from the parallel enumeration 
in Col. 1. 16, 7a wdvra év Tots oipavois Kal ert THS yHS Ta Sparta Kal 
Ta, dopara etre Opovor cite KuptoTytes etre dpyai ere éfovociat, In Col. 
the abstracts are obviously used for the concrete; it does not, 
however, follow that the same is the case here where the nouns 
are singular. There St. Paul is contending definitely against the 
doctrine of angelic mediators; here he is only alluding to it. 
Vitringa takes the words here as abstract, understanding them as 
titles which belonged to the Messiah. In either case there is 
probably a reference to the use of the words as names of classes 
of angelic powers. The view that limits the meaning of the words 
to earthly powers may be set aside, as this would have little point 
in connexion with such a lofty expression of Christ’s exaltation. 
But the questions remain, Are the powers referred to only 
heavenly, or both earthly and heavenly? Are these heavenly 
powers good or bad, or both? and what conclusion, if any, can we 
draw as to the ranks and subordination of the angels? It will be 
convenient to answer the last question first, which we do without 
hesitation in the words of Lightfoot (on Col.), “In this catalogue 
St. Paul does not profess to describe objective realities, but 
contents himsclf with repeating subjective opinions.” First, neither 
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here nor elsewhere does he make any positive statement about 
the orders of angelic powers. To do so here would be, not to 
assist, but to interrupt his exposition of the doctrine of Christ’s 
exaltation. Nor, indeed, is it likely that here and in Col., writing 
to those who were in danger of giving too much prominence to 
angelology, and priding themselves on their knowledge of the 
unseen (Col. ii. 18), St. Paul should enlighten them by “an 
incidental revelation” (Ellicott), which could have no effect but 
to assist them in their futile speculations. The very manner in 
which he expresses himself here, xai ravros évdparos évopaLopévov, 
x.t.A., indicates the contrary. As Lightfoot well remarks, “He 
brushes away all these speculations without inquiring how much 
or how little truth there may be in them, because they are 
altogether beside the question.” It is as if he said, “It matters not 
by what title they are called, or whether real or imaginary, Christ 
is elevated above them all.” The etre... etre in Col. gives a 
similar indication. He is impatient with this elaborate angelology. 


No doubt St. Paul took these names from the speculations to which he 
refers in Col. ii. 18, with which the Asiatic readers of this Epistle also were 
familiar. This is not mere conjecture. In the Zestaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, an early Jewish-Chnstian work (probably before A.D. 131), seven 
orders of spirits are named, the two highest, which are in the seventh heaven, 
being called Opévo: and éfovela:. The others are described by their offices 
(Levi 3). Origen enumerates five classes, called in the Latin in an ascend- 
ing series, ‘‘ sancti angeli, principatus (=dpyal), potentates (= éfovela:), sedes 
or throni (=O@péyo), dominationes (=«xupiéryres),” Off. 1733, pp. 66, 70. 
But this cannot be regarded as independent of St. Paul. Ephrem Syrus, 
commenting on Deut. i. 15, gives three great divisions, subdivided thus: 
(1) Oeol, Opdva, xupidryres; (2) dpxdyyeAn, dpyal, dtovolac; (3) Ayyedor, 
Surdues, xepovBlu, cepadlu (Opp. Syr. i. p. 270). (Compare Milton’s 
‘thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers.”’) 

The treatise of the pseudo- Dionysius ‘‘on the Celestial Hierarchy,” 
written about A.D. 500, and very popular in the Middle Ages, gives three 
classes each with three subdivisions, viz.: (1) @pévor, yepouvBlu, cepadly; 
(2) éEovela, xupdryres, Suvduecs ; (3) Ayyedor, dpxdyyeAo, dpxal. Perhaps 
too much importance has been attached in this connexion to these quotations 
by some expositors, as if it might be assumed that they were derived from 
independent sources. Origen seems wholly dependent on St. Paul, saying 
that he does not know whence the apostle took the names. 

It follows from what has been said that it is to no purpose to inquire 
whether the names are arranged in ascending or descending order, especially 
as the order in Colossians is not the same as in Ephesians, nor the reverse ; 
whence Alford supposes that here the first two descend, the next two ascend. 
More wisely Chrysostom calls the names donua xal ob yrwptsueva, and 
Augustine, ‘‘dicant, qui possunt, si tamen possunt probare quod dicunt; ego 
me ista ignorare fateor.” 

The universality of expression both here and in Colossians, where the 
enumeration is preceded by the words ‘‘in heaven and on earth, visible and 
invisible,” leads us to infer that earthly powers as well as heavenly are 
included. The terms dpyal, é{ovala: are used of earthly powers in Tit. iii. 1, 
and in this Epistle in vi. 12 of evil powers. xvpidrys occurs in 2 Pet. ii. 103 
Jude 8. Compare the Book of Enoch Ixi. 10, ‘‘angels of power and angels 
of principality ” (ed. Charles, p. 46). 

3 
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Kal wavrds dvdparos, K.1.A. Kai there = and in general, cf. Demosth. 
De Contrib. xxxi. 4, wai tins Kat cpx7s | Kai dyabou Twos petadap- 
ave, and Aeschin. adv. Tim., ZoAwy éxeivos, 6 raXaos vonoberns 
Kai o Spdxwy Kai of Kara TOUS xpovous éxetvous vouobérat (Fritzsche, 
Matth. pp. 786, 870). sdvopa évopatdpevov is understood by many 
(including Lightfoot) to mean “ every dignity « or title (whethe: real 
or imaginary) which is reverenced.” But ovoza never of itself 
contains the idea of dignity; in such phrases as “the name of 
God,” it is because of the word with which it is joined that it 
acquires this sense ; so again in such phrases as zrotety ov., €xeuv ov., 
év ovdpare elvat, the idea of dignity does not reside in the word 
ovoya, any more than in our word “name,” which Is similarly used 
when we say “to make a name,” etc. ‘The participle d6vopafopévou 
also shows that the word is to be taken in its simple meaning. 
Nor is it “every such name,” which is quite arbitrary. 

od pdvov, x.t.A. Chrysostom and Theodoret suppose these words 
to refer to our possible knowledge in the future life; but it is not our 
knowledge that is in question, but the exaltation of Christ, which is 
thus declared to be, not temporary, but eternal. The form of ex- 
pression is common in Jewish writers, who, however, by “the world 
to come” understand the time of the Messiah. Cf. Matt. xii. 32. 

22, nat mdvra, x.1.d., & reminiscence (not a citation as in 1 Cor. 
xv. 27) of Ps. viii. 7, where the words are spoken of man. Here 
the apostle adopts them as typically applicable to Christ, in whom 
they received a higher and more complete fulfilment. The context 
in the psalm itself, ‘all sheep and oxen,” etc., shows that this is 
not to be regarded as an interpretation of the psalm, but an 
application of its language in a manner familiar with Jewish 
writers. In Christ, humility was raised to a dignity far surpassing 
that which was assigned to it at its first creation. 

Kat €Swxey adrov xepadiy bwép wdvra tH exxAnoia. The verb 
éwxey is not for eOnxev, but with its proper sense, “gave,” is 
directly connected with rj éxxA. The order of the words is not 
against this, for not only is the position of xedadiv $. 2. most 
appropriate to the general sense of the passage, which concerns, 
not the giving, but the giving as Head, but it is also necessary to 
clearness, in order that aris may fol'ow exxA. directly. x«epadnv 
irép mwavra 1S not=summum caput, as if there were more heads 
than one, but simply “ Head over all.” 

23. ys =not the simple relative, but “ which, in fact, is,” “ut 
quae.” In order, says Oecumenius, that hearing of the head you 
may not think merely of rule and authority, TWHATLKUS NOV €OTL 
xefady. There is an organic connexion; the life of the Church 
springs from its union with Christ as its Head. 

Td wAYpwpa Tou Ta Wdvta €v Taow mAnpoupévov. A much vexed 
passage, which is ably discussed by Soden, to the following effect. 


a i) 
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We find in iv. ro that it is the function of Christ to fill all things, 
having ascended to heaven and thence descending with the gifts 
communicated to the Church. He 1s here, therefore, called 6 
wAnpovpevos TA 1a Ta. 

This He is ab'e to do by virtue of His being the head over 
all. How this is to be understood is suggested by Rom. xiii. g sq., 
where that by which the law is fulfilled, namely, dydzy, is also 
that in which the law with all its parts dvaxe@uAaotra. If we 
transfer this to the present passage, it gives the result that the 
fact that ra mdvra are filled by Christ coincides with this; but ra 
mdvra, dvaxepaXatovrat in Christ, ch. 1. 10. And this expression 
corresponds with the conception that the Church, whose function 
is to be the means of this zAnpotoGar, is so because Christ is given 
to her as Head. 

If Christ is to fill all things through the medium of the Church, 
He must first fill the Church. And with this the figure of cépa 
agrees, since in a man the head fills the body with its thoughts 
und purposes, so that each member is determined by it and filled 
vy it, and that the more, the maturer the man is: comp. iv. 
13, 16, where the zAypwya tov Xp. is attained in proportion as 
the o@pa is, so to speak, full grown. In this view zAnpwpa rot 
Xp. is understood to mean that which is filled with Christ, and 
with some modifications this is the view adopted by most moderns. 

The difficulty is in the*genitive relation, 7A. rov Xp. The word 
wAnpwya has been very fully discussed, from a lexical point of 
view, by Fritzsche (om. vil. p. 469), to whom later com- 
mentators are indebted for their references; also by Lightfoot in 
an excursus on Col., and by others. The verb wAynpéw means 
either to fill or to fulfil, complete. The meanings of the sub- 
stantive have been generally derived from the former signification, 
but it 1s important to keep the latter in mind. Like all verbals 
in -pa, the substantive has a passive signification. There are, 
indeed, one or two passages cited by Fritzsche and the lexicons 
as examples of an active sense, ¢g. Eur. Zroad. 824, Znvos éxes 
Kvrikwv tAnpwpa xadXiorav Aarpetay, zc. filling the cups of Zeus, 
and Philo, de Aér. (ii. p. 39), wiorts ) mpos Tov Ocdv, zapnydpyya 
Biov, rAjnpwha ypyotov éAridwy = bonae spei ad eventum adductio 
(for faith is not the fulfilment of hope). These are not admitted 
by Lightfoot, but they are cited as examples of what would 
be properly called an “active” sense of wAjpwua. That which is 
usually so called is really passive ; for since the action of the verb 
has an indirect as well as a direct object, the substantive may 
mean either, “id quo res impletur s. impleta est,” or “id quod 
completur.” ‘vais wAnpovy is a familiar phrase for “to man 
ships,” and hence ro wAypwpxa and ra zAnpwpara of ships are the 
full complement of their crews or fighters, or both, cf. Xen. 
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Hell, i. 6. 16, éx wodAdGv wAnpwpdrov éxAcrdéyPae rors dpicorovs 
épéras. It is also used of the cargo, as by Philo, de vita Mosis 
(ii. 144), who speaks of 76 wA. of the ark. Suidas, too, gives 
rAnpwpata 6 Trav vyav doptros. The passive force in these cases 
will be more clear if we compare Xen. /fe//, vi. 2. 14, where 
Iphicrates ras vais érAnpov. The action was that of Iphicrates, 
but neither he nor his action was zAypwya, The word is also 
used of the ship itself, as in Lucian, Ver. Fist. ii. 37, ad dvo 
wAnpwpatwv éuaxovro; 38, wévre yap elyov tAnpwdpatra,—a usage 
explained by Fritzsche from the sense “id quod completur,” 
but more simply as a figure of the same kind as that by which 
in naval histories the admiral’s ship is called ‘the admiral.” 

But we want to know the meaning of 7A. with a genitive. 
There appears to be no example of a ship being called zA. 
ériBaray or the like. wAnpwpa tis woAews occurs pretty often, of 
the full population of the city, or of a combination of artisans, etc. 
complete enough to form a city (Arist. Fo/. iv. 4, p. 1291, ravra 
wavra, 1.¢, all these workmen, yiverat zAyjpwya ris TpwTys 7wodEUS. 
In the Sept. we have wA. ris yys, THs GOadacons, etc., and in 
Eccles. iv. 6, 7A. Spaxds, a handful. In the N.T., still in the same 
sense, Mk. viii. 20, oxupidwy rAnpwpara, The sense “abundance,” 
often found, does not concern us here. The only example quoted 
to justify the interpretation of 7A. with a genitive, as = rerAnpo- 
peevov, is from Philo, De Praem. et Poen. (i. p. 418), “The soul 
by these three excellent things, nature, learning, exercise, yevouevy 
rAynpwpa aperov, leaving in itself no empty space for the entry of 
other things.” But the plural dperav here prevents our accepting 
the passage as a Satisfactory parallel to wzA. Xpiorot (or @eov). 
The article also forms an objection to this interpretation. Since 
Christ, in the same sentence, is said to fill all things, how can the 
Church be defined as ro rAnpwya, “that which is filled by Him”? 
Moreover, there is on this view no such parallelism between capa 
and 7A. as the supposition would lead us to expect. The idea of 
the head filling the body is too remote from common notions to 
be left to the reader to supply. 

Fritzsche suggests two alternatives, either “ those who are filled 
by Christ, namely, with blessings,” or taking 7A. = “ multitudo,” 
** plenum Christi agmen,” the paronomasia in the latter case being 
verbal. Eadie and Ellicott as well as some others do not seem to 
distinguish the two notions “filled with” and “filled by,” calling 
the Church “the filled-up receptacle of spiritual blessing from 
Him” (Eadie, adopted by Ell.). If this is their view it is irrele- 
vant to quote 7A, dpera@y or, as Fritzsche, rAnpoto Gat @eod (from 
Pollux). If they understand ‘filled with Christ’s presence or 
life” (as we surely must if this signification of A. is adopted), the 
words just quoted are inadequate. 
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Lightfoot’s view is that “all the divine graces which reside in 
Him are imparted to her; His fulness is communicated to her ; 
and thus she may be said to be His pleroma.” But this thought 
is not suggested by the connexion, and, besides, the interpretation 
makes capa and zAyjpwpya convey quite heterogeneous ideas. 

There is, however, another meaning of wAjpwya which would 
give an excellent sense, and which has been adopted by Chrysostom, 
Oecumenius, Thomas Aquinas, and many others, namely, “‘com- 
plement” in the second sense of that word, viz. that which makes 
complete. This appears to be the signification in which the word 
occurs in Matt. ix. 16, Mark ii. 21, where 76 ériBAnpa, the patch 
put on the old garment, is called 76 tAnpwpa. (although Lightfoot 
interprets the word otherwise). This agrees with the use of the 
verb in connexion with xpecav=to supply (Thucyd.). The ex- 
pression is then seen to be easy and natural; the Church as the 
body of Christ is the wAjpwyza or complement of Him, its Head. 
““He says 7Ajpwpa,” observes Chrysostom, “just as the head is com- 
pleted by the body, for the body is composed of all the parts and 
has need of each one. See how he brings Him in as needing all. 
For unless we be many, and one a hand, another a foot, and 
another some other part, the whole body is not completed. By 
all then is His body completed. Then the head is completed, 
then the body becomes perfect when we are all joined and united 
together.” To this it is objected that it supposes that Christ without 
the Church would be deficient, since wAjpwya implies a previous 
ytrnpa. The objection leaves the figure out of account. When 
Christ is called Head, the figure implies that however complete He 
is in Himself, yet as Head He 1s not complete without His body. 
As Beza well remarks, “Such 1s Christ’s love for the Church, that 
He, as it were, regards Himself as incomplete unless He has the 
Church united to Him as a body” ; to which the apostle then adds, 
Tov Ta Tavta, x.t.X., to express that Christ does not of Himself 
need this complement, but that, on the contrary, all our complete- 
ness is from Him. There is here no inconsistency in thought, 
although a superficial inconsistency in words, in fact an oxymoron. 
Amongst recent expositors this view is adopted by Barry. 

Oltramare ably maintains the signification ‘‘ perfection” for rAjpwua. 7d 
w\ijpwud Tivos means ‘‘that by which a person or thing 1s filled,” and hence, 
in speaking of persons, he says it signifies that by which a person is filled, 
perfected. John i. 16, éx rod wAnpwyaros atrod éddBopey, t.e. of that with 
which he is filled,—an allusion to wAzpns xdptros cal adnOelas, ver. 14. 
Usually it refers to qualities with which a person is filled, and which render 
him perfect, from wAnpoty, ‘‘to render perfect (things),” as in Phil. ii. 2, 
wAnpwoaré pou Thy xapdv: Eph. iv. 10, tva wAnpwoy Ta wdvra: 2 Thess. i. 11, 
wa... 6Ocds fay... rAnpwon wacav evdoxiav dyabwavvns. So xAnpote- 
Oar, John iii. 29, 7 xapa  éun wewAjpwrac: xv. Il, a...  xapda bude 
w\npwOn: 2 Cor. x. 6, Stray wAnpwOn budy } bwaxo}: cf. Eph. iii. 19, v. 18; 
Col. i. 9. Hence wexAnpwuévos, ‘‘ made complete, perfect,” John xvi. 24, 
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xvii. 133 Phil. i. 11, wewd. xapwdy Sixatoctyns, ‘perfect as regards the 
fruit,” etc., not as in Rec. xapway, ‘filled with”; Col. ii. 10, dare éy airy 
wexAnpwréva: Apoc. iil. 2, ob yap etipnxd cou ra Epya wemAnpwyéva, K.T.X. 
Hence wAjpwua, ‘‘ perfection,” ! Eph. iii. 19, fva wAnpwOfre els av rd wh, 
70f Geod: Col. i. 19, way 7d wTAjpwua: i. 9, way Td WA, Tijs Dedryros: Eph. 
iv. 13, Td A. TOD Xpiorov. Hence Oltramare renders here ‘‘the perfection 
(objectively, =the perfect work) of Him who makes all perfect.” The 
difficulty in this interpretation is just in the equation ‘‘ perfection = perfect 
work.” This requires further justification. 

We must decidedly reject the exposition which makes xAjpwra to be in 
apposition with adréy, This would make fins éoriw 7d cia adrof a useless 
insertion, and worse than useless, as serving only'to separate wi. from &dwxev. 
Moreover, if the words were to mean ‘‘even Him who is,” etc., they should 
come after atréy; as they stand they could only depend on adrdv Edwxer, 
‘¢ gave Him to be rA.,” which does not yield a possible sense. 


wAnpoupévoy, not passive, as Chrys. (see above) and Vulg. 
(adimpletur), which would make ra wavra év waor a solecism, but 
middle. We might interpret the middle here as= “for Himself,” 
but the instance quoted above from Xen. Ae//. vi. 2. 14, shows 
that the middle may be used simply in an active signification. 
The participle refers not to God, as ‘Theodoret suggests, saying rot 
pev Xptorov capa, tov S€ marpds wAjpwya, but to Christ, as the 
parallelism shows as well as iv. 12, where tva wAnpwon ta mdvra iS 
said of Christ. éy waoc “in all” rather than “ with all.” 

II. 1-10. This exhibition of Gods power has not stopped there. 
He has made us partakers of Christ's resurrection and exaltation, 
having given us life when we were dead through our sins. Not for 
any merit of our own, but of His own free grate, for it was when 
we were dead in our sins that He thus loved us. But though our 
salvation was not on account of any works of ours, it was God's 
purpose in His new creation of us that we should walk in the path 
of holiness which He designed. 

1. nat Spas from its position means “and you, too.” Resumed 
In ver. 5, where first the verb ovve{woroinoe is expressed. Some 
commentators, indeed, have closely connected this with the pre- 
ceding verse, so as to make tas depend on wAnpovpévov. But 
the relation between vexpovs and ovvef. is decisive against this. 
Lachmann, while taking ipas to be dependent on ovve., puts only 
a comma after 1. 23, so as to co-ordinate xat (ovvel.) tas with 
avroy édwxe. But in this case we should certainly expect 7pas 
here, since the apostle would be passing from what God has done 
with respect to Christ, to what He has done to Christians; cf. 
i. 19, es Huds Tovs mor. Moreover, i. 23 has the character of a 
solemn close, not of a parenthetical insertion; while the exposi- 
tion which begins in ii. 1 is too important to be regarded as a 

1 Compare Plutarch, De Plac. Phil. i. 7. 9, trou evéhecrev els eddaryovlay Ff 


éxex)\ihpwro €v uaxapéryrt, ‘either he lacked something for happiness, or he was 
complete in happiness.” 
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mere appendage to the foregoing. Hence, also, it is not a mere 
exemplification of the general act of grace referred to in i. 23. 
Rather are we to understand that the apostle, having spoken of 
the exceeding power of God towards those that believe, which 
might be recognised by reflection on what He had done in raising 
and exalting Christ, now, applying this to his readers, reminds 
them that in them also God had shown that exceeding power 
(Meyer). The grammatical structure is interrupted before the 
subject or the verb is expressed. It is taken up again with 4é in 
ver. 4, where the subject is expressed, and in ver. 5 the object is 
repeated, which, however, is now changed to the first person in 
consequence of the xai yets introduced in ver. 3. 

Ovras vexpods TOIS TapaTTdpacty Kai Tais dpaptiats Spay. dpov 
is added with XB DG, Syr. (both) Vulg., Theodoret, etc. It is 
omitted by K L, most cursives, Chrys. Oec. A has éavray dvras v., 
“‘dead as ye were through your trespasses and sins.” Many 
attempts have been made to distinguish between dpapria: and 
mwapanropara, Tittmann, following Augustine's distinction (ad Lev. 
qu. 20), supposes the former to be deliberate sins, the latter sins 
of thoughtlessness. Augustine himself in the same place suggests 
a different view, viz. that +. meant “ desertio boni,” and dy. “ per- 
petratio mali.” He seems then to have been guessing. Certainly 
these distinctions are both untenable. Jerome takes zap. to refer 
to the beginnings of sin in thought, dp. to the actual deeds, which 
is not admissible. Many understand ay., which is the more 
general term, as meant to include the sinful disposition, zap. being 
only concrete acts. However reasonable this may be with the 
singular dapria, it can hardly be maintained of the plural. Ety- 
mology gives no help, for zapamrizrw means to fall or go aside from, 
to miss, 4g. THs 6500, Polyb. iii. 54. 5; THs dAOelas, 2d, xii. 7. 2, 
also without a genitive, to err. So that etymologically wap. is the 
same as dvapria, St. Paul appears to use the words as synonymous, 
see Rom. v. 20, iva wAcovdoyn TO wapattwpa; ov bé érdedvacey 7 
dpapria, x.7.A. Comp. also Rom. iv. 25 with 1 Cor. xv. 3. 

Nexpous is here taken by Meyer to mean liable to eternal death. 
That vexpot may be used proleptically appears from Rom. viii. ro. 
In that case the dative is instrumental. But this is hard to re- 
concile with the tense of ovvefworoiyce. And surely it is very 
improbable that the apostle in speaking of the working of God’s 
power towards them, would mention only their future deliverance 
from death, and not their actual deliverance from spiritual death. 
Nor could the readers fail to think of spiritual death. This sense 
is sufficiently indicated by rots wap. x.7.A., as well as by the follow- 
ing verse. So Chrysostom, eis érxarov xaxias nAdoate (rovro ydp 
éort vexpwOyvat), This figure of spiritual (or moral) death is fre 
quent amongst the ancients. Clement of Alexandria says that & 
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tf BapBapov prrocogia VEKpOUS | KaXovoe ToUs €xTPET OVTAS TOV Soyparwv 
kai xabvrordgavtas Tov vouv Tots wdBeot Tots Yuxtxots. The Jewish 
Rabbis have similar expressions. But Christianity has given a 
much deeper meaning to “death” in this connexion. We have 
the same phrase in Col. ii. 13, where év is not part of the genuine 
text, and rj dxpoBvoria ris capxés tpov is against the mere in- 
strumental sense of the dative. It expresses that in which the 
death consisted. 

2. év ats refers to both substantives, though agreeing in gender 
with the nearer. zepizarety in this sense is a Hebraism. The 
figure has disappeared, so that we are not to press the preposition 
as if marking “the walk which they trod”; see Rom. xiii. 13, 
mepimaTyowpey, py Kdpors Kal péBats, K.7.A., and the parallel use of 
wopever Oat, Acts i 1X. 31, 7. TO POBW Tot Kupiov. It is of frequent 
occurrence in St. Paul and St. John, but is not found in St. James 
or St. Peter, who use dvaorpéper Gat (a classical word, though not 
before Polybius) ; cf. 1 Pet. i. 17. 

Kata Tov aidva tod xécpou todrouv. “In accordance with the 
course of this world.” This combination of aisv and xoopos creates 
some difficulty. Elsewhere we have 6 aiwy otros (1 Cor. i. 20, 
il. 6, iii. 18, etc.), or 6 Kdopos obros, 1 Cor. iii. 19. a copia TOU K. 
Tovrou in the latter passage being synonymous with 4 co¢ia row ai. 
tovrov in I Cor. li. 6. But the two substantives are not syn- 
onymous ; aidy means a period of time ; xoopos, the world existing 
in that period. Thus Antoninus (il. 12) says that all things 
quickly vanish, 7G pev kdopy aita ta cwpata, TE dé aldve ai pvqpas 
avray. The signification “life,” frequent in classical Greek, especi- 
ally in the tragic poets, is never found in the N.T. Asa para- 
phrase, however, “spirit of the age” fairly represents the sense, 
except that “age” refers to the whole period of this xdcpos. 
Comp. Tacitus, “‘corrumpere et corrumpi saeculum vocatur” (Germ. 
i. 9). aisv being a technical word with the Gnostics, it was to be 
expected that some expositors would adopt a similar meaning here. 
Accordingly, this has been done by Michaelis, who supposes the 
words alwy rov x. r. to mean “the devil,” with a polemic reference 
to the Gnostic aeons; and by Baur, who regards the expression 
itself as Gnostic, and equivalent to xoopoxparwp, vi. 12, meaning 
“the devil.” Holtzmann regards it as representing a transition 

e between Paulinism and Gnosticism. As the ordinary signifi- 
cation of aiwy yields a perfectly good and Pauline sense, there is 
no ground for such hypotheses. If the devil were intended to be 
designated here as ruler of this world, we might expect some such 
expression as 6 Oeds rot aidvos Tovrou, as in 2 Cor. iv. 4. 

Kata Tov dpxovra THs. éfouclas tod dépos. Most expositors take 
éé. here collectively=ai éfovoia:, understanding roi dépos as ex- 
pressing the sphere of their existence. Such words as cuppayia 
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for ovppayor, Sovreia for SotAot, rpeoBeia for mpéoBes, etc., ex- 
emplify this collective use of abstract for concrete terms. So 
occasionally in English, as “ embassy,” “ flight ” (of arrows). The 
present case, however, is not quite parallel, since the distribution 
for which é€. is supposed to stand is the plural of this word itself, 
viz. ai €€ovoiat, This implies that the singular might be used of 
one of the éfovaia ; cf. Rom. xiii. 2, 3, where, however, 7 ¢§. does 
not mean a ruling person. To use it collectively for ai é§. is, 
therefore, very different from using 7 ovppayia for of cvppayor 
Besides, we must not assume that the word can be treated apart 
from the following genitive. 6 dpywy is defined, not by ris ég., but 
by tis €€. rod aépos. For this reason, too, we cannot take +. é. as 
a genitive of apposition = “‘ princeps potentissimus.” Now, the 
genitive following éfovota is elsewhere either subjective, as 7 éé. 
Tov catava, Acts xxvi. 18; rov iyepovos, Lk. xx. 20; tuav, r Cor. 
Vill. 9 ; or objective, waons oapxés, John xvii. 2; mvevpdrwv, Matt. 
X. I; tov, 1 Cor. 1x. 12. It is possible, therefore, to understand 
the words as meaning “ the ruler to whom belongs the power over 
the region of the air”; but this would create a difficulty in con- 
nexion with wvevuaros. It is therefore perhaps best to take 
7 €§. tov a, as the power whose seat is in the air. Some com- 
mentators take ayp here as=oxdéros; and if this were possible we 
should have obvious parallels in vi. 12, xoopoxpatopas rod oxdrous 
tourov, and Col. 1. 13, Ts é€oveias tod oxdrovs. But although ayp 
is used in Homer and elsewhere of “thick air” in contrast to 
aiéyp, as in Plutarch (of the first creation), ért yey otpavoy éxpurterv 
anp (De esu carn. Or. I.§2), it does not appear that it can be used 
simply for oxoros, nor again that if so used figuratively, it could 
by another figure be used of spiritual darkness. What, then, does 
the expression mean? Oececumenius’ view is that as the rule of 
Satan is under heaven, not above, it must be either in the earth or 
the air ; but, being a spirit, it must be in the air, dats yap rots 
mveipacw 7 évaépios StatpeBy ; and this is adopted by Harless and 
others. The air being understood to mean, not merely the region 
of the atmosphere, but “ all that supra-terrestrial, but sub-celestial, 
region, which seems to be, if not the abode, yet the haunt of evil 
spirits, ‘ Ellicott, who compares Job i. 7 LXX, cumepiTaryoay THY 
ir’ oipavov, which surely is not to be appealed to as giving any 
light. Eadie ingeniously suggests that “the dyp and xdopos 
must correspond in relation. As there is an atmosphere round 
the physical globe, so air, adyp, envelops this spiritual xéopos,”—an 
atmosphere “in which it breathes and moves.” Compare our own 
phrases in which “atmosphere” is used figuratively, “‘an atmo- 
sphere of flattery,” etc. But if such a figure were intended, some 
word must be added which would indicate the figure, such as the 
words “breathes and moves” in Eadie’s explanation. Indeed, he 
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admits that it is perhaps too ingenious to be true, and falls back 
on the alternative that either the apostle used current language, 
which did not convey error, as Satan is called Beelzebub, without 
reference to the meaning of the term ‘Lord of flies,” or that he 
means to convey the idea of “near propinquity,” or alludes 
to what he had more fully explained during his residence at 
Ephesus. That the notion of the air being the dwelling-place of 
spirits, and specially of evil spirits, was current, appears to be 
beyond doubt. Thus Pythagoras held civa: rdvra tov dépa yuxav 
gumrdewy (Diog. L. vill. 32). Philo says, ots aAAor piAdcodor 
Saipovas, ayyéAovs Mwots etwhev dvopdlew* yoyxat 0 ict xara Tov 
dépa werduevat,. In the Zest. XII, Pair. it is said of 6 Sevrepos 
ovpavds that it has fire, snow, ice ready for the day of the Lord’s 
command, év atr@ cici mdvta ta mvevpata Tov eraywyav eis 
exdiknow trav dvépuwv (Levi, ap. Fabric. Cod. Apoc. V.T. p. 547), 
and in Zest. Benj. p. 729, Bedap is called 76 déprov amvetpa, 
Drusius cites from the commentary on Aboth, “sciendum, a 
terra usque ad expansum omnia plena esse turmis et praefectis et 
infra plurimas ess2 creaturas credentes et accusantes, omnesque 
stare ac volitare in aere . . . quorum alii ad bonum, alii ad 
malum incitant.” There is no difficulty in supposing that St. 
Paul is here alluding to such current notions. Nor are we to 
suppose that he is conveying any special revelation about the 
matter. Harless’ objection, that according to the views referred 
to, the air was inhabited by good spirits as well as bad, is by no 
means fatal, since it is on the bad spirits that men’s thoughts 
would chiefly dwell, and to them would be referred evil sugges- 
tions and desires. 

to mvedpatos is understood by some (including Rickert and 
De Wette) as in apposition with rév dpxovra. Winer, while 
rejecting this view, admits that in this case the apostle might most 
easily have wandered from the mnght construction, namely, on 
account of the preceding genitives. It is, however, unnecessary to 
suppose this, although it must be conceded that the only admis- 
sible alternative, viz. that wv. depends on dpxovra, is more harsh 
as to sense, although the harshness is lessened by the distance 
from dpyxovra. Adopting this, the sense is, “the ruler of the 
spirit,” etc. Here zvedua is not to be understood collectively, 
which it cannot be; it is what in 1 Cor. ii. 12 is called ro wvetpa 
tov xdopov, the spiritual influence which works in the disobedient. 
It seems to be a sort of explanation of the preceding éfovcia. 

viv. Not “even now,” which would require xai viv, but in 
contrast to zoré, when this spirit operated in the readers also. 

év rows viots THs dmeBeias, A Hebrew form of expression. We 
have “son of misery,” Prov. xxxi. 5; “‘sons of iniquity,” 2 Sam. 
vii. 10; “sons of Belial (= worthlessness).” Compare ch. v. 6; 
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Col. iii. 6; 1 Thess. v. 5 (“sons of light”); 2 Thess. ii. 3 (“son 
of perdition”). Greek authors used the expression zratées Cuypdduy 
and the like, but not with abstracts. The opposite to viot az. is 
téxva umaxons, I Pet. i. 14. dretBeca. i is not unbelief, but disobedi- 
ence; compare Rom. Xi. 30, Kat ipeis Tore JreOvoare TO @eg. 
Chrysostom very curiously says, Gpas ort ov Big ovde rupavvidy aAAG 
mweGor poo ayerat ; dretOevav yap elev, ws av tis €lzrot, amary Kal 
weOor Tous mavras épéAxerat. But on Col. iti. 6 he says, Seavis dre 
mapa To py meoOnvar év tovTos eiow. The former remark looks 
more like a rhetorical play on words than a serious comment. 

8. év ols Kal Hpeis. Kai yyets, “we also, we too.” Having 
spoken specially of the Gentiles in the preceding verses, the 
apostie now passes to the Jews. The mavres is certainly no objec- 
tion to this. ‘‘ Even amongst us (the chosen people) there was no 
exception.” What more natural than to say “all of us also.” If 
mwavres included both Jews and Gentiles, jets would be quite 
superfluous ; and the emphatic «ai jets would be unintelligible if 
it included iets of wv. 1 and 2. év ots is connected by Stier with ~ 
mapamrupacw (which he thinks appropriate to Jews, as azapriats to 
Gentiles). His reasons are, first, that as viol rys am. are the 
heathen, not all the unbelieving, it would not be suitable to reckon 
the Jews amongst them ; secondly, that the harshness of supposing 
that év just now used with evepyowrros is immediately used with the 
same object in a different signification ; and thirdly, that the 
parallelism of 2 and 3 compels us to take év als and év ols as 
parallel. With the reading tpzav adopted above in ver. 1 it is 
impossible thus to separate wap. from dy. It might more plausibly 
be maintained that ofs refers to both substantives, the feminine 
having been adopted only because du. was the nearest substantive, 
and the neuter being used where that reason does not exist. But 
we cannot well avoid referring the relative to the nearest ante- 
cedent when that gives a suitable sense, and the change of verb 
from zepirareiy to dvaotpéderGat, which is more suitable if ofs be 
persons, is in favour of this; “amongst whom we also,” belonging 
to the same class of the disobedient. 

dveotpdgypev. “ Versabamur,” “lived our life”; ‘speciosius 
quam ambulare,” Bengel, but rather perhaps adopted because 
mepitatev €v Tors viots Could not be said. 

€v tats émOupiacs THs capxés. oapf, though primarily signifying 
the matter of the body, and hence the appetites arising from the 
body, 1s not to be limited to these, but includes the whole of the 
lower or psychical nature. In Rom. vil. it appears in the natural 
man as opposed to voids or eyw in the higher sense; in Rom. viii. 
in the regenerate it is opposed to wvetuza. Amongst the works of 
oapf are “‘strifes,” etc., Gal. v. 19, 22. Compare Col. ii. 18, 
“puffed up by the vots of his odpé.” The éxiGupiae of the flesh 
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are therefore not merely the bodily appetites, but in general what 
Butler calls “particular propensions.” So here it includes odpé 
proper and éiavorar. 

movodvtes Ta OeAjpara, x.t.., expresses the result in act of the 
€rGupiat ; there is no tautology. Acdvows is not found elsewhere 
with a bad signification. In classical authors ddvoca means the 
understanding, or a thought or purpose. In Aristotle virtue is 
mpoatpects peta Adyov cai Siavocas. The plural also is used by 
Plutarch in a good sense. In the N.T. it occurs frequently in a 
good sense, 1 Pet. i. 13, “girding up the loins of your 4.”; 2 Pet. 
lii, r, “I stir up your pure 6.”; 1 John v. 20, “hath given us a 
5.”; cf. also ch. i 18. Harless conjectures that the plural here 
is used in the sense common in Greek writers, viz. purpose, the 
plural suggesting vacillation ; and he compares the use of co¢éaz in 
Aristoph. Aaz., and “sapientiae” in Cic. Zusc. ili. 18. But this is 
too refined. It deserves notice that in ch. iv. 18 and Col. 1. 20, 
St. Paul speaks of his readers having been “darkened in their 
Siavora,” and “enemies in their 6.” Here, while by no means 
admitting a hendiadys, “‘cogitationes carnales,” we must at least 
allow that d:avorav acquires its bad significance from the preceding 
gapxos, SO that it nearly =“ the oapé and its diavorat.” 

kat Wpeba téxva duce. dpyis. This order, which is that of 
the Text. Rec., is established by & BK etc., Chrys. Lachmann 
adopted $ice réxva, with ADGLP, Vulg. Syr-Harcl. 

The change from the participle to the finite verb need occasion 
no difficulty ; it 1s, in fact, required by the sense. Had ovtes been 
written it would be co-ordinate with zovdvres and subordinate to 
dveotpagnyev, and explanatory of it, “doing the desires . . . and 
being the children...” Whatever view is taken of the latter 
clause, these two are not co-ordinate. Not merely, therefore, for 
emphasis, but because the latter is a distinct predication, co-ordinate 
with éy ols aveorp., Or, More exactly, expressing a consequence of 
that, the verb is in the indicative,—“ and so we were.” 

téxva dpyijs is understood by many as =actual objects of God’s 
wrath, réxva being used as suitable to Israel, and then by a sort of 
irony is added, not “of Abraham” or “fof God,” but “by nature 
of wrath.” There could be no objection to such an interpretation 
if it corresponded with the context; but here, if the actual wrath of 
God were intended, we should expect it to be defined by @eod or 
the article, or otherwise. But how strange, if not impossible, would 
be the expression “children of God’s wrath”; and especially so 
here, where in the same breath they are described as at the same 
time objects of God’s love, without anything to soften the apparent 
opposition! Nor can it be said that this is at all implied in the 
word réxva. On the contrary, we have several instances in the 
Old Testament in which “son of” followed by a word denoting 
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punishment cannot reasonably be given any other meaning than 
either “worthy of,” or “in danger of.” Thus Deut. xxv. 2, “If 
the wicked man be a son of stripes, the judge shall . . . cause him 
to be beaten before his face,” etc.; rightly rendered in the Sept. éav 
agtos 7 wAnyaov. 1 Sam. xxvi. 16 (David to Abner), ‘Ye are sons 
of death, because ye have not kept watch over your lord.” 2 Sam. 
xii. 5 (David to Nathan), ‘‘The man that hath done this ts a son of 
death.” In these two passages the RV. has correctly ‘‘ worthy to 
die,” and in the former no other interpretation is possible. In 
1 Sam. xx. 31, RV. has in the text (with AV.) “shall surely die,” 
but in the margin “is worthy to die.” In Ps. xxix. 11 and cil. 20, 
“sons of death” are “those who are in danger of death.” 

These instances, together with the indefiniteness of dépyjs, justify 
us in understanding the words to mean “objects, z.e. fit objects of 
wrath,” “deserving of wrath.” And so they are interpreted by 
Chrysostom, “We have provoked God to wrath, rovréorw, 
épyn Hue Kat ovdey érepov” (explaining that he who is avOpaov 
téxvov iS avOpwros). “‘mavres empatropey afta épyys.” Similarly 
Oecumenius, “ As those who do things worthy of perdition or of 
hell are called réxva dawdcias xat yeévyys [e.g. 2 Thess. ii. 3; 
Matt. xxiii. 15] ovrw xat réxva dpyys of afta dpyys.” 

Why is ¢@uce inserted? This question does not seem hard to 
answer. It must first be remarked that ¢vors is opposed some- 
times to vopos, sometimes to Geos, avayxy, etc., but does not 
necessarily mean “ by birth.” Rom. ii. 14, the Gentiles do ducee 
Ta TOU vopov; I Cor. xi. 14, ) Pvots teaches that if a man have long 
hair it is a shame. Josephus says of David that he was dice 
dixatos cai OeooeBys (Antz. vii. 7.1), and of the Pharisees dice 
émierx@s éxovotv (xii. 10. 6). We have gvce Proyewpydraros in 
Xen. Oec. xx. 25. Compare also Philo, De Conf. Ling. p. 327 E, 
GAN’ ovK avrtAoyuol yeyovacw doo. THS EmioTHuNs Kai dperns CpAov 
éoxov. It is, in fact, used like our word “naturally.” Here the 
opposition suggested might be to xapere; but as the Jews are in 
question, it is more probably to @ece, their covenant position as 
the people of God, by which they were holy branches of a holy 
root, to whom belonged the vio#eoia (Rom. xi. 16, 21). “We 
Jews, too, just as the heathen, were, apart from the covenant, 
réxva. dpyys.” 


From the time of Augustine these words have been supposed by many to 
contain a direct assertion of original sin. Thus Calvin, ‘‘ Paulus nos cum 
peccato gigni testatur, quemadmodum serpentes suum venenum ex utero 
afferunt.” 

But, first, this gives a very great emphasis to ¢éce, which its position 
forbids. Secondly, it supposes xal fuePa to refer to, or at least include, a 
time prior to é» ofs dy., which seems not possible. Thirdly, it does not 
harmonise with the context. That treats of actual sin (including, of course, 
character), and the immediate context of the Jews only. It would be natural 
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and intelligible that this description should be followed by mention of the 
wrath thereby incurred; it would also be intelligible, though less natural, 
that it should be followed by a statement that in addition to this we inherited 
a sinful and guilty nature. The interpretation in question supposes that 
neither of these is mentioned ; the wrath incurred by actual sin is omitted, 
while that incurred by birth sin is mentioned without mention of its cause, 
which is left to be inferred. And fourthly, even this is stated expressly only 
of the Jews; it is assumed as self-evident of the Gentiles, of Aotwol. The 
reader has to fill up the sentence somewhat in this way, ‘‘ We fulfilled the 
desires of the flesh [and thus became objects of God’s wrath; and, in 
addition to this, we were even before committing any actual sin inheritors of a 
sinful nature, and so] already by nature objects of His wrath.” 

It is true, indeed, that men are born with a sinful and corrupt nature ; but 
to say this is not to say that the infant who has committed no actual sin is an 
actual object of God’s wrath ; still less does it prove that the apostle’s words 
here imply it. Chrysostom has no trace of such an interpretation ; in fact he 
seems even to regard these words as guarding against a similar interpretation 
of GedAjpara gapxés. ‘* That is [he says], ovdév rvevparixdy ppovotyres. But 
that he may not be suspected of saying this in disparagement of the flesh, 
and lest one should think the offence not great, see how he guards himself. 
Fulfilling the desires, etc.; he (the apostle) says, we provoked God”; adding 
what has been quoted above. Jerome gives as alternatives, ‘‘ Vel propter 
corpus humilitatis corpusque mortis et quod ab adolescentia mens hominum 
apposita sit ad malum.” ‘‘ Vel quod ex eo tempore quo possumus habere 
Notitiam Dei, et ad pubertatem venimus, omnes aut opere aut lingua aut 
cogitatione peccemus.” He mentions some who took ¢éce: here to mean 
‘*‘prorsus”’; cf. dAnOaGs or yryolws, Oecum.; but the word never has this 
meaning, 

ot Aorrol, the heathen, cf. 1 Thess. iv. 13. 

4. 4 82 Geds resumes from ver. 1 after the interruption, and now 
with the subject; oy is more usual’ in such a resumption; but 
d€ is more suitable here, on account of the contrast of what is 
now to be said with what precedes. Jerome’s comment is charac- 
teristic, ‘‘Conjunctionem causalem in eo loco in quo ait: Deus 
autem etc. arbitramur aut ab indoctis scriptonbus additum et 
vitium inolevisse paulatim, aut ab ipso Paulo, qui erat imperitus 
sermone et non scientia, superflue usurpatum.” Erasmus’ remark 
is more correct, ‘‘Hyperbati longioris ambitum ipse correxit 
Apostolus.” 

mdovotos Sv év édde, “being as He is” (the participle assigning 
the reason), not simply éAejpor, but “rich in mercy” (Chrys.). 
Compare Rom. ix. 23, ‘make known the riches of His glory on 
axevn éXéovs.” In classical writers mAovovos is construed with 
a genitive of the thing, but in the N.T. with éy, see Jas. ii. 5, év 
mtorec; and similarly the verbs wAourety, rAourilerPat (1 Cor. i. 5). 
Compare the correspondence of €Acos and dweOe(a in Rom. xi. 31. 
ayary is not a particular form of eos, but is the cause from 
which, or by reason of which, éAeos was exercised. 

Sid Thy wodkAty dydmny, “ propter,” Vulg. “for His great love” ; 
cf. Philem. 8, “for love’s sake.” v, cognate accusative, a very 
common usage, both in classical and N.T. Greek. Here the 
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addition 4 wy. jas, being not necessary to the sense, gives 
great emphasis to the expression of the Divine love. Nor is 
atrov to be neglected, “His love” marking more distinctly that 
it is from Him alone and His attitude of love that this mercy 
proceeds. 

‘pas now includes both the tpets of ver. 1 and the yas of ver. 3, 
and includes therefore both Jews and Gentiles. 

5. xai Gvras pas vexpovs. The «ai does not signify “us also 
altogether,” which is forbidden by the position of jas (not xat 
yas), and for the same reason it does not resume the xai of ver. 1. 
It is best taken as “Even,” “Even when we were dead,” etc. 
It is objected, indeed, that it is only the dead who can be 
“brought to life,” and for this reason Meyer takes xai as the 
copula, “on account of His great love, and when we were dead” ; 
but these two ideas are not co-ordinate. Soden, for the same 
reason, joins the words with the preceding, “loved us even when,” 
etc. This, no doubt, gives a good sense, although the antithesis 
between “loved” and “when dead” is not very natural, whereas 
that between vexpovs and é{woroince is striking. Besides, the 
proposed construction would require judas to be expressed with 
ovvef. not with ovras, since wydrncev already has its object ex- 
pressed. But the objection is hypercritical. The answer to it is, 
not that vex. is qualified by rots raparr. which has no emphasis, 
nor that ouvel. is defined by éy Xpiord. The true answer is 
found in the position of the verb. ‘‘ Gave life even to the dead ” 
would not be a natural mode of expression, but “ Even the dead 
He restored to life” is perfectly natural. The «ai ovras, x.7.X,, 
attracts the readcr’s attention to some striking instance of God’s 
love about to be mentioned. Comp. Col. 11. 13, where the 
connexion is unambiguous. Indeed, it is not quite true that 
Cworotety can be only of the dead. See John vi. 63 compared 
with ver. 54; also 1 Cor. xv. 36; 2 Cor. i. 6. 

Tos tapantwpacc = our trespasses, the trespasses already men- 
tioned in ver. 1. 

ouveLwotoinge TO Xptord. 

B adds é» after the verb with 17 Arm. and some other authorities,—a 
reading admitted to the margin by Westcott and Hort, and in brackets by 
Lachmann. It might, with equal ease, be omitted or inserted accidentally. 
There could be no reason for intentional omission, but it might be added 
intentionally from the construction being mistaken. _ It is observable that 
B, Arm. also insert é¢» after vexpois, if, indeed, a version can be safely cited 
in such a case. Internal evidence is against éy, as we get a better sense by 
taking Xporg as dependent on ov». 


Meyer, having understood vexpovs to refer to future eternal 
death, of course understands ovvef. as referring to the eternal life 
which begins with the resurrection. This view he regards as alone 
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consistent with the context in which the translation into heaven is 
expressed, and again in ver. 7 the times after the’ Parousia are 
referred to. His view then is, that God has made believers alive 
with Christ; that is, that by virtue of the dynamic connexion of 
Chnisst with His believers as the Head with its body, their re- 
vivification is objectively included in His; ‘“quum autem fides 
suscipitur ea omnia a Deo applicantur homini et ab homine rata 
habentur,” Bengel. The apostle therefore views this as having 
already taken place, although the subjective individual participa- 
tion remains future, and he might have used the future as in 
1 Cor. xv. 22. The peculiar use of the aorist here he refers to 
the principle thus stated by Fritzsche (on Rom. viii. 30, ii. p. 206), 
‘‘Ponitur Aoristus de re, quae, quamvis futura sit, tamen pro 
peracté recte censeatur, quum vel alia re jam facté contineatur, 
ut h. 1, vel a conditione suspensa cogitetur, quam jam obtinuisse 
finxeris, v. Hom. //. iv. 161; John xv. 6.” This usage was first ex- 
plained by Hermann, “ De emend. ratione graecae gr.” pp. 190 ff, 
but, as stated by him, does not apply here. 

Of the two passages to which Fritzsche after Hermann refers, 
that from Homer is, says Hermann, the only instance known to 
me in which it may be reasonably questioned whether the aorist 
has not the signification of the future, viz. Hom. // iv. 160-162. 
It is as follows :— 


» 0 ‘ E) Le 0 
clmep yap Te Kal avriK OdAvumos ovx éerédeooe, 
éx TE Kal Owe TeAEl, oy TE peydrAw dr ériray, 
oiv odyow xeparjor yuvarkt re kat rexéeoorr. 


Here the poet throws himself forward into the time of the verb 
rede, and sees the instantaneous carrying out of this vindication 
of oaths; as if he said, “ And, lo! at once they have paid the 
penalty.” ‘Rem futuram non ut futuram sed ut praeteritam 
narrat: nimirum post quam Troianos punierit Iuppiter tum ill 
poenas dederunt” (Hermann). The other example is from John 
xv. 6, dav py Tus peivy ev epol, €BANOn eSw ds 7d KARA, Kat eEnpavOn. 
Here also a condition is expressed from which the consequence 
necessarily follows. Similarly Epictetus, cap. 59, ay brép Svvapyu 
avaddBns Tt Tpoocwroy, Kat éy TovTw jnoxnpovnoas, Kat 6 ydvvaco 
exrAnpaoat, tapéArres (see Jelf, § 403). In the present passage, if 
ovvel. is referred to the future, there is no resemblance to these 
instances. We have already seen, however, that vexpovs includes 
present spiritual death, and that indeed as its primary notion, 
although it cannot be limited to that, since the consequence, 
natural and eternal death, is necessarily suggested with it. Accord- 
ingly, the vivification, though primarily spiritual, includes in it our 
share in the resurrection and exaltation of Christ. In 1. 20, 21 
the writer has pointed to the resurrection and exaltation of Christ 
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as an exhibition of Divine power ; here he declares that by virtue 
of our union with Him as of members with the head, we participate 
in the same. ‘Quamvis salus nostra in spe sit adhuc abscondita 
quantum ad nos spectat: in Christo nihilominus beatam im- 
mortalitatem possidemus,” Calvin. Col. ii. 13 is closely parallel. 
The fact that baptism is there referred to as the means by which 
the individual entered subjectively into fellowship with Christ, and 
is not mentioned here, does not justify the adoption of a different 
meaning for ovvef. here, such as that of Harless, whose view is 
that the risen life and glorification of Christ are here spoken of as 
ours, because they are the glory of “our” Redeemer. 

Chrysostom’s comment is: ei 7 dwapy7 Cp, Kat ypets’ eCworolnoe 
Kaxetvoy kat mas, to which Theophylact adds: exetvov évepyeg, 
npas Suvdpe viv, per dAtyov bé Kai evepyeig, ovv- clearly “ with 
Christ,” Col. ii. 13. 

xdpiti é€ore ceowopévor. “It is by grace that ye have been 
saved,”—a lively parenthetical reminder suggested by the preced- 
ing words, and vindicating the expression “ vivified when dead.” 
Being dead, ye could do nothing of yourselves, so that it must 
needs be all by grace, z.¢e. simply by God’s free gift. We are so 
accustomed to use “grace” in a technical theological sense, that 
we are prone to think of that sense where it does not really come 
in. This technical sense of “grace” as something conferred is 
not in question here, and any reference to the distinction between 
prevenient and co-operating grace, etc., is out of place. The 
word is used just as in royal letters the words “by our special 
grace and mere motion.” 


DG, Vulg. af. prefix of (D 06 rp) to xdpere. 


The perfect €ore ceowopévor here is in striking contrast with 
the aorist éowPypey in Rom. vill. 24, r7 yap eAmids éo. But the 
perfect is as suitable here as it would have been unsuitable there, 
where it would contradict €Awié.. Then, what was to be said had 
reference to the definite moment of the readers’ introduction into 
the Christian Church, and the point was that the owrypia obtained 
at that definite moment was in part a matter of hope. Here it is 
not a past moment that Is in question, as if ydépis was over and done 
with, but the readers’ present condition as the continuing result of 
their conversion. In one sense their cwrypia was complete, viz. 
regarded with respect to that from which they were delivered ; 
in another incomplete, viz. with respect to that which was 
reserved for them. So to persons rescued from a wreck, but not 
yet arrived in port, we might say either eow@yre or ceowopevor €ore. 

6. oumyetpe is nearly synonymous with cuvve{woroince, but sug- 
gests more distinctly physical resurrection. In Col. 11. 1, as here, 
the éyepOijvac civ Xprore is treated as past, and is made the motive 

4 
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for seeking those things which are above, “. . . for ye died, and 
your life is hid with Christ in God.” The present passage ex- 
presses this more vividly and strikingly, cvvexdOurev €v TOS €mov- 
pavios. ‘*Non dicit in dextra; Christo sua manet excellentia,” 
Bengel (and so Estius less tersely). €v rows €x. denotes the true or 
ideal locality of the Church as the “ kingdom of heaven.” Comp. 
Heb. xil. 22, mpooeAynAvOare . . « worer @eod Lavros, ‘lepoveaAnp 
éroupavig. 

dv Xptor® after ovyv- has caused some perplexity, and led some 
commentators to understand the ovy- in ver. 6 (not in ver. 5) as 
joining tpets and wets together. But it seems better to under- 
stand év X. as completing and defining with more precision what was 
intended by ovy, for it is not simply together with Christ that this 
vivification and exaltation takes place, but also zz Him, by virtue 
of union with Him as the Head. 

7 tva évdeifnrar. The middle does not mean “for His own 
glory,” nor does the language of the verse suggest the idea of 
showing as a sample or specimen. The verb seldom occurs in 
the active voice except as a legal expression, never in N.T. The 
middle involves no more than is already contained in atrov, as the 
instances show: Rom. ii. 15, “show the work of the law written 
in their hearts”; 2 Cor. viii. 24, “showing the évdegéis of your 
love and of our boasting”; 2 Tim. iv. 14, “ Alexander the copper- 
smith woAAd poe kaxa evede(faro.” See also Tit. ii. 10, iti, 2; Heb. 
vi. 10, 11, These instances also show that the word means, not 
‘* make known,” but “ exhibit in fact or act.” 

€v Toig aldo Tois €mrepxopdvots, “In the coming ages.” It 
seems more suitable to the context, as well as to the use of 
parallel expressions, to understand this of the future life, 6 aiwy 
6 2€Adwv, in which the state described in the preceding words will 
be actually realised and made manifest. The present participle is 
not against this, for in Mark x. 30 we have 6 aiwy 6 €pxdpevos in this 
sense. The plural may at first sight seem against it, but is not 
really so; it only indicates that the apostle viewed the future age 
as involving stages of development in which the exceeding riches 
of God’s grace will be more and more clearly manifested, and that 
becomes actual, the knowledge of which is mentioned as the 
object of desire in 1. 18. Compare the frequent expression eis rovs 
alavas Tav aiwvwy, also Jude 25, els rdvtas rovs aldvas; and the 
remarkable expression, 1 Tim. i. 17, 7@ BaotrAe radv aiwvwy. These 
aiwves may be regarded as constituting a whole in contrast to the 
present life, and so be named in the singular 6 ai. 6 péAAwv. 

1d dwepBddXov wAodrTos THS xdpttos adtod. The neuter zAovro¢s 
is best supported here. In modern Greek the word is indifferently 
masculine or neuter. 

dv xpnorémte dp pas. These words are to be so connected, 
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not trepBddXov ed’ yas. To exhibit ydpes in ypyordrys would be 
tautological. Nor is the absence of the article any objection, for 
xpyororns implies, not merely an inherent quality, but one which 
involves in its idea exercise towards another, so that it requires 
to be completely defined by the expression of this object. 

€v Xptote "Inood. The ground of this kindness shown towards 
us is in Christ, not in us. As Calvin remarks, “ Notanda repetitio 
nominis Christi quia nihil gratiae neque amoris a Deo sperari 
vult, nisi ipso intercedente.” 

8. rH yap xdpirt, x.7.A. How justly I say “the exceeding riches 
of His grace,” for, etc. The apostle now speaks in more detail 
about the truth of which his mind was so full. ydpere has the 
article, because it is the grace already mentioned. 


5a wlorews without the article, SABD*GP 17, Chrys. Rec. has the 
article, with D° K L and most cursives. 

This is the subjective condition, the ‘‘ causa lg alpen ” the necessary 
medium on the side of man, ‘‘ the living capacity for receiving the powers of 
the higher world,” Olshausen. The whole emphasis is on ry xdpirt. The 
article before wicrews would imply that its possession was presupposed : 
** your faith.” 


kat todro, “and that” (for which xat radra is more frequent in 
classical writers), is referred by the Fathers, Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
and Jerome, to “faith.” ‘Thus Chrysostom says: ov6€ y rior ef 
Hpeov, el yap ovx AGE, et yap py exdArAeoe, THs HOvVapLEOa TMOTEDCAL ; 
Twos yap, dyol, moTevcovow €av py axovowow. He proceeds to 
interpret the words @eod 76 Sapov as applying, not to faith, but to 
the grant of salvation on condition of faith, érei ras cule. 4 riots, 
elmé prot, avev Epywy; TovTo atto Weod dwpdv éorw. This is not 
very different from what Theophylact says: od ry miorw Aéye 
Sdpov @eod, adAAa rd da wigtrews cwOAval, Trotro dupdv éote Geod. 
Modern commentators (Erasmus, Beza, Bengel, etc.) who have 
adopted the view that rovro refers to wiarts, understand the mean- 
ing to be that the power or exercise of faith (faith subjectively 
considered) is the gift of God (as Phil. i. 29), in which case xai 
tovro to dwpov must be parenthetical, since to say that faith 1s not 
ef épywy would be trivial in the extreme. 

The gender of rotro is not fatal to the reference to ziors, but 
to separate é€ iuar in this way from éf épywv does violence to the 
connexion. The latter 1s a nearer definition of the former. 
Recent commentators refer xai rodro to veawopéror ere, or, better, 
to the whole clause ; for after ydapire had been expressed with oec., 
the emphatic xat rotro would be out of place. In fact, the apostle 
emphasises and defines rH x. more closely by denying the 
opposites ; first, of the objective source yapis by ot« e€ ipav; and, 
secondly, of the subjective element by ox ef épywv (Meyer). 

@eod 1d Sdpov. God's is the gift =@eod Sapov 7d dapov ory 
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@cod being placed first for the sake of the.emphatic contrast with 
ULV. 

9. ob €& épywv. He does not say épywy vdpov, because not writ- 
ing to Jewish believers. De Wette (who does not accept the Pauline 
authorship) thinks the opposition in ov« ef éeywy has no meaning, 
since the writer is not thinking of Jews, and heathen believers did 
not need to be warned against taking pride in the righteousness of 
works, especially after what had preceded in vv. 1 and 5. But the 
ouvx e€ épywy was such an essential principle of St. Paul’s teaching 
that no doubt he must have often repeated it amongst both Jews and 
Gentiles ; nor is there any force in the reference to the past condition 
of the readers. Might not Gentile converts be tempted to regard 
their salvation as secured by their new holiness of life? and not 
the less because their former sins were when they were in darkness. 

tva ph Tis Kauxyonrat. Some commentators insist on giving 
iva its full final force, ‘in order that”; so that to prevent boasting 
was God’s purpose, or one of His purposes, in appointing that men 
should not be justified by works. Are we then to say that, in 
order that men should not boast, He has refused to allow salvation 
or justification by works? Nay; but no man can be justified by 
his works, and “when they have been betrayed by these,” God 
appointed that He should save them xdpire da riorews. So 
in substance Chrysostom and Theophylact, whose words are: to 
yap iva otk aircodoyixdy €ott, GAN’ éx THs aroBdoews TOD mpayparos. 
Yet the clause is not to be reduced to a mere statement of result, 
since it is a result inseparable from God’s purpose. Stier suggests 
that fva, «.r.A., may be viewed as the expression of the writer’s 
purpose: “This I say in order that,” etc. This cannot fairly be 
called unnatural, but it would require the verb to be present. 

10. adrod ydp eoper woinua xrioOdvres Ev Xprotw emi Epyors dyaGois. 
Proof of the foregoing clauses from ovx ef tua, not of va ris . . 
only, which is only a secondary thought. If we are God’s work- 
manship, our salvation is not our own work, but the gift of God; 
and if we are created in Christ for good works, there could be no 
works preceding this creation from which any merit could arise. 
The argument turns on avrov, which is emphatic, “ His workman- 
ship we are,” and on xrioGevres ; and the following words still more 
distinctly express the impossibility of any merit preceding this 
KTLOLS. 

rroinpa, found again only Rom. i. 20 of the works of creation. 
Here, too, it is referred by Tert. Greg. Naz. and Basil to physical 
creation. This is refuted by the nearer definition given in 
xtioOévres, «.7.4. Pelagius includes both the physical and the 
spiritual, ‘‘quod vivimus, quod spiramus, quod intelligimus, quod 
credere possumus, ipsius est, quia ipse conditor nostri est.” The 
word can hardly of itself be used simply of the new or spiritual 
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creation ; it may perhaps be chosen to suggest strongly the analogy 
of this to the first creation, the nature of this woinpa being left to 
be defined by the following words. Perhaps we may better say 
that the apostle’s mind was so full of the idea of the “‘new man,” 
that he writes as if this new creation might be regarded as the 
first “ making” of us. 

xtioGévres. ‘‘Created”; for if anyone is in Christ, he is xawy 
xriows, 2 Cor. v. 17; compare also Gal. vi. 15. xrifew is appro- 
priately used of the xawos avOpwros, the coming into being of 
which is called sadtyyevecia, Tit. iii, 5. We are not, then, to 
weaken it into “ efficere.” 

év XpiorG “I. Cf. ver. 15 and 2 Cor.v.17, above. éy expresses 
the fellowship in which that new creation takes place. 

€mt Epyots dyaOois. emi, with the dative, is used to express the 
condition upon which a thing happens or is done; for instance, 
the conditions of a treaty ém’ tcois, éxt mao Stxaiots, eri pyrots, ex 
dpyuptw, éri Ty Tod avépos yuxq (Plato, Rep. ix. p. 590 A) ; SaveiLew 
éxi trobjyxy (Dem. p. 908, 21). Hence the expression é?’ ore. 
Many, if not most, of the instances adduced in support of the 
meaning, “with a view to such and such an end,” are better 
explained by this usage, ¢.g. dwpw éme peyaAw in Hom. J/. x. 304, 
ris Kév pot TOd€ Epyov brocxdpevos TeAéceey SHpw Ere p., Certainly not 
‘‘with a view to,” but “on the terms of receiving”; J/. ix. 482, 
povvoy, TyAVyeroy, woAXotow eri Kredrecow ; and v. 154, “he begat 
no other son,” emi xredreoot AtréaGar, the possessions being an 
accompanying condition of the sonship. So also in such phrases 
as emi fevia déxeoPar or xareiv ; dacKovres ex eAevOepig mpoerravat 
tav ‘EAAqvwv (Dem. p. 661, 16); é’ edXevOepia (rivds xarariévat 
xpypata) (16. p. 1355, 18). Kat ef wo év KopivOw py epyater Oa. 
Where the condition is (as in the last instance, not in that preced- 
ing) that something be granted, the meaning amounts to the same 
as “with a view to”; but this does not seem to be contained in the 
preposition. Indeed, the following words, xai éd’ a, «.7.4., appear 
to decide the signification of éi here. 

Similarly in Gal. v. 13, éx @AevOepia éxAnOyre means, not 
that freedom was the end or object, but the condition of their 
calling, the terms on which they were called, viz. so as to be free. 
Again, 1 Thess. iv. 7, ob yap éxdAecey qyas & @eds eri dxabapcig. 
Not on such terms were we called, not so that we should be 
impure. In the following words, aAAa év adyiacpe, év appears to 
be preferred, because dy:acpds did not express any outward con- 
dition. 2 Tim. ii. 14, ért xaracrpody tay dxovovrwy “with a view 
to,” would be clearly out of place; “to the subverting” gives the 
sense correctly. It is the inevitable concomitant. Here épya 
ayaa are not the object of the new creation, but are involved in + 
it as an inseparable condition. 
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ols mpontroipacey & Oeds tva €v abtois weptnarjowpev, The 
construction here is much disputed. The most obvious explana- . 
tion is that ols is in the dative by attraction, “ which God before | 
prepared.” ‘Then we ask in what sense can works be said to have 
been prepared, since they have no existence previous to their being 
done. An easy answer appears to be, that they are appointed, 
and so, though not realised in fact, are realised in the divine 
thought or purpose. This is the view taken after Augustine by 
Harless, who thinks this the only possible sense here, since the 
apostle expressly adds that the actual realisation is expected from 
the believers. Thus St. Paul uses mpoeroezafew here of things, in 
the same sense as he had used zpoopifew in i. 11 of persons. De 
Wette and Braune, etc., agree. The difficulty in this view is that 
érosdlew Is not=dpilev. “‘ Aliud est enim, parare éroupafey, aliud 
definire opilew” (Fritzsche, Rom. iil. 339). The instance which 
Harless cites from Matt. xxv. 34, “the kingdom prepared,” is not 
parallel, nor Gen. xxiv. 14. 

For this reason Ellicott, Eadie, Meyer, etc., reject this view, 
but fail to give a satisfactory interpretation. ‘God (says Ellicott) 
made ready for us, prearranged, prepared a sphere of moral action, 
or (to use the simile of Chrys.) a road, with the intent that we 
should walk in it and not leave it: this sphere, this road, was 
épya ayaba.” Similarly Eadie, who suggests that wxpoopt{ew marks 
the destination, mpoeroy. the means: “they have been prescribed, 
defined, adapted to us,” “by prearranging the works in their 
sphere, character, and suitability, and also by preordaining the 
law which commands, the inducement or appliances which impel, 
and the creation in Christ which qualifies and empowers us,” etc. 
But he does not explain how things nontexistent can be arranged 
except by ordaining. These interpretations do not essentially 
differ from the first. 

The similes of a sphere or a road (used by Chrysostom for 
homiletical purposes) are inappropriate. <A road exists objectively 
before one walks in it. A truer simile would be a path through 
the seas. Perhaps we might say that the word zpoer. is chosen, not 
as being logically accurate, but in order to express in the most 
striking manner the truth that the good works do not proceed 
from ourselves ; they are, as if were, received from the Creator as 
out of a treasure, which is thus figuratively conceived as being 
prepared before. But this hardly meets the difficulty. Olshausen 
understands that the circumstances and conditions under which it 
becomes possible to do good works are ordered by God, zpoer. 
differing from spoop:few only as relating more to details (compare 
Eadie, above). 

Stier suggests taking the verb intransitively, ofs being the 
dative of reference. ‘For which God made previous prepara. 
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tion.” The simple verb érousdfev is used intransitively in Luke 
IX. 52, wore éroysdoat airw. This, however, is not entirely 
parallel. The: object to be understood there is readily supplied, 
“‘parare paranda”; just as in English we may say “ prepare,” 
“make ready,” viz. “things.” But here we should have to ask, 
Prepare what? ‘The answer would perhaps be “us.” And as 
Fritzsche points out, this #das as the object did not require to be 
expressed, since it is sufficiently indicated by the following words, 
iva év avrois wepiratnowpevr. This seems, after all, the most un- 
objectionable interpretation, and is adopted by Reuss, v. Soden, 
Oltramare, etc. Eadie also expresses himself as inclined to adopt 
it, if it could be fully justified, but he does not refer to the sug- 
gestion of 7as contained in the following words. This interpreta- 
tion cannot fairly be charged with making iva é& avrois wepirarn 
ouyev a mere tautology. These words strongly accentuate the 
moral purpose of the preparation. The supposition of a Hebraism, 
as if ols . . . év avrots were = ey ots, is inadmissible. 

apo has its proper force, not, however, as if it meant before the 
xriou, as ér. expresses an act, not a purpose; and, of course, not 
after, because of zpo-, therefore at the time of the «riots, so that 
éroratew repeats xrilew émi ép. dy., only with the addition of apo 
to express that the new creation is the primary thing but has this 
end in view, the works being only a result. It must be observed 
that épya dyada is general; not rots dy. épyoss, the definite good 
works, etc. 

There is no ground for saying that the weight here assigned 
to good works goes beyond what is elsewhere expressed by St. 
Paul, as Baur insists, or that the importance of faith is lessened. 
Here, as elsewhere, works have their ground in faith. Bengel 
well says: “ut amdbularemus, non salvaremur, aut viveremus.” 

11-22. Ye Gentiles were formerly aliens from the commonwealth 
of Israel, and had no share in the covenants of promise; but Christ 
by His death has cast down the barrier which separated you from 
the City of God, and has reconciled you both to God. Now, there- 
Jore, all alike have access to Him, the Father, and all alike form 
part of the holy temple which He inhabits. 

11. Ard prnpovedere. These blessings should move them to 
think more of their former state, so that they should be the more 
thankful. “Talis recardatio gratum animum acuit, et fidem 
roborat.” Ad is best taken as referring to the whole section, 
vv. 1 to 10. 

Sr. wore Spets in this order X* AB D* Vulg. Rec. has tyeés 
woré, with &° D°G (prefixes of to woré), Syr. Harcl. But Syr. Pesh. 
Boh. and some other versions have wore after €6vy. ore is resumed 
by dri, ver. 12, and zoré by 7@ xaipw ex. Hence we need not 
supply either ovres or 7re, but ra éOvy is in simple apposition to ipets 
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74 €0mm, with the article as indicating a class. Since €Ovy & 
gapxt expresses one single idea, the article does not require re- 
petition before év. éy oapxt must have the same sense here as in 
the following clause, since the former is explained by of Acydpevoe 
axpoBvoria, and this has its antithesis in rys Aey. meprropys. It 
therefore refers to their uncircumcision, not to their former carnal 
state, nor to their descent. Chrysostom and other Fathers take 
év oapxi as opposed to év mvevpare, Thus Jerome: “ Ephesios in 
carne vocans ostendit in spiritu esse non gentes.” ‘This contra. 
dicts wor€ and ver. 12. The apostle is not exalting them, but 
calling attention to their previous inferiority to the Jews. 

‘“‘ Remember that formerly ye Gentiles in the flesh called (in 
contempt) Uncircumcision by the so-called Circumcision in the 
flesh, a circumcision merely physical, made with hands.” He 
reminds them of the ignominy which in the mind of the Jews 
attached to the name of heathen and of the uncircumcised. This 
contempt is already predicated in the words oi Aeydpevor axp. ; and 
the lowness of their condition is further shown by the following 
description of those who so despised them, those, namely, who 
prided themselves on a mere fleshly distinction made with hands. 
Why, in fact, does he say Aeyouevns weptrouys, and why xetporoe,- 
tour There was no need to give the readers information on the 
name or the fact. The latter word is clearly depreciatory, “a 
merely external and artificial thing-” But he is far from depreciat- 
ing circumcision, in its true significance, as the sign of member- 
ship of the commonwealth of the people of God. Hence the use 
of Aeyouévns, which by its adjectival connexion with zeptropys gets 
the signification “so called.” This is readily explained from the 
apostle’s use of weptrouy elsewhere in a spiritual, as contrasted 
with a merely physical sense, as in Rom. ii. 28, 29, “ Neither is 
that circumcision which is outward in the flesh . . . circumcision 
is that of the heart, in the spirit, not in the letter.” Phil. 11. 2, 
he calls the physical circumcision xararopy, a term more con- 
temptuous than yxetporourov here: adding in ver. 3, ‘‘ We are the 
circumcision, who worship by the Spirit of God and glory in Christ 
Jesus, and have no confidence in the flesh”; and in Col. 11. 11, 
which is strikingly illustrative of the present passage, ‘in whom 
ye were circumcised with a circumcision not made with hands.” 
- Soden thinks that xetporourov here is superfluous, because there 
is no reference (as in Col.) to a spiritual circumcision, and év capxé 
sufficiently emphasises the merely external character of the sign; 
and hence he thinks the word introduced out of imitation of Col. 
ii. 11. But it seems, on the contrary, to give emphasis and com- 
pleteness to the thought, and would naturally occur to the writer 
who about the same time wrote dyxeporoyrov in Col. 

Although “circumcision” is not used figuratively in the O.T., 
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“uncircumcision” is. Even in Lev. xxvi. 41 we have “their un- 
circumcised heart.” Jeremiah speaks of the uncircumcised ear of 
those who will not hearken (vi. 10), and calls the house of Israel 
“uncircumcised in heart” (ix. 26). Comp. Ezek. xliv. 7, “un- 
circumcised in heart and uncircumcised in flesh,” and Acts 
vil. 51. 

12, 3m fre TO KatpG exeivw xwpis Xprorod. Rec. has év before 
Te ae It is omitted by | x ABDG. 

Sre resumes the former ore. ‘ Remember, I say, that.” 

xepis Xpiorod is taken by De Wette and Bleek as, not a 
predicate, but a circumstantial addition, “being at that time with- 
out Christ.” It would thus correspond with év Xptor@, ver. 13, 
and would give the reason of their alienation from the common- 
wealth of Israel. But, considering the position of the words, this 
is a harsh construction, and would deprive the words of the 
emphasis which belongs to them as the opposite of the frequent 
éy Xp. in this Epistle. xwpis Xp. is, as Meyer says, the first tragic 
predicate. xwpis is distinguished from dvev by Tittmann as 
follows: “ywpis ad subjectum quod ab objecto sejunctum est 
refertur, dvev ad objectum quod a subjecto abesse cogitandum 
est.” According to this, ywpis Xp. would mean “ye were far from 
Christ”; avev Xp. would be “Christ was not with you.” But this 
must be received with hesitation, seeing that xwpis occurs in the 
N.T. forty times, and avev only thrice (Ellicott), viz. Matt. x. 29; 
1 Pet. iii. 1, iv. 9. In the last quoted passage dvev yoyyvopot is 
equivalent to xwpis yoyyvopor, Phil. i. 14. 

Schwegler sees here a concession to Judaism which is unlike 
St. Paul; but without reason, since the concession only relates to 
pre-Christian times, and the advantage possessed by the Jews in this 
respect is, as it must be, fully admitted by St. Paul (Rom. iii. 1 ff.). 

What is meant by xwpis Xpeorod is explained in the following 
words :— 

dam)dotpiwpévoe tis wodtteias Tod “IopayA. The verb dzaddAo- 
rptow occurs also in iv. 18, ax. THs Cwys tov Oeov, and Col. 1. 21, 
without a genitive. In Ezek. xiv. 5,7 we have am, am’ éuov; in 
3 Macc. i. 4, tov warpiwy Soypdrwy. The active verb occurs in 
Eccles. xi. 34, dr. oe trav idiwv cov. 

The verb always means to estrange; here therefore “ estranged 
from” as opposed to “being at home in.” 

woXtreia WaS interpreted by the ancients in the sense “ manner 
of life,” “conversatio,” Vulg., a meaning which the word frequently 
has in Christian writers, and not in these alone; see Athen. i. p. 19 A. 
But to take it so here would be contrary to ver. 19, where the 
opposite of dw. x.r.A. 18 ovproAtrat, It may mean either citizen- 
ship, or state, commonwealth. Many commentators have taken 
it in the former sense. It is questionable whether it could be so 


eas * Om 
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used with a genitive of the nation or city. Nor does the verb 
dwnAX. suggest such a meaning. Besides, the Greek and Roman 
conception of citizenship would not be appropriate here, and, 
further, we should have to explain the exclusion from citizenship 
as ansing from exclusion from the commonwealth. Naturally it 
is the theocratic constitution from which they were excluded ; and 
the name Israel implies this, since this was the name of the people 
in their theocratic relation. Yet Chrysostom refers the words to 
the exclusion of the Gentiles from the temporal glories of Israel, 
ele wept trav otpaviwy mpayparuv, Aéye Kal wept trav ext ris yjs, 
éredy peydrnv Sdfav elyov wept atrav ot ‘Iovdato, in which he was 
followed by some moderns (as by Grotius). As if any Roman 
citizen or subject could regard as a misfortune the exclusion from 
a State which was an object of contempt! 

Many commentators suppose that anAA. implies a previous 
unity. Thus Bengel: ‘ Abalienati, non alieni; participia praesup- 
ponunt gentes ante defectionem suam a fide patrum imo potius 
ante lapsum Adami fuisse participes lucis et vitae.” However 
attractive this view may be in itself, the conception is too new and 
important to be introduced here on so slight a ground. If it had 
been in the apostle’s mind, he would doubtless have referred to it 
more explicitly in some part of his writings. It is not hinted at 
in ver. 14, where we might have expected “again made” or the 
like. For an instance of the verb being used without reference to 
a previous state, see Ps. lvii. (Ivili.) 3, damAAorpiwOynoay of dpaptwrot 
aro pytpas. Olshausen’s view is that the exclusion referred to 
is that which resulted from God’s restriction of His peculiar 
operations of grace to Israel. As far as alienation from God is 
referred to, however, it is true that men are regarded as originally, 
and from an ideal point of view, at one with God. 

kat Edvor tov SiaOyKay ris émayyeNias. A further specification 
of what is meant by the preceding clause. £évos is followed 
by a genitive, not of “the point of view” (“extraneos quod ad 
pactorum promissiones attinet,” Beza), but simply of separation 
or privation. So Soph. Ocd. R. 219, €€vos Adyouv rovd éfepa, 
Eévos 5¢ trod mpaybévros. Plato, Apol. i, tévws (xew) rhs evOade 
Ackews. 

“‘The covenants of the promise.” ézayy. is connected with 
diaOyxav, not with éAzida, as the position of the word shows. The 
covenants were characterised by the promise of the Messiah (cf. 
Acts xiii. 32). The plural is used with reference to the covenants 
with the patriarchs, but the Mosaic covenant is not excluded, 
although it was primarily vopofecia, 

édri8a ph Exovtres. The absence of the article shows that it is 
not the definite hope of the Messiah that is meant, but hope in 
the widest sense, so that the expression is so mucb the stronger, 
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“having no hope.” py is used, not because the thought is 
dependent on what precedes, but because it is their own con- 
sciousness that is referred to. ovx éxovres would express only 
the writer's judgment of their state. Cf. ov« «iddres @edv, Gal. 
iv. 8 

kal G@eo. ‘The deepest stage of heathen misery,” Meyer. The 
word aGeos is not found in the Sept. or Apocrypha, and only here 
in the N.T. In, Greek writers it occurs in three senses, “not 
believing in God, atheist” (Plato, Afo/. p. 26C). Secondly, 
“impious, godless” (Plato, Legg. p. 966 E), or “without God, 
without God’s help,” Soph. Oed. #., éwei aBeos ddudos 6 te wipator 
cAoizav. To understand it here as “forsaken by God” would be 
to introduce a conception not warranted by the expressions in the 
text. They were truly “without God,” as not knowing Him. 
Notwithstanding their many gods, they had no conception of a 
Creator and Governor to be loved and trusted. So far as their 
consciousness was concerned, they had no God. But God had 
not left Himself without a witness amongst them. The description 
is general, of the class to which the readers belonged. This was 
not the occasion for referring to the noble exceptions to the moral 
degradation of heathenism. It was, indeed, in Asia Minor that 
this degradation was lowest, so that the Romans traced to it the 
corruption which spread to the whole empire. 

év tS xoopo, to be joined both with éAmida py éy. and with 
aGeor, “in the world,” with all its troubles, trials, and uncertainties, 
ye were without Divine help; generally understood as contrasted 
with zroXrreia, 

13. vuvi 3é év Xpiote@ ‘Ingod, dpets of tore Svres paxpav éyer}Onte 
éyyds. vuvi opposed to Tq Kaip@ éxetvw. év Xp. "I. opposed to 
xwpis Xpiorov. We are not to supply either éoré or dvres. Since 
the being in Christ was not prior to the being brought near, the 
interpretation, “postquam in Christo estis recepti” (Calvin, Har- 
less), is not admissible. Nor can we understand “cum in Christo 
sitis recepti,” which would not only make these words a superfluous 
addition, but would be hard to reconcile with the aorist. 

"Ingod is suitably added to Xptord here, and indeed was 
almost necessary to the distinct expression of the thought. In 
ver, 12 it could not have been added, since that included times 
preceding the incarnation, and xwpis Xp. ‘lL would imply the 
existence of the historical Jesus then; whereas here, not only the 
Messiah as such is referred to, but the personal Jesus as the Christ 
and the Saviour. 

wore Gvtes paxpdv corresponds to the expressions am7AXorpiw- 
pévot, k.7.A. paxpav and éyyis, then, have reference both to the 
woXtreia tov “Io. with its duaPyxa, and to the éAmts with God 
Himself. Accordingly in the following verses we have two points 
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of view combined, viz. the reconciliation of the Gentiles to God, 
and their admission to the zoAcreta of Israel, namely, the true 
Israel—the Christian Church. 

The terms paxpay and éyy’s were suggested by Isa. lvii 19, 
‘‘Peace, peace to him that is far off, and to him that is nigh.” There, 
indeed, as in Acts ii. 39, the words have a local meaning, and 
have no reference to the admission of Gentiles to the theocracy ; 
but they easily lend themselves to this conception, and, in fact, 
were frequently used by Rabbinic writers with reference to pro- 
selytes, who were said to be “ brought near.” Many passages may 
be seen in Schoettgen and Wetstein. One may be quoted. “A 
woman came to R. Eliezer confessing certain gross sins, and asked 
to be made a proselyte, saying, ‘ Rabbi, propinquam me fac’; on 
hearing her sin he rejected her. She went to R. Joshua, who re- 
ceived her. His disciples said, ‘R. Eliezer illam removit, tu vero 
eam propinquam facis?’” 

éyyis yiveoOar, frequent in classical writers, but not found else- 
where in the N.T. 


The order é¢yer}Onre éyyés is that of RAB, 17. Rec. has éyy. éyer., with 
DGKLP. - Ellicott thinks the Rec. genuine, the order here adopted bein 
due to a mistaken correction of the emphatic juxtaposition of paxpd»y an 
éyyés. Hiarless is of the same opinion. But why should copyists correct 
this emphatic juxtaposition? It is just what would strike an ordinary reader. 
Looking closer, we see that the opposition is not merely between these two, 
but between Srres paxpdy and ¢yer}Onre éyyvs, and that the verb is properly 
placed in the most emphatic position. 


évy tO atpart tol Xpiorod more particularly defines the instru- 
mentality. Itis not possible to draw any satisfactory distinction 
between this and &é& rot ai. i. 7. 

14. aitds ydp éoriw % eipijyy Hpov, “ He Himself is our peace”; 
He has not brought about peace by a mere external action or 
arrangement ; it is in His own person that He gives it. ‘Non 
modo pacificator nam sul impensa pacem peperit et ipse vinculum 
est utrorumque,” Bengel. The context shows that what is primarily 
intended is the union of Jews and Gentiles ; but as it was not this 
union of itself that was of importance, but the essential basis of 
it, as the union of both in one body of Christ, it is manifest that 
the idea of peace with God could not be absent from the mind of 
the apostle in writing 4 eipjvy nuwy. Comp. ver. 17. 

Schoettgen quotes a Rabbinic writer who calls the Messiah 
** Peace,” in allusion to Isa. 1x. 6, 

6 moujoas. “ Quippe qui.” 

Ta duddétepa gv. Doth, z.e. both Jews and Gentiles. There is 
no ellipsis (as of yévn, €6vy, or the like). It is simply an instance 
of the neuter being used of persons in a general sense; cf. Heb. 
vil, 7, Td EAarroy to Tov Kpeirrovos ebAcyeirat; 1 Cor. i. 27, 28, 
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Ta pwpa TOU Koopov . . . Ta aoGevy (opposed to ver. 26, of codor). 
So in classical Greek, ¢.g. Xen. Anad, vii. 3. 11, Ta Pevyovra ixavoi 
écopeba Swwxetv. 

év. Comp. Gal. iil. 28, wdvres tpets &v dore ev Xpurro “Inood. 
Not, says Chrysostom, that He has brought us to that nobility of 
theirs, but both us and them to a greater; as if one should melt 
down a statue of silver and one of lead, and the two should 
come out gold. 

kai, exegetical= inasmuch as, He, 1d peodrorxov tod dpaypod 
Adoas, “ brake down the partition wall of the fence.” 

peasro.xov iS a rare word, found, besides the Fathers, only in 
Eratosth. ap. Athen. vii. 281 D (masc.), and Hesychius. The 
genitive has been variously explained, as of quality = “‘ the separating 
partition” (against which is the fact that this adjectival notion 
belongs to pecdrotxoy itself); or of possession, “the wall which 
belonged to the fence”; or better, of apposition, “the partition 
. which consisted in the fence.” ¢payycs means a fence, hedge, or 
enclosure, not a separation. 

It seems probable that the figure was suggested by the partition 
which separated the Court of the Gentiles from the temple proper, 
and on which there was an inscription threatening death to any 
alien who passed it. That the Ephesian readers can hardly be 
supposed to be familiar with the arrangements of the temple, is no 
proof that these may not have been in the apostle’s mind. But 
it is worth noticing that it was an Ephesian, Trophimus, that 
St. Paul was charged with bringing into the temple. A more 
serious objection seems to be, that when the Epistle was written 
the wall referred to was still standing. But the apostle is not 
speaking of the literal wall, but using it as an illustration. Any 
reference to the vail which was rent at the time of the crucifixion 
would be out of harmony with the context. That vail did not 
separate Jews and Gentiles. 

Mudoas Is suitable to the figure; cf. John ii. 19, Avoare rov vadv 
rovrov. It is equally suitable to the following €,Opay, since Avew 
€xOpay is of frequent occurrence in classical writers. 

Here it 1s questioned whether €y@pav is to be connected with 
the words preceding or those following, and if with the preceding, 
whether év ty oapxi avrod is to be taken with Avoas or with 
xatapynoas. Another alternative will be mentioned presently. 
We have to choose, then, between the following renderings :-— 

Having done away with the middle wall, namely, the enmity ; 
having in His flesh annulled the law. 

Having in His flesh done away with the middle wall, namely, 
the enmity, etc. 

Having done away with the middle wall, having in His flesh 
annulled the enmity, namely, the law, etc. 
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The view which connects év r7 oapxi airod with €y6pay as = 
the enmity in his flesh, whether “his flesh” be understood to mean 
humanity in general (Chrys.) or the Jews (cf. Rom. xi. 14), must 
be set aside as inconsistent with the absence of the article before 
€vy tj capxi. The first-mentioned interpretation gives an awkward 
isolation to €xOpay, and adds the harshness of making the specifica- 
tion of manner, é€v r7 o., precede the object and its verb. 

The third construction is objectionable, first, because the law 
cannot itself be called éypa (the designation of it as divayis ris 
dpaprtias, 1 Cor. xv. 56, is not analogous) ; and, secondly, because 
the position of év rj o. airod would be inexplicable, coming, as it 
does on that supposition, between the two nouns in apposition, 
although it has no relation to either. Indeed, it may be added 
that xardpynoas is not a verb appropriate to €x6pav; it dces not 
properly mean to destroy, but “to make of none effect,” “to 
deprive of power” ; of the faith of God, Rom. iii. 3; of the law, 
Rom. iii. 31 ; the promise, iv. 14; persons from the law, vii. 2, 6. 
It is, indeed, used of things coming to an end, as knowledge 
and prophecy, but coming to an end by being superseded. 

The second construction mentioned above seems to have the 
advantage of these two, although it must be admitted that it is not 
without difficulty. For the enmity was not the wall of partition. 
It was not the law only, although that was the ultimate cause, 
but the separation, religious, moral, and social, which forbade fellow- 
ship between Jew and Gentile. This partition was broken down 
by the annulling of the law. 

V. Soden has proposed a view of the passage which, if admis- 
sible, would meet the difficulties. It is that ry €Opay is the 
beginning of the participial clause, which, having been interrupted 
by the statement of the process by which the effect was produced, 
is taken up again in ver. 16, where €y6pav is repeated. If the text 
had run thus, ry éxOpav, tov vopoy trav évr. év doy. Kardpyyoas, 
améxrewve, there would have been nothing harsh in the order of the 
words. As it is, the parenthesis is enlarged, as in the manner of 
this Epistle, ii. 1 and 4, 11 and 12, iii, 1 and 12, and the inter- 
rupted thought is resumed in ver. 16. The two participles, 
KaTapynoas, aoxreivas, in their relation to one another, correspond 
exactly with the two in ver. 14. Soden connects év rq] o. airod 
with the following clause. The parenthetic digressions, however, 
with which Soden compares this, are not quite parallel. In each 
of them, while the train of thought is interrupted, it is easy to 
account for the interruption by the influence of some particular 
word; they are, in fact, instances of what Paley well calls St. 
Paul’s habit of “going off at a word.” Thus in ii. 1 he goes off at 
duaprias, év als; in ii, 11 at €Ovy & capxi; in iii. 1 at drép tov 
Trav vy. 
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The verbal connexion is in each instance easy. But here 
there is no similar connexion between the words which precede 
the digression and roy vopoy, x.7.A. 

The éx6pa is obviously that of Jews and Gentiles. This natur- 
ally loomed much larger in the apostle’s eyes than it does in ours, 
or than it did in those of Chrysostom and his successors. With 
us as with them, the more pressing thought is of the enmity of 
both Jew and Gentile to God. So Oecumenius: peodrorxov 
ppaypLov pyoe tHy €xOpav rHv rpos Geov, nua re xai ‘lovdaiwy, ares éx 
Tay jpeTépwv tapartwuatwy. And so Chrysostom interprets ri 
€xOpay év rH wapxi as being the peodrotxovr @ Kowvdv elvat duddpaypa 
a7ro @eot dSiaretxi{oy nas, rejecting the interpretation which makes 
the law the €ypa. But even though 7 éyfpa is not=6 vopos, it 
is the annulling of the law that removes the €y@pa, and the law is 
characterised in terms which exclude the natural law. Moreover, 
the reconciling of both to God is stated as a further object of the 
removal of the enmity and the creating of both into one new man. 

tov vépov TOV évrohGy év Séypacw Kardpynoas, Tov v. TOV evr. év 
5. belong together; “the law of commandments expressed in 
decrees.” The law consisted of évroAai, and the definite form in 
which these were expressed was that of dcypuara, authoritative 
decrees (‘‘legem imperiosam,” Erasm.). This connexion does not 
require the article to be repeated after évroAav. For we might 
with propriety say évroAjy diddvae év Scypart, and therefore évroAy 
év 6. may form a single conception. So Winer in his later editions. 
Compare rov dpov Lpdrov vrép éuod, 2 Cor. vii. 7. In fact, rav 
evr. Tov ev 5, would denote the evroAaé as a particular class, “‘ com- 
mandments, even those expressed in decrees.” 

Acypa. in classical Greek means, first, an opinion or resolution. 
In the plural it is used of the “placita philosophorum,” whence 
the use of the word in Christian writers in the sense of “dogma.” 
But it also means a decree (Xen. Demosth. Plato), and this is the 
meaning which alone it has in the N.T. We have eAGe Seypa 
mapa Kaicapos, Luke il. 1; d0ypara Kuioapos, Acts xvii. 7; ra 6. 
Kexpyéva, urd Tov dmoot., 1. xvi. 4. The word occurs also in 
Lachmann’s text, Heb. xi. 23, 8. tod Bactréws. The remaining 
passages are the present and Col. i. 14. Chrysostom does not 
seem to have contemplated this meaning. He suggests that what 
is meant is either faith, ddypa aityy xadov, for by faith alone 
He saved us, or the precept tiv mapayyediay, as Christ said, 
éyo 5¢ A€yw tiv. He is followed by Theophylact, Theodoret 
(ddypata thy evayyeAtkyy didacxadiav éxddecev), and Oecumenius. 
Theodore Mops. also connects the word with xarapynoas, but 
interprets differently, understanding Séypara of the facts and 
hopes of the Gospel, “dia trav idiwy doypdrwy* iva eixy, rhs 
dvaordacews, THs apSapcias, THs @0avacias’ Svypara xadéoas taita as 
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év mpdypacw ovra, the Divine grace working in us so that we do 
not need commandments and precepts.” This interpretation, as 
well as Chrysostom’s, would clearly require rots Soypacw avrov or 
the like. Against Chrysostom’s view, indeed, it is decisive that it 
was not by doctrines or precepts that Christ annulled the law. 
Theodore’s view avoids this error, but gives 5éyna an impossible 
sense. Of course, when once these commentators connected ér. 8. 
with the following, taking év as instrumental, they were driven to 
some such interpretation. 

Harless also connects é 8. with xardpyyoas, thinking that the 
absence of the article forbids the connexion with évroAay. But 
his interpretation is that Christ annulled the law only in respect of 
Soypara, comparing Cic. P:/, i. 7, “In maximis vero rebus, id est 
legibus, acta Caesaris dissolvi ferendum non puto,” and such phrases 
as & rp wiore wveidioe (Arrian, £xf. ili. 30; Bernhardy, p. 212). 
St. Paul has already indicated by rwv évr. that he is not speaking 
of the law so far as it belonged to the covenants of promise, and 
now, to avoid all misconception, he adds év Scypact. Olshausen 
follows Harless, who had, indeed, been preceded in this interpreta- 
tion by Crellius. But this would require the article before déy- 
pactw. Moreover, while it is true that the law as axa Trav peddAor- 
Twv OF as Tatbaywyos eis Xptorov was not annulled, it was superseded. 
Such a limitation of the statement as to the abolition of the law 
“ would be out of place here, and would require more explicit state- 
ment, since it is not elsewhere referred to. The Mosaic law as 
such, not merely in certain aspects of it, has come to an end in 
Christ. He is the “end of the law,” Rom. x. 4. Faith having 
come, we are no longer t76 zatdaywyov (Gal. ili. 25). 

If é& 8. be connected with xardpyyjoas, then, considering the 
absence of the article, the only grammatical interpretation seems 
to be Hofmann’s, viz. that Christ deprived the O.T. law of validity, 
by putting an end to all precepts, ‘“‘Satzungen.” He compares 
the construction in 1 Cor. i. 7, AaAovpey codiav @eod & pvornpiy, 
1.¢. A\adobvres codiay Aadotpev pvoryprov. But surely the N.T. con- 
tains many specific precepts which may be properly called deypara. 
Comp. also tov voxov rov Xpiorot, Gal. vi. 2; evvoues Xproroi, 
1 Cor. ix. 21; and the parallel to the present passage in Col. il. 14. 
As Meyer observes, the ddypara of Christianity are the true det 
wapovra Soypara, Plato, Zheaet. p. 1-8 D. Had the intention 
been what Hofmann supposes, St. Paul would doubtless have 
added some qualification, such as év Sdéypacr SovAcias. vopos here 
is not to be limited to the ceremonial law; there is nothing in the 
connexion to show such a limitation, which, on the contrary, 
would make the statement very weak. No reader would fail to 
see that, as Theodoret says, ovx avethe TO ov potyevoets, K.T.r. 
The moral law retains its obligation, not, however, because the 
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Jewish law is only partially annulled, but because its obligation was 
independent of the law and universal (Rom. ii. 14). If a Moham- 
medan becomes a Christian, we do not say that the Koran retains 
its obligation for him in its moral part, although he still acknow- 
ledges the obligation of many moral precepts contained in it. 
The Christian now fulfils the moral law, not because of external 
precepts, but because conformity with it is the natural fruit of the 
Spirit. Hence the contrast between the expressions, “ works of 
the law,” “fruits of the Spirit.” 

tva rods S00 xticy ev ait® eis éva Katvdv avOpwrov. The neuter 
was used in ver. 14 to express the general characteristics of the 
two classes; but here, where the Jews and Gentiles are conceived 
as concrete persons, the masculine was necessary. 

xatvévy is necessary because the one is neither Jew nor Greek. 
Both have put off their former religious condition, and have received 
the same new nature. Chrysostom says: op@s ovyxe tov “EAAnva 
yevopevov ‘lovéaiov, dXAa Kai rotdrov Kdkelvov eis érépav xardoracw 
yKovTas. ovy iva TovTov Erepoy épyaontat Tov vopov KaTypynoev, GAN 
iva rovs Svo0 xrioy. x.7.A. On «riley, cf. ver. 10. It is specially 
appropriate here with xawds av6. ov elre, MeraBdAy, tva deity 7d 
évepyés TOU yevouévov, says Chrysostom. 

dv atra. Rec. has éauvr@, with 8° DG K L and most cursives, 
Chrys. Jerome. avrw is the reading of 8 ABP, 17. Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Tregelles write airs, but Westcott and Hort 
auto. The sense here is certainly reflexive. 

“In Himself.” Not d¢ éavrot, as Chrys., but, Christ is Him- 
self the principle and ground of the unity; “ne alibi quam in 
Christo unitatem quaerant,” Calv. Cf. Gal. ili. 28, wdvres tyets els 
éore €v Xpicre "Incov. Chrysostom, indeed, gives another inter- 
pretation, as if it were only a development of the former. ‘Fusing 
both this and that, he produced one, an admirable one, Himself 
having first become this; which is a greater thing than the former 
creation. For this is the meaning of év éuvrw, Himself first 
affording the type and pattern.” Oecumentus states the two inter- 
pretations as alternatives, explaining the first as ob d¢ dyyéAuv F 
Drwy tor duvapewv. 

Twowav eipyyny, present participle, “ making peace,” z.e. so that by 
this new creation He makes (not “made”) peace. The words 
explain atrds éorw 4 elpyvn jpov of ver. 14. The peace is, from 
the context, that between Jews and Gentiles ; but as the basis of 
that is peace with God, the latter thought underlies the former, and 
to it the apostle now turns. 

16. xat dwoxatadAdén. The «ai is not the mere copula, but 
indicates a logical sequence, “and consequently reconcile both, 
now one body, to God by the Cross, having on it slain the enmity 
previously existing between them.” 

5 
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droxata\Adooew is found only here and Col. i. 20. It seems 
to be only an intensified form of the usual Greek word dAAdooew. 
dé in composition frequently has this intensive meaning; cf. 
dwexdéxer Oat, awoxapadoxety, to await patiently ; so dmofappety, dzro- 
Oavpdferv, drofeaaGa, etc. In a few instances, indeed, it seems to 
be equivalent to re- and to mean “again,” as in amodidwyt, do- 
AapBavw, aroxabiornws, aroxarop$ow. In the first two of these the 
idea is rather to give or take what belongs of right to the receiver, 
as awod. xdp.v, trooxeow. Here it is the idea of remotion from, 
that explains the meaning of the verb. In the other two examples 
also this local idea is involved 

In any case, as this use of azo- is much less common than the 
intensive usc, we are not justified in assuming it in a compound 
that does not elsewhere occur. 

év évi owpan is interpreted by Chrysostom as referring to the 

human body of Christ. So Bengel: “in uno corpore cruci affixo.” 
’ But in that case we should expect “His body.” Nor is it easy to 
see why that should be designated @v capo. The order of the 
words indicates the correct interpretation, “both now united in 
one body.” The & oapa is the els xawds avOpwros. So most 
commentators. It is not the Church, for it is only as reconciled 
that Jews and Greeks belong to the Church. But when reconciled 
they become the body of Christ, and so, the Church. 

Sad tod oraupod is joined by Soden with the following, atra 
being read for airgé (so G, Vulg. and some Latin codices with 
other authorities). The connexion with the two notions, azo- 
xreivas and €xOpa, gives it a subtle point. ‘“ By His death He was 
slain; by death on the Cross, in which the éx6pa showed itself, 
He has overcome the éy6pa.” We have a parallel in Col. 1. 20, 
only that there, instead of the negative aroxretvey ryv 2, we have 
the positive «ipyvoroceiv; also in connexion with &a rod oravpov. 
évy avrg, then, as in 154, echoes with emphasis the fundamental 
thought: “He Himself is our peace.” If we read éy airu, it 
could not be referred to oa, because this o. was just mentioned 
as the medium of reconciliation to God, whereas here it is the 
enmity between Jews and Gentiles that is in question. 

17. kat €A@av ednyyeNicato eipymy. “And He came and 
preached good tidings of peace.” The preceding verses showed 
how Christ secured peace; this, how He proclaimed it. This, 
therefore, is posterior, and hence cannot refer to His life on earth, 
as Harless, following Chrysostom, understands it. Bengel interprets 
the “coming and preaching,” as that of Christ personally after the 
resurrection, ‘‘ veniens a morte, profectione ad inferos, resurrectione 
victor laetus ipse z/fro nuntiavit.” But it is much better to understand 
the words of Christ preaching by His Spirit in the apostles and other 
messengers of His. Not that einyyy. means “ caused to be preached” 
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(as Harless objects), for what is thus done by Christ’s Spirit is 
properly said to be done by Him; nor is éA6wy superfluous, but, 
on the contrary, important as expressing the spiritual coming 
referred to in John xiv. 18, épxopat apos byas, and in Acts xxvi. 23, 
(Xptoros) rpa@ros ef dvagtdcews vexpav pas pédAce katayyéXAew TH 
te Aaw Kai Tots €Ovect. 

Guiv tots paxpav Kat eipyynvy tots €yyds. The second eipyrny 
has preponderant authority in its favour, * ABDGP, 17, Vulg. 
and other versions except Syr. Contra, K L, most cursives, Syr. 
The repetition is highly emphatic. 

The datives depend on evzyyeAtcaro. tots paxpav comes first, 
because it is these that are addressed, and are chiefly in view in 
the whole passage. This also agrees with the view that it is not 
Christ’s personal preaching that is intended, since that would 
have required rots éyyvs to come first. The repetition of eipyynv 
excludes the interpretation of rots éyy’s as in apposition with 
tyiv, and so=the Jewish Chnistians in Ephesus. 

18. dt. Be” adtod Exopevy Thy mpocaywyhy ot dpddtepor ev évi 
Mvedpar. mpds tov marépa. “For through Him we both have our 
access (or introduction) in one Spirit unto the Father.” 

Proof of what precedes. The emphasis, therefore, is not on 
de avrov, but on of dud. év évi Tv. Since both have their mpoc. 
in one Spirit to the Father, it follows that the same good tidings 
of peace have been brought to both by Him. re is “for,” not 
“that,” as if the verse contained the substance of the passage 
which has been already expressed in eipyjvy. And it is not the 
common access as such that is in question, but the peace therein 
assured (between Jews and Gentiles). 

éxouev, Compare Rom. v. 2, “ét ob xat tiv mpocaywynv 
éoxynxapev . . . eis THY xXapw TavTyv év 7 éotyxayev, There, the 
ap. is into the present condition, and accordingly the perfect is 
suitable; here, it is the zp. to the Father, which is a present 
privilege. 

IIpooaywyy in classical writers is usually transitive, but is also 
found fairly frequently in an intransitive sense. 

The word is understood transitively here by Ellicott, Eadie, 
Meyer, after Chrysostom, oix elev mpocodov adda tpocaywyjv, ov 
yap ad eavrav arpoondAPopev, GAN’ tx’ adrod mpoonyOnpe; cf. 
1 Pet. iii. 18, tva quads mpocaydyy To Oeg, and it is supposed that 
there may be an allusion to the zpucaywyevs at Oriental courts. 
Such an allusion would not be in harmony with the context. The 
€v mvevpare is decidedly against the supposition that the apostle 
intended this ceremonial figure. Apart from this, the transitive 
sense is not suitable in ili. 12, where the word is used absolutely, 
and here also the intransitive agrees better with éxouev, especially 
as the tense is present. mpooaywyy is something we possess. 
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tiv mpoo. “Our access.” 

é&v évi Ivevyare is understood by Anselm (and some moderns) 
of the human spirit (spofuzadev), against the clear reference to 
Father, Son, and Spirit, 5: avrov, évy évi II., rpos rov Marépa. 

19. dpa ov odxér e€oré Sévor Kat mdpoo. “So then ye are 
no more strangers and sojourners.” dpa ovv,a favourite combina- 
tion with St. Paul, is not found in classical writers except in the 
interrogative form, dp’ odv. €€voe xat maporxot, equivalent to dandAo- 
Tpiwpevot, ver. 12. dvos is “foreigner” in general; wdporxos, a 
foreigner dwelling in a state, and not having rights of citizenship. 
In classical Greek, indeed, it seems to be found only in the 
sense of neighbour. Rost and Palm name the Pandects (without 
reference) as having the word in the sense “inquilinus.” In the 
Sept. it occurs eleven times as the rendering of "3, which is usually 


rendered mpooyAvros. None of these instances are in Leviticus or 
Numbers. Ten times it occurs as the rendering of 3v4n, “a foreign 


sojourner.” Of this it is the usual rendering. The verb zopoixéw 
occurs in Philo with the corresponding verbal meaning; see on 
Luke xxiv. 18. The noun seems to be equivalent to pérotxos, 
which the Sept. have only once (Jer. xx. 3). In 1 Pet. i. 11 it 
is used of Christians in the world, and so zrapouxia, £6. i. 17. 

The meaning “ proselyte ” (Anselm, Whitby) is clearly excluded 
by the context, vv. 11 to 13; the other sense is pressed thus by 
Estius: “accolas fuisse dicit Gentiles quatenus multi ex illis 
morabantur inter Judaeos ... non tamen iisdem legibus aut 
moribus aut religione utentes.” But such a reference to local 
settlement would be too trivial, and quite out of place in writing to 
Ephesians. Nor had the Gentiles in a figurative sense been 
sojourners in the commonwealth of Israel. The word is simply 
used as contrasted with zoAtraz. Bengel, followed by Harless, 
Eadie, a/., supposed mdpoxo: here to be specially opposed: to 
oixetor, and févot to ovprroAtrar, the metaphors being respectively 
from the house and the State. oupuz., says Harless, is sufficient 
to show in what sense £évos is used, so that wdpouxos is not required 
as a nearer definition. Accordingly, he interprets the word here 
by Lev. xxii. 10, where the zap. of the priest is mentioned, te. 
‘“‘the guest in the priest’s house,” and thinks there may be even 
an allusion to that passage where the wapoxos of the priest is not 
allowed to eat of the holy things, but the oixoyevets atrov are 
permitted. But this passage is quite insufficient to establish such 
an otherwise unknown sense of the Hebrew, and still less of the 
Greek word. The zaporxos of the priest is simply the 7. who 
dwells in his house. Nor would the figure be suitable, for the 
Gentiles could not be called guests in the house of God. 

GAA dora oupmoditat tdv dyiwy Kat oixetor tod Get, “ But 
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ye are fellow-citizens of the saints, and of the household of God.” 
The second éore is added on preponderant authority. It gives 
greater independence to the clause, an independence behtting 
its importance. Cf. Rom. vill. 15. 

ZupwoXlrys is condemned by Phrynichus, and said by grammarians to be a 
word of later Greek (Josephus, Aelian). It seems strange that they over- 
looked its occurrence in Euripides ( Herac/. 826), now noted in the Lexicons. 
(In Aesch. Sept. ¢. Thet. 601, the true reading is td» roXlrats.) 

tov dyiwv. The clear reference to the wodcreia of Israel shows 
decisively that the aye are those who constitute the people of 
God. Such formerly had been the Jews, but noware all Christians. 
These are now the Israel of God, Gal. vi, 16, the true seed of 
Abraham, 2d. ili. 7, 16; Rom. iv. 16, 

The ayror, then, are not the Jews, nor specially the patriarchs or 
Old Testament saints, ray wept “ABpadpa xai Mwiojy xat “HAlav, as 
Chrysostom says, nor the angels, as some other commentators. 
Nor, again, does the word mean “holy men of all times and 
places.” The word does not refer to personal holiness, but to 
membership of the spiritual commonwealth to which Jewish and 
Gentile Christians alike belong. Hence in ch. i. the apostle 
addresses his readers as aytor. 

oixetos Tod Ocou, “ belonging to the ofxos or household of God,” 
the theocracy regarded as a family ; cf. 1 Tim. iii. 15, “ to conduct 
thyself év oikw @eov, Aris éotiv éxxAnola Weot Cdvros”; Heb. x. 20; 
1 Pet. iv. 17. In Gal. vi. 10 we have the adjective as here, zpos 
TOUS Oikelous THS moTéws, “those that are of the household of 
faith.” But as oixetos was common with such words as ¢Aogodias, 
yewypadias, etc., the reference to an ofxos cannot be pressed there. 

Harless, while supposing the word to be specially contrasted 
with wdonKor, remarks that the house ts itself nothing but the 
community of the faithful, they being themselves the stones of 
which is built the house in which God dwells. They are oixeto as 
érotxodounOevres, But this would be to confound two figures 
founded on two different senses of otkos. It is, however, safe 
to say that the idea of olxos in one sense suggested to the apostle 
the kindred figure. This is quite in accordance with St. Paul’s 
mobility of thought. 

20. érorxodopunOévres. The aorist refers to the time when they 
became Christians. The further building of which they were the 
subjects is referred to in ver. 22. The compound verb does 
not stand merely for the simple, but expresses ‘“ superaedificati.” 
Comp. Col. ii. 7 and 1 Cor. iii. ro. As regards the use of the 
dative case, éwi ro Oep., it is easy to see why the accusative is 
not used, as that would suggest the idea of motion towards; cf. 
1 Cor. ii. 12, Rom. xv. 20. It 1s less easy to give a reason for 
the preference of the dative to the genitive. It can hardly be 
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maintained that the genitive expresses separable superposition 
(Ellicott), for in Luke iv. 29 we have the genitive used of the 
building of a city ona hill, éf’ ob 7 woAts adradv wxodduynro, What 
that passage suggests is that éwc with the genitive expresses locality ; 
cf. Matt. x. 27, éri trav Swydrwy ; xxl. 19, érl 1. 6d08 ; XXIV. 30, 
épxopevov eri 7. vepeAov ; hence it is used loosely of proximity, like 
our “on the river,” ézi 7. QaAdcons, either “on the sea” or “on 
the seashore.” Yet the dative is similarly used, éri Srpvpon 
(Herod. vii. 75). But, in general, the dative seems to imply more 
close and exact superposition. 

tav drooté\wy Kai mpopytav. The genitive has been understood 
in four ways: first, as the genitive of possession, “ the foundation 
on which the apostles and prophets have built”; secondly, as the 
genitive auctoris, “the foundation they laid”; thirdly, as genitive 
of apposition, “the foundation which consists of the apostles and 
prophets”; fourthly, “the foundation on which they themselves 
have been built.” 

The first view is adopted by Anselm and Beza. Beza’s para- 
phrase is, “Supra Christum qui est apostolicae et propheticae 
structurae fundamentum.” But this interpretation mixes up the 
OewéAtos and the dxpoywv. Christ here is spoken of as the corner- 
stone, not the foundation. The same objection applies to the 
fourth view (Bucer, Alford). The second view is very generally 
adopted, and is supported by reference to 1 Cor. iii, ro. In 
Bengel’s words: ‘‘Testimonium apostolorum et prophetarum 
substructum est fidei credentium omnium.” Eadie interprets 
the foundation as eipyjvy,—not so much Christ in person as Christ 
‘‘our peace”; others more generally of the doctrine preached by 
the apostles ana prophets. 

But nowhere is the gospel or any doctrine called the foundation 
of the Church. Moreover, it would be rather incongruous to 
assume as the foundation the system of teaching about Christ, 
and as the corner-stone, Christ’s person. If, in order to preserve 
the congruity of the figure, we identify “Christ preached” with 
“the preaching about Christ,” we identify the corner-stone with 
the foundation. Moreover, the building consists of persons. In 
1 Cor. i. ro the figure is different; the building there is of 
doctrine, and naturally the foundation is doctrinal, ‘ Christ,” ze. 
teaching about Christ. Still further, if this view be adopted, the 
point that is brought out is an incidental one, quite unessential to 
the connexion. ‘The important point was that the Gentiles were 
now along with Jewish believers members of one and the same 
theocracy, or, adopting the apostle’s figure, were stones in the same 
building as the dy. This would by no means be expressed by 
saying that they were built on a foundation laid by the apostles 
and prophets. 
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Hence the interpretation of Chrysostom, Oecumenius, etc., is 
preferable, viz. that the apostles and prophets are themselves the 
foundation. It is true that elsewhere, with the exception of Rev. 
xxi, 14, Christ is the foundation, not the apostles ; but here Christ 
is the corner-stone, and the passage in Rev., although not precisely 
parallel, quite justifies our interpretation here. The fact that the 
words there are taken from a vision is surely no objection to this. 
What seems a graver objection is that Chnst seems thus to be 
named only as “primus inter pares.” ‘The answer to this is that 
by Orientals the corner-stone was reckoned of greater importance 
than the foundation, and as connecting and concentrating on 
itself the weight of the building. Hence the expression in Isa. 
Xxvill, 16, alluded to here, and 2 Pet. ii. 6; cf. Ps. cxviii. 22; Acts 
iv. 11; Matt. xxi. 42. 

Amongst recent commentators, Soden and Macpherson have 
adopted this view. The latter further defends the reference to the 
apostles as the foundation by 2 Tim. i. 19, “The firm founda- 
tion of God standeth,” “where undoubtedly the true elect of God 
are intended, who resist all temptations to unfaithfulness.” He 
adds, “In the building up a special rank is given to those who 
have been by immediate Divine calling and inspiration His wit- 
nesses unto all besides. They, in fellowship with Christ, as form-_ 
ing the first layer, are called the foundation.” 

Svros Gxpoywviaiou attod Xpiorod “Ingod. Showing, as Chry- 
sostom says, that it is Christ that holds the whole together; for 
the corner-stone holds together both the walls and the founda- 
tions. “ Participium ovros initio commatis hujus, valde demonstrat 
in praesenti tempore,” Bengel. dxpoy. (A(@ov understood, which is 
added in D* G). The figure of the corner-stone as uniting the 
two walls is pressed by Theodoret as referring to the union of 
Jews and Gentiles; and many expositors have followed him. 
But this is not only to press the figure unduly, it is also unsuitable. 
For the point is that Jews and Gentiles now indifferently are built 
into the one building, not as if the Jews were one wall and the 
Gentiles another. 

abrov is referred to OeuéAtos by Bengel, Soden, Macpherson. 
Bengel urges the absence of the article before Xpicrod “Inco. 
But, in fact, the article would imply the previous mention of 
Christ Jesus, and the sense would be “He Himself, even Christ 
Jesus”; see Fritzsche on Matt. iii. 4, where atrés 5¢ & "Iwavyns 
and airés ‘Iwavvys (as in D) are equally possible. Similarly John 
iv. 44, where the best texts have airdés ‘Incots; but the article (as 
inserted in R, 69, a/.) is admissible. Also Luke xx. 42, aibrés 
Aaveid. It is better to connect atrot with Xp. ’I., since it is more 
to the purpose that Christ should be called the corner-stone of 
the building than of the foundation; and in this connexion the 
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emphatic pronoun is by no means superfluous, but fittingly dis- 
tinguishes Christ from the apostles and prophets. 

Who are these apostles and prophets? According to Chry- 
sostom they are the Old Testament prophets. The absence of 
the article before zpo¢yray is against this, though not decisive, 
since the O.T. prophets and the apostles might possibly be regarded 
as constituting one class, though this would hardly be natural. The 
order of the words is also against it, and is not satisfactorily 
accounted for by the superior dignity of the apostles as having 
seen and heard Christ (Estius). Again, we have the analogy of 
lil. 5 and iv. 11, in both of which passages apostles and prophets 
are named together, and the prophets are New Testament prophets. 
These passages also disprove the suggestion that the apostles 
themselves are here called prophets. The absence of the article 
before wzpodyraéy is natural, since the apostles and prophets 
formed one class as teachers of the Church. The objection, that 
the prophets themselves were built on the foundation of the 
apostles (in whichever sense we take the genitive), loses all force 
when we consider, first, the high value which St. Paul sets on the 
gift of prophesying (1 Cor. xiv. 1 ff.); and, secondly, that with him 
“apostles” does not mean the Twelve only (see hereafter on 
iv. 11). Nor does there appear any reason here why the apostles 
should be called by this additional title. 

21. & o, te. év Xp. ‘Inood, not dxpoywvaiy, as Theophylact, 
Beza, ai. 

maoa oixodopy}, Rec. rica 7 olx, 

The reading is difficult. 

waoa olxodou}, 8° BDGKL and most others, Chrys. (Comement.), 
Theodoret. 

waoa % olkodou}, N° ACP, Arm., Chrys. (text; but this is probably a 
copyist’s error or correction). Thus the balance of documentary evidence is 
strongly against the insertion of the article. Before deciding in favour of this 
reading, we must consider the comparative likelihood of the article being 
either omitted or inserted in error. Reiche, for instance, thinks it probable 
that copyists either neglected the article from lack of exact knowledge of 
Greek, ‘‘ quod in codicibus, qui articulo hic carent, saepe observatur,” or 
misinterpreted the words of the apostle as referring to individual churches, 
or (as Chrysostom) to the various parts of each edifice (Comment. Crit. in 
Joc.). He thinks 4 might more easily be omitted because of the homoeo- 
teleuton olxodou4, and because in iv. 12, 16 the same word is without the 
article. But this is not a case of possible omission from homoeoteleuton ; if 
the scribe’s eye leaped from 7 to 7, otxodozy would be the word omitted. 
Itacism would be a more plausible explanation. In fact, the accidental 
omission of the article in cases where it is grammatically required is extremely 
rare, even in single MSS. Even where homoeoteleuton or other sources of 
parablepsy might have been expected to cause omission in one or two MSS., 
we find no variation, as in Matt. xxv. 7, rd@oas al, or 6 before words beginning 
with 0, as was 6 Sxdos, Matt. xiii. 2; Luke vi. 19. Intentional variation in the 
addition or omission of the article is pretty frequent, especially with such 
words as Oeés, Xpiords, wiorts. That the variation is intentional appears 
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further from the grouping of the MSS. on each side, those to which the 
preference is given by recent critics being usually on the side of omission 
(not Rom. xv. 14 or Col. iii. 16). Nor does any reason appear for the 
intentional omission of the article in these cases. Where the article was 
omitted by the first scribe of x and D (Epp.), it is generally supplied by 
a corrector, A remarkable instance of (probably) erroneous omission is in 
Eph. vi. 16, rd before rervpwuéva (om. BD*G). On the other hand, a 
striking example of the article (probably) added erroneously after was occurs 
Rom. xv. 14, wdons Tys yrwoéws (8 BP, but om. ACD and most). In 
Matt. iii. 5, rdea 7% Iovdala, is om. by MIA and about twenty others, 
It is unnecessary before the proper name. In the present case, intentional 
addition is much more likely than intentional omission, since with. the 
article the meaning is obvious, and without it there is a difficulty. Such 
a consideration as Reiche suggests does not seem sufficiently obtrusive to 
influence the scri 


The word olxodoyz.7 belongs to later Greek, and is condemned by 
Phrynichus. It is used both for oixoddéunpa and oixoddéunors. For 
the former see 1 Chron. xxix. 1; for the latter, Ezek. xvi. 61, 
xvii. 17, where it represents the Hebrew infinitive. In the N.T. 
it seems to have a sort of intermediate sense, like the English 
“building.” Thus in 1 Cor. iii, g, “ye are God’s husbandry 
(yedpyov), ye are God’s building (oixodouy),” the word is not 
equivalent either to otxoddéynua or to olxoddpnots. AS yewpytov 
there is that which is cultivated by God, so oix. is that which is 
builded up by God. In Matt. xxiv. 1 and Mark xiil. 1, 2, it is 
used of the buildings of the temple: qworazot AiGot Kat zorarai 
oixodopat . . . BAézres ravras Tas peydAas oixodozds. Here it does 
not appear to mean “edifices,” for the temple could not properly 
be said to consist of several edifices. The separate A(@o were 
not oixodopzaé, but every combination of them might be called an 
ox, Just so we might say, “what carvings,” “ what outlines,” or 
of a picture, “what harmonies.” The Vulgate has in Matt. xxiv. 1 
and Mk. xiii. 2, “aedificationes”; in Mk. xii. 1, “structurae.” 
In 2 Cor. v. 1, “we have a building from God,” the word is nearly 
equivalent to “structure,” yet it is plain that oixod0ouypa would not 
have been so suitable. It is “a house that God builds,” not “has 
built.” The English words “building, construction, structure” 
all have a similar ambiguity. The most common meaning of the 
word in the N.T. is the figurative one, “edification”; that sense it 
has in this Ep., iv. 12, 16. The meaning in tv. 29 is analogous. 

Now let us turn to the text; and first, if the reading with the 
article is adopted, there is no obvious difficulty, “the whole 
building,” that is, the whole organised body of believers. When 
we look closer, indeed, we find something strange in the expres- 
sions. ovvappoAoyoupérn is present. It seems strange that the 
whole building should be spoken of thus as in course of being 
framed together. Still more unexpected is avée. The whole 
building is growing into a temple. The ambiguity of the English 
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“building ” disguises this strangeness, which is apparent when we 
substitute “edifice.” ‘The whole edifice is growing into a temple.” 
The words, “the whole building or edifice,” express the conception 
of a thing completed. If the reading were well established, we 
might explain this as due to a want of precision in the metaphor; 
but, as we have seen, this reading is not so well supported as the 
other, to which we now turn. 

Many expositors, including Eadie, Ellicott (more doubtfully), 
Barry, Moule, Meyrick, not Findlay, Macpherson, nor the Revisets, 
hold that aca oixodouzy may be rendered as if it were raca 7 oik., 
and they refer especially to Luke iv. 13, wdvra wetpacpov: Acts 
li. 36, was olxos IopayA: vii. 22, waoa codia Alyvrriwy: Homer, 
Il, xxiv. 407, wacav dAnfeinv. None of these passages bear out 
the assertion. mavra mrepacpoy is not “all the temptation,” but 
“every temptation,” as RV., z.¢. “every form of temptation.” See 
on Luke iv. 13. So in Acts vii. 22, although the English version 
sufficiently expresses the sense, what is meant is not the totality 
of the wisdom of Egypt, but the wisdom in all its branches. In 
Hom. //, xxiv. 407, dye 54 pot wacav dAnOeinv xatadcfov, the 
meaning clearly is: “Come, tell me the exact truth, nothing but 
the truth.” The article here would not be appropriate. Similarly 
in Josephus, Anti. iv. 5. 1, worapyos da wrdons épypov péwy is a 
river flowing through a country which is all desert. 

olxos “IopayA in Acts ii. 36 is an expression borrowed from 
the O.T., where it occurs with was in Jer. ix. 26, Ezek. xxxvi. 10, 
XXXViil. 11, and is treated as a proper name, as it is without was in 
XXXIX. 12, 22, 23, etc. So, too, olkos Kupiov. So in classical writers 
yn, for example, is treated as a proper name. The general rule is 
that a word cannot be used with ads without the article when the 
sense is “the whole,” unless it is such that without vas it can be 
employed definitely, or does not require the article to give it 
definiteness. A somewhat similar rule holds good in English, 
where we can say, not only “all England,” but “all town,” “all 
school,” “all college,” ‘‘all parliament”; but by no means “all 
house.” It is, no doubt, immemorial use that has enabled such 
words to dispense with the article, when the thing meant, though 
only one of many, is marked out by its familiarity. We can also say 
“all night, ‘all day,” as the Greeks did. Nor does it appear that 
a. oix, would, to a reader of St. Paul’s time, be any more likely to 
suggest “the whole building” than would “all building” to an 
English reader. We must therefore acquiesce in some such 
rendering as “every building,” or “each several building,” RV., 
modified, perhaps, as will be presently mentioned. 

But what is meant by “every building”? Hardly “every 
church”; for to speak of the several local churches, or of the Jews 
and Gentiles as so many several buildings, would not be in accord- 
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ance with the figure in ver. 20, or with St. Paul’s language else- 
where. Moreover, he has just used a forcible figure to express 
the unity of the whole Church, and it would be strange if he now 
weakened it by speaking of several buildings. The individual 
believer, again, is spoken of in 1 Cor. iil. 16 as vads @eod; but there 
the figure is explained by the context, as founded on the conception 
of the indwelling of the Spirit. This is very different from calling 
each believer an oixodouy The passages above referred to in 
Matthew and Mark suggest that what is intended is “‘everything that 
from time to time is builded in,” “every constituent element of the 
building.” The English words ‘all the building” would admit of 
being understood in this way, but are ambiguous. The image is that 
of an extensive pile of buildings in process of construction at differ- 
ent points on a common plan. The several parts are adjusted to 
each other so as to preserve the unity of design. So Findlay, who 
remarks that an author of the second century, writing in the 
interests of Catholic unity, would scarcely have omitted the article. 

Hofmann compares mwdoys xticews, Col. i. 15, which he says 
does not mean “the whole creation,” nor “every creature,” but 
“all that is created,” as mraca codia Kal dpovycts in i. 8 is “all 
that is wisdom”; wav OéAnpa rov Weov, Col. iv. 12, “all God's 
will,” to which we may add wdoa ypad¢y, 2 Tim. iii, 163 m. 
dvaotpopy, I Pet. i. 15. Soden’s view is similar. Comp. iv. 16. 

guvappodcyoupémm, “‘fitly joined together,” present patticiple, 
because this harmonious framing together is a process still going on. 
The compound verb occurs only here and iv. 16. The simple 
verb dppodoyéw seems to be equally rare. The classical word is 
ovvappolw. None of these is found in the Sept. 

auger, “ groweth,” the present, as in the former word, indicating 
the perpetual growth. The verb is neither rare nor poetical, as is 
sometimes stated ; on the contrary, it is more frequent than avgavw 
in the best Attic prose (Thuc. Xen. Plato), but the use of the 
active in an intransitive sense is later (Anstot. Polyb. Diod.). It 
occurs also in Col. 11. 19. 

eis vadv Gytov €v Kupiw. ‘Unto a holy temple (or sanctuary) in 
the Lord.” Kviptos, according to the Pauline usage, must be 
Christ. év K. seems best connected with dytos, “holy in the 
Lord” ; to join it with avge alone would be a tautology. 

22. evo takes up the év o of ver. 21; cf. ch. i. 11 and 12. 

kat dpets, “ye also”; cf. ver. 13. 

guvoikodoperoGe, not imperative, as Calvin: ‘“ Ephesios hortatur 
ut crescant in fide Christi magis et magis postquam in ea semel 
fuerunt fundati,” but indicative, as is proved by vv. 19, 20, in which 
the apostle describes what the readers are, not what they ought to 
be. Note the present tense, because the building is still going on; 
cf. 1 Pet. u. 5, “are being builded in together,” se. together with 
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the others; ovv- as in ouproAXirat. The zaoa before ok. looks 
forward to this xat vets ovvox., and this is a fitting conclusion to 
the paragraph which commenced with “ye are no more strangers 
and foreigners.” Meyer and Ellicott understand the ovr- differ- 
ently, viz. as referring to the putting together the single parts of 
the building; Meyer quoting Philo, De Proem. § 20, p. 928 E 
(ed. Mang. ii. p. 427), oixtay ed cuvwxodopnpévnv Kat cvvyppoopérny. 
But the whole context favours the interpretation “you together 
with others,” and there is no reason to give any other sense to the 
ovv- in cvvapporoyoupevn. 

eis KaTouKnT™mptov Tod Geos. KarotxyTyprov Only in Rev. xviii. 2 in 
N.T., but freq. in the Sept. ‘Into a habitation of God,” the same 
which was expressed by vads dyos, only further specifying the 
essential nature of this vads. Harless, who reads waca 7 oix., sup- 
poses xaroux. here to be used of each individual Christian in whom 
God dwells, the whole forming a vads aytos. Griesbach places év 
Kai jets ovvorx. in a parenthesis, which is awkward and unnecessary. 

év mvedpar, “in the Spirit.” It is interpreted by Chrysostom 
as = spiritually, ofkos mvevparexés, and so Theophyl. Oecum. 
Olshausen also thinks there is a glance at the vads yetporounros. 
But there is no suggestion of this in the context ; and as the whole 
is so distinctly figurative, it would be worse than superfluous to add 
this definition. Moreover, it does not appear that é mvevpare 
could be used with a substantive as = spiritual, except so far as the 
substantive involves a verbal notion, as wepiropy év wv. =70 Tepe 
répvecOar év av., Seoptos ev Xprota = Sedepevos €v Xp. 

But ev here is not merely instrumental, as if=dud, The Spirit 
is not the means or instrument only, but the medium by virtue of 
which God dwells in the Church. The ev refers to the act of 
xatoixnots. He by or in His Spirit dwells in this temple. The 
article is not required, as wvetya 1s frequently treated as a proper 
name where no ambiguity is caused thereby. 

It. 1-7. 7his truth, that the Gentiles are fellow-heirs with the 

Jews, was hidden from former generations, but has now been revealed 
fo the apostles and prophets; and unworthy though I am, yet to me 
has been given the privilege of making tt known, and of preaching 
Christ to the Gentiles. 

1. rovrou xdpw éyw Matdos & Sdoptos Trou Xpiotod ‘Inood bmép 
Spay trav €bvav. (Tischendorf omits ‘Incot, with 8* D*G.) “For 
this reason, I Paul, the prisoner of Christ Jesus in behalf of you 
Gentiles.” ‘For this reason,” “hujus rei gratia,” Vulg., #.¢., as 
Theodoret says, ‘ Knowing well both what ye were and how ye 
were called and on what conditions, I pray God to establish you in 
the faith.” 

Chrysostom supplies e’uié. Iam the prisoner of Christ Jesus, 
etc. So the Peshitto and many moderns, including Beza, Meyer 
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Macpherson, “in order that ye may be built up to the habitation 
of God—in this behoof, that your Christian development may 
advance to that goal.” But this is to give too great prominence to 
the assertion of his imprisonment, as if it were a main point in the 
discourse, instead of being incidental. Besides, we should expect 
in that case déoptos without the article. St. Paul was not likely 
thus to designate himself as “the prisoner of Christ Jesus,” even 
with the addition “for you Gentiles.” The notoriety of the fact 
does not explain this. Moreover, this view makes rovrov xdpwv 
and tép tuov rather tautologous. The analogy of ch. iv. 1 is in 
favour of taking o 6. in apposition with éyw [avAos. 

Calvin’s “legatione fungor” is a rendering of zpeoBevw, the 
reading of TD) (from vi. 20). Three cursives add xexavynpat. 

Origen (Ca¢ena) supposes a solecism ; that, in fact, what St. Paul 
ought to have written was r. yap. . . . €yvwpica To pvor. Jerome 
also, following Origen, declares that after diligent search he could 
not find the continuation of the sense. But the true key was given 
by Theodore Mops., followed by Theodoret, viz. that vv. 2-13 isa 
parenthesis. tatra ravra év péow reOetxws dvarXayBdver tov wept 
apocevyns Adyor, Theodoret. The apostle having described hime 
self as a prisoner for the Gentiles, is quite characteristically drawn 
off into a digression on the grace granted to him in connexion with 
this ministry to the Gentiles. Oecumenius regards the sentence as 
resumed in ver. 8 with the change of the nominative to the dative, 
a change not without parallels, as he observes, in Thucydides and 
Demosthenes. On that view rovrov yap would mean “for this 
purpose,” as in Tit. i. 5. But then 6 déopc0s would have no point, 
and, besides, ver. 8 is closely connected with 6 and 7. It is much 
more Satisfactory to assume, with Theodore and Theodoret, that the 
sense is resumed with the same words, rovrou ydpu, in ver. 14. 
The supposition of a resumption in ch. iv. 1, adopted in the AV., 
rests apparently only on the repetition of 6 d€ou0s, and unneces- 
sarily lengthens the parenthesis. 

“The prisoner of Christ Jesus,” so he calls himself in 2 Tim. 
i. 8 and Philem. 9, and in this Ep. iv. 1, “prisoner in the Lord.” 
He looks on his imprisonment, not merely as suffered in the service 
of the Lord, but as part of the lot assigned to him by Christ, so 
that he was Christ’s prisoner. Somewhat similarly in ch. vi. 20, 
trép ob mperBevw év addvoe, 

“In behalf of you Gentiles.” Since it was his preaching the 
free admission of the Gentiles that led to his persecution at the 
hands of the Jews and to his present imprisonment, Acts xxi. 21, 
28, xxil. 22. 

2. elye Hxovcate Thy olxovopiav. “If, indeed, ye have heard of 
the dispensation.” This seems decisive against the supposition 
that the Epistle was addressed to a Church which had been 
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personally instructed by the writer. The utmost force that can 
be claimed for etye is that, in Hermann’s words, it is used “de re 
quae jure sumpta creditur,” “‘if, as I take for granted,” being less 
hypothetical than eizep. According to Lightfoot on Gal. iii. 4, this 
rule requires modification when applied to the N.T., where etye is 
less directly affirmative than eizrep. 

Eadie says it is “undeniable” that eye is used in the N.T. of 
things that are certain, quoting iv. 21 and Col. i. 23. The former 
passage is in the same case with the present; in the latter, hope 
only is expressed, not certainty. ‘The only other places where etye 
occurs in the N.T. are Gal. iii. 4 and in the Received Text 2 Cor. 
v. 3 (etrep, BD). It is found also in Rom. v. 6 in B. But 
allowing that the particle implies certainty as strongly as Her- 
mann’s rule asserts, it could not be used of a fact in the writer’s 
own experience. A preacher addressing a strange congregation 
might say “I am sure,” or even “I know that you have been 
taught so and so,” but no preacher addressing those whom he 
himself had taught would ordinarily express himself in this way.? 

It is said, indeed, that this argument proves too much, since 
“‘what was known of Paul in the Ephesian Church would practi- 
cally be known of him throughout the missions of Asia” (Moule). 
But this is just the kind of case in which the particle may be 
properly used, viz. where the writer may be “ practically” certain, 
but doubt is conceivable. Besides, the details which follow might 
be but imperfectly known to those who had not heard them from 
St. Paul’s own lips. And again, would he, in writing to the 
Ephesians, refer them to what he has just now wnitten, that they 
may appreciate his knowledge in the mystery of Christ? Had 
they not had much more full proof of this during his long ministry? 
Every other attempt to evade this conclusion is equally unsuc- 
cessful. Thus #xovcare has been rendered “ intellexistis ” (Anselm, 
Grotius), a meaning which the verb can have only when “ hearing ” 
is included; or, again, “hearing” the Epistle read (alluding to earlier 
passages in this Epistle); but cf. dvayiwwoKovres, ver. 4. Calvin 
says: ‘“Credibile est, quum ageret Ephesi, eum tacuisse de his 
rebus.” Ellicott reasons in a circle, “There could be no real 
doubt ; ‘neque enim ignorare quod hic dicitur poterant Ephesi 
quibus Paulus ipse evangelium plusquam biennio praedicaverat,’ 
Estius. . . . No argument, then, can be fairly deduced,” etc. He 
supposes the apostle to convey the hope that his words had not 
been forgotten. Similarly Eadie, Alford, Macpherson, Meyer, 
(contra, W. Schmidt in last ed. of Meyer). But the words are not 
“if ye remember,” or “if ye know”; but “if ye have heard”; and 
that, if written to the Ephesians, would be = “if I told you.” 


1 On elye and efxep compare Sanday and Headlam, Comm. on Komant; 
iii, 30, with the quotation there from Monro’s Homeric Grammar. 
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Thy oixovopiay Tis xdpttos Tod Oeod Tis Soleions por eis Spas. 
“The dispensation of the grace of God, the grace given me to you- 
ward.” 

As the explanation which follows is “that by revelation,” 
etc., it is best to understand +r. ydprros as the genitive of the object, 
viz. the dispensation or plan or arrangement (namely, God’s 
arrangement) with respect to the grace,” etc. Chrysostom, 
followed by Oecum., takes the genitive as that of the subject. 
oik. yap. THY atoxaAupw pyotv, Gre ov rapa avOpwrov Enabler, adr’ 
OUTWS WKOrdLNoEY H Xapts Gate por e£ ovparvod droxaAdvPOAvat, Oec. 
But this does not agree so well with the following words, which 
define the yapis as 1) do6cioa eis buas. Alford, understanding the 
genitive as objective, takes oi. as=‘“‘munus dispensandi.” But 
it is not easy to see in what sense St. Paul could dispense the 
grace given to him. Many commentators suppose dofeions to be 
attracted into the genitive by yadpiros, either understanding that it 
is in and with the grace that the ok. is entrusted to him (for which 
reason the participle has the case of x., v. Soden), or taking r. otk. 
tT. xap.as=the gospel dispensation. But, while St. Paul might 
speak of the gospel dispensation as entrusted to him (oixovopiav 
mwemiorevpat, 1 Cor. ix. 17), he could hardly speak of it as “given 
to him.” Nor does this interpretation agree with the circum- 
stance that the following words take the form of an explanation. 
The explanation of otx., as the apostolic office or stewardship, is 
also not consistent with the explanation, in which it is the act of 
God that is spoken of, not any conduct of the apostle. It is 
tempting to suppose, with some expositors, that the writer, in 
using the word oixovoziéa, has in his mind the building just re- 
ferred to. But although olxos might suggest the idea of an 
oixovopos, oixudoun and vixytypiov do not; and the figurative use 
of oixovozia was so common, that if the apostle had intended such 
an allusion, he would have made it more distinct. 

8. Ste card droxddup eywpicOn por 7d puotypiov. “That it 
was by way of revelation that the mystery was made known to 
me.” Explanation of ver. 2; hence the emphasis is on xara dr., 
which is not really different from 4¢ doxaAtWews, Gal. i. 12. In 
the latter passage, xara could not have been used on account of 
"Inoot Xprorod following. 

éyvwpio Ay is the reading of SABC D*GP, Vulg. Boh. Arm., 
Chrys. The Rec. has éywwpice, with D° KL, Theoph. Oec. 
For 16 pvoryptov see on ch. i. 9. Here, not the “mystery” of 
redemption in general is meant, but the particular “ mystery” of 
the inclusion of the heathen, for it is thus explained in ver. 6. 

kalws mpodypawa év éXiyw. “As I have just written in brief.” 
wpo- 1s local, not temporal (cf. Gal. ili. 1, mpoeypddy), and the 
reference is to the present Epistle, not to an earlier one, as supposed 
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by Chrysostom, Calvin, a/, contrary to the present participle 
avaywwoxorres. Theodoret and Theophylact have the right view. 
Comp. 1 Cor. v. 9, €ypaya ev tH émotoAn ; and 1 Pet. v. 12, 
éypaya 8’ dAtywv, The reference is doubtless to the whole pre- 
ceding exposition about the Gentiles. 

év dAtyw, equivalent to év Bpaxet, used by Demosthenes. 
Theodoret, indeed, and some moderns connect this with the ™po- 
in mpo€ypaya, as if it meant “ paulo ante,” which would be apo 
édiyov, év 6d, in a temporal sense would mean, “in a short 
time” (Acts xxvi. 28). Wetstein correctly, “‘ pauca tantum attigi 
cum multa dici possent. 2 Oecumenius gives a peculiar turn, ov« 
Eyparpev 60a. éxpiv add’ doa éxwpouv voely, as if the following 
mpos 6 were=“prout,” which would make dvaywaonovres un- 
meaning. 

4. mpds & is, “according to which, or looking to which,” namely, 
to what I have said. Comp. “pos & éxpagev,” 2 Cor. v. 10; 
pos TH dAnSeiay Tov evayy., Gal. ii. 143 xpos 7o O€Anpa avrod, 
Luke xi. 47. But the usage is quite classical. 

dvay.vwoKovres, present, because it is “while reading,” or “as 
ye read.” 

vojoat, Where it is indifferent whether the aorist or present 
infinitive is used, the aorist is more frequent (Winer, § 44. 7), 
especially after such verbs as dvvapa, Oéd\w, etc. Hort thinks this 
avay. refers to reading the O.T. prophecies, comparing Matt. xxiv. 
15. But there the passage ‘“‘read” is distinctly specified, and 
although in Mark xiii. 14 Daniel is not named, he is quoted. 

Thy cuveciv pou év TS puctnpiw tod Xptotod. “ My understanding 
in the mystery of Christ.” The article is not required before é& 
To p., because ouvevac ev is a frequent expression (Josh. 1. 7; 
2 Chron. xxxiv. 12). 

puor. tov Xp. We have the same expression in Col. iv. 3, 
where it clearly means the doctrine of the free admission of the 
Gentiles (8 & xai dédeuac). It is the same here, as explained in 
ver. 6. Similarly, in Col. i. 27 we have rod p. rovrov 6 éorw Xpioros 
év tutv. That passage has been used (by Alford, Ellicott, Meyer) 
to prove that the genitive here is one of apposition or identity ; 
but it fails in this, since there it is not Xproros, but Xproros év vpiv, 
that constitutes the ». It is better, therefore, to understand “the 
mystery (or doctrine) relating to the Christ”; the genitive being 
that of the object. 

Critics who question the genuineness of the Epistle regard this 
verse as the expression of a boastfulness not in accordance with 
the dignity of an apostle, and only a clumsy imitation of 2 Cor. 
x1. 5, 6, where St. Paul is merely claiming for himself that in which 
his opponents claim to surpass him. But there is no self-laudation 
in this assertion of ovveows (see, on the contrary, ver. 8); nor even 
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as high a claim to exceptional knowledge as is involved in xara 
doxaAvyv, which it only serves to illustrate. Is it not quite 
natural that in writing to Churches where he was not personally 
known, and where there were teachers whose teaching was of a 
corrupt and paganising tendency (v. 11-14), and threatened to 
cause a schism between the Jewish and the Gentile members of 
the Church, the apostle, who was, in fact, combating these errors, 
and expounding the true nature of the privileges to which the 
Gentiles were admitted, should remind them in some such way 
that the subject was one on which he could speak with authority, 
and thus guard against objections which might possibly be urged 
by these unsound teachers? From this point of view it will be 
seen that this indirect and delicate way of meeting possible opposi- 
tion is thoroughly Pauline. On the other hand, a writer who 
merely assumed the name of Paul, especially one of such power as 
the writer of this Epistle, would hardly put into his mouth an 
expression of such seeming self-complacency, without any hint of 
opposition. Still less would such a writer forthwith add so strik- 
ing an expression of self-depreciation as is contained in ver. 8. 

5. & érdépais yeveais odx eyvwpicOy Tots viois tov dvOpwTuy. 
‘‘Which in other ages was not made known to the sons of men.” 
éy, which in the Received Text precedes érépats, rests on slight 
authority, but it expresses the right construction of ér. yer. Meyer, 
in his earlier editions, adopted the view that the meaning was “to 
other generations,” rots vivis, «.7.A., being epexegetical. (So also 
v. Soden.) But the usual interpretation is simpler, and corre- 
sponds better with the antithetical viv. For yevea in this sense, cf. 
Acts xiv. 16, év rais rapwxnpevars y.; and for the dative of time, 
ii, 12, €répats, #.e. other than the present. 

“The sons of men,” an expression frequent in the O.T. and 
simply =“ men.” Comp. Mark ii. 28 (the only N.T. parallel) 
with Matt. xi. 31. It is needless, therefore, to adopt Bengel’s 
remark, “ latissima appellatio, causam exprimens ignorantiae, ortum 
naturalem cui opponitur Spiritus.” Bengel, indeed, thinks that the 
prophets are especially referred to, because Ezekiel, who writes 
largely of the temple, as St. Paul does here, calls himself the son 
of man; but this is peculiar to him. It seems equally erroneous 
to find in the words a marked contrast with “ His holy apostles,” 
namely, because these were @eov avOpwror (2 Pet. 1. 21) (Ellicott). 
This is far-fetched. The apostles and prophets were not the less 
sons of men; and we might, with as much reason, follow Jerome, 
who would exclude the O.T. patriarchs and prophets because they 
were ‘“‘sons of God.” 

ds viv dtrexahigOn trois dyiots droordé\ots abtod Kal mpodijrats éy 
Nvedpar. “As it has now been revealed to His holy apostles and 
a aa in the Spint.” 
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as is comparative, with such clearness as now. ovrws axpiBas 
obk ySerav of taAatot rd pvarnptov, Theoph.; “ fuit illis hoc mys- 
terium quasi procul et cum involucris ostensum,” Beza. 

arexadvpOn, not now éyvwpicGy, because the special manner in 
which the knowledge was given is to be brought out. 

‘“His holy apostles.” How can the writer, if himself an 
apostle, use such an expression? Some critics answer unhesitat- 
ingly that it is incredible that an apostle should do so, and that 
the expression betrays the view which belonged to a later age. 
Baur thinks the dyiows an oversight. And the writer who was so 
unskilful as to be guilty of this palpable oversight, is so mindful 
of his assumed character that in the same breath he says, éuot ro 
é\axtororépw rdavtwv dyiwv. The difficulty seems to arise from the 
use of the word “holy,” and the corresponding words in other 
modern languages, to express the personal character of “holiness.” 
But dyos is used of any thing that is set apart for a sacred pur- 
pose. So we have “holy prophets,” Luke i 70; Acts iii. 21. All 
Christians are by their calling ayo, and St. Paul frequently uses 
the word where he himself is included (e.g. 1 Cor. vi. 2 and Col. 
i. 26). When he calls all believers dysor, what delicacy should 
prevent him from calling the apostles by the same word? A 
clergyman is not expected to be prevented, by a feeling of delicacy, 
from speaking of his “reverend brethren,” or a bishop of his “right 
reverend brethren.” 

Lachmann and Tregelles place a comma after dycots, the follow- 
ing words being in apposition: “to the saints, His apostles and 
prophets,” or rather “apostles and prophets of His.” But such 
a separation of the adjective from the following substantive is 
harsh, although it must be admitted that it is suggested by the 
parallel in Col. 1. 26. 

A more considerable difficulty seems to arise from the state- 
ment that the mystery of the free admission of the Gentiles had 
been revealed to ‘“‘the apostles and prophets,” viz. as a body. For 
this is precisely the special doctrine which St. Paul seems else- 
where, and here in ver. 3, to claim as his own, and which, at least 
at first, was not accepted by the other apostles (Gal. i). In ver. 
8, also, this is recognised as the distinctive characteristic of St. 
Paul’s apostleship. For this reason Reuss makes the suggestion 
that the second half of ver. 5 is a gloss. In favour of this sug- 
gestion, it may also be observed that atrov has no expressed 
antecedent, unless, indeed, in opposition to most expositors, we 
take it to be Xpiorov. In the parallel in Col. i. 26, rots aycous 
avrov, the antecedent @eod occurs just before. But the authority 
of the MSS. 1s too strong for this suggestion to be accepted. B, 
indeed, omits dooroAos (with ps. Ambr.), while DG place the 
word after avrov. 
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The difficulty, however, is met by the consideration that, not- 
withstanding the doubts which the other apostles at first enter- | 
tained, they afterwards fully accepted the doctrine as taught by 
St. Paul, Acts xv., Gal. ii. 7 ff., and that long before the present 
Epistle was written. The “prophets” are manifestly Christian 
prophets. éy zvevpare must be joined with the verb, not with zpo- 
g¢yras, to which it would be a superfluous addition, or dytots, or 
the following «tva:. 

6. elvar ra €Ovy auyxAnpovépa Kal cdoowpa . . . (namely) “ that 
the Gentiles are fellow-heirs Gi joint possessors) and fellow-mem- 
bers of the body.” Epexegetical; stating, not the purpose, but 
the content of the pvorypiov. The “should be” of AV. is not 
grammatically tenable. ovyxAnpovopa, fellow-heirs, not with Christ, 
as in Rom. vill. 17 (and Jerome here), for it is “in Christ,” but 
with the believing Jews. The word ovyxAnpovopos is found four 
times in the N.T. and once in Philo, but not elsewhere. cvcowpa, 
incorporated with them into the body of which Christ is the Head. 
The word is not found elsewhere (except in the Fathers), and is 
supposed to have been perhaps formed by St. Paul. But as 
Aristotle has the compound ocvecwparoroety (De Mundo, iv. 30), 
it is more probable that the adjective was in use. 

kat ouppéroxa THs émayyedias €v Xprots “Inood, 


The Received Text has adroi after érayy., with D®GKL, a/.; but the 
word is absent from SABC D* P 17, a/. Xpiorg of the Text Rec. rests on 
nearly the same MS. authority, with the addition of D; while Xporg 
"InooG has the authority of § ABC P 17. 


“ And joint-partakers of the promise in Christ Jesus.” ‘The 
accumulation of epithets is due to the importance of the matter ; 
there is no climax, for cvppeér. is not stronger than ovoowpna. The 
former word is found outside this Epistle only in Josephus, but 
the verb oupperéyw occurs in Xen. and Plato. Jerome renders 
the words “cohaeredes et concorporales et comparticipes pro- 
missionis,” defending the inelegance of the Latin by the import- 
ance of correctly representing the Greek. The genitive érayy. 
depends only on cupper. The promise is the promise of salva- 
tion, of a part in the kingdom of the Messiah ; and to be partakers 
of the promise is to be joined with those to whom the promise is 
given. ‘There is no need, then, to take 7 éray. as=the thing pro- 
mised, still less to understand this specially of the Holy Spirit. 
In the passages to which Eadie and others refer in support of such 
a restriction, the Spirit is expressly named, e.g. Gal. iii. 14; ch. 
i, 13. 

év Xpiorg "Inood and da rod evayyeX‘ov refer to all three epithets. 
“In Christ Jesus through the gospel.” In Christ, not da, for He 
was not simply the means; it was in His person that this effect 
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was produced. Cf..i. 7; and for an analogous distinction between 
év and dua, even where both substantives are impersonal, 1 Pet. 
L 5) €v Suvdpet Ocov ppoupoupevous dia. zriorews, and Heb. x. 10, é 

@ DeAjpare | yytacpevot eore ia THS Tpoopopas, K.T.A. 

7. oF éyemOnv Sidxovos. “Of which I became a minister” 
(eyanOnv, SABD*G; but éyerouny, C D°K L). The use of 
yevnGnva instead of the Attic yeréoOa: is condemned by Phrynichus, 
who calls it Doric; but it is frequent in later Greek writers (Poly- 
bius, Diodorus, Dion. Hal. etc.), as is shown by Lobeck (ad 
Phryn. p. 109). There is no ground, then, for assigning to the 
word here a passive shade of meaning, as is done by Oecum., ovdév 
yap éyw épyov éyov cuveoryveyxa TH xapire tavty. Compare, on 
the contrary, Col. iv. 11, éyernOynody poe rapyyopia ; 1 Thess. ii. 14, 
prpntat éyernOnre. 

didxovos. Harless maintains that 6. denotes the servant in his 
activity for that service, while tanpérys denotes him in his activity 
for the Master, apparently on the ground that dcaxovety re or Twit 
tt is said, and he compares 1 Cor. iv. 1 with Col. i 7. But 
trnperetv tii te is also said (Xen. Azad, vii. 7. 46; Soph. Phil, 
1012), and the distinction cannot be maintained ; see 2 Cor. 
xi, 23, dudxovoe Xpiorod eior; I Tim. iv. 6; and for tarnpérys, Acts 
xxvi, 16; Luke i. 2. 

Kata he Swpedv tis xdptros Tod Geod Tihs Sobeions por xara Thy 
évépyerav Tis Suvdpews adrov. According to the gift of that grace 
of God which was given to me “by virtue of the exercise of His 
power.” ys doGeivns is the reading of & ABC D*G, Vulg. Boh. 
The accusative is read by D°K L, Syr., Chrys. The genitive is 
one of apposition, the gift being the grace given, so that the two 
readings do not differ in sense; but logically the genitive has the 
advantage, as the grace required this further definition more than 
the gift. 

Kata thy év. aurov. These words, which are to be connected 
with d5ofeiuns, are by no means superfluous, but express the ever- 
present consciousness of St. Paul that his mission as an apostle 
was not due to anything in himself, it was the grace of God given 
with Divine power that alone changed the persecutor into the 
apostle. Hence the accumulation dwped, xdpis, dobeions, evepyeta, 
dvvapyts, proceeding from the feeling of his own unworthiness, 
suggested by ob didx. eyevjOnv. ‘“Nolite respicere quid sim 
meritus, quia dominus ultro mihi sua liberalitate hoc contulit ut 
sim apostolus gentium ; non mea dignitate sed ejus gratia. Nolite 
etiam respicere qualis fuerim; nam domini est homines nihili 
extollere. Haec est potentiae ejus efficacia, ex nihilo grande aliquid 
efficere.” See Dale, Lect. xiii. p. 235. 

8, épot Ta éhaxtorordépy mdvtav dyiwv €868n 4 xdpis adn. = Tav 
is added before dyiwv in the Received Text, against a great pre 
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ponderance of authority. dyfwy is used as a substantive. “To 
me who am less than the least of all saints” (¢.¢. all Christians) 
“was this grace given.” Closely connected in thought with the 
preceding, as expressing his own unworthiness in contrast with 
God’s grace. "ENaxtorétepos. Double forms of comparatives and 
superlatives are frequent in the poets. Wetstein quotes Eustathius, 
who has collected numerous instances. But they also occur in the 
later prose writers, ¢.g. wetCorepos (Malalas, 490. 9 ; also 3 John 4); 
éXaxtororarus (Sextus Empir.; also Matt. i, 54, 1x 406), 
apparently without any increase of meaning. The instances in 
earlier prose writers (Xen. Aristot.) seem to be invented by the 
respective writers. The present instance is remarkable as a com- 
bination of superlative and comparative. It has a_ curiously 
parallel form in Aristotle, Afefaph. x. 4. 7 (Bekker), ovre yap rod 
éoydrov écxardrepov ein av te; but there the form is introduced 
only as expressing an impossible conception, and is construed as a 
comparative; here, on the contrary, éAayiordrepos appears to 
express a definite idea, not only least of all saints, but even less 
than this implies. It may therefore be considered a unique 
formation. The expression can hardly be interpreted, with some 
eminent expositors, as referring to his consciousness of enduring 
sinfulness, as to which he could not place himself lower than all 
saints. True it is, no doubt, that every Christian, when he looks 
into his own heart, and is conscious of the sin ‘that still dwells 
there, and knows that he cannot see what is in the heart of others, 
may be ready to exclaim, éy® éAaxurrérepos ravtwy ayiwv ; but this 
does not express a deliberate comparison, and whatever such a 
one may feel at such moments, he would act unwisely if, when 
instructing and exhorting others, he should thus proclaim his own 
inferiority to them. Such a confession would be likely to be mis- 
understood, and either called hypocritical or made the ground of 
the retort, Why, then, take upon you to instruct and reprove your 
betters? Certainly St. Paul gives us little reason to think that he 
would take such a view. He declares that he has “lived in all 
good conscience toward God”; that if any one might have confi- 
dence in the flesh, he might, being blameless as touching the 
righteousness which is in the law. And as one of the ayor, he 
does not reckon himself amongst the babes in Christ, but the 
mature, réAeor (Phil. ili. 15). He affirms that in nothing is he 
behind the tepAiay drdoroAo ; nay, he does not hesitate to call 
on his readers to be imitators of him, as he is of Christ. While 
never for a moment forgetting his own nothingness, and that it is 
only by the grace of God that he was what he was, he likewise 
never forgets his true position in Christ’s service. And he was too 
much taken up with his work in that service to have time for 
indulging in that kind of self-examination which consists in analys 
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ing one’s state of mind or one’s feelings. In Rom. vii. 17, to 
which Harless refers, he is describing the state from which he has 
been delivered (#4. ver. 25, vill. 2). 

His recollection, ever vivid, of his former career as a persecutor 
is quite sufficient explanation of the expression here used. 

The same wniters who hold that the dytoe amrdoroAo, ver. 5, 
could proceed only from an imitator who forgot his part, are of 
opinion that the expression now before us is an exaggerated imita- 
tion of r Cor. xv. g, “I am the least of the apostles, that am not 
meet to be called an apostle.” But there was no occasion there 
for any comparison with believers in general ; he is only speaking 
of himself as one of the apostles ; here he speaks of a grace that 
distinguished him above other believers, and, “ now undeservedly,” 
is his natural feeling. Indeed, we may with more justice say that 
this striking and unique expression could not proceed from calcu- 
lated imitation ; it has the stamp of a spontaneous outflow of an 
intense feeling of unworthiness. Nor does it really go beyond the 
passage in 1 Cor.; for there he declares himself not only the least of 
the apostles, but not meet to be called an apostle ; here he does 
not say that he is not meet to be reckoned amongst the aycoe. 
For the reader will not fail to note that notwithstanding the depth 
of his self-depreciation he still counts himself (or is represented as 
counting himself), and that not with hesitation, amongst the ayoz, 
the very term which when joined with dcoroAc is thought to 
be unapostolic. Yet no one supposes that dyiwv here 1s incon- 
sistent with humility. 

tois Overy edayyeNicacbat Td dvebtxviacrov tAOTTOS TOU XpioTou, 
The Rec. Text has év before rots €6., with DGKL. It is absent 
from SABCP. 

“To preach unto the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of 
Christ.” This is what 7 xdpts atry consisted in. avry refers to 
what follows. Harless regards the words as an exposition of dwped, 
€uot to avry being treated as a parenthesis in order to avoid what 
he thinks would be unnatural, the close of a period within the 
long parenthesis, whose unusual length is only explained by the 
uninterrupted flow of thought. In that case avry would refer 
backward to ver. 7. But it is very awkward to separate evay- 
yeAtoacGac from the immediately preceding 7 xdpts atrn. As to 
vv. 2-13, this is not grammatically a parenthesis, for the sentence in 
ver. I 1s completely broken off, and a new sentence begins in 
ver. 14. 

avefixviaorov, Theodoret well remarks: «at was «xnpurres 
eiwep 6 mAovros dvetiyviagTos; Tovro yap atrdé, gdyot, KNpUTTY, 
Ore ave{txviaoros. The neuter zAvtros, however, is the best 
supported reading in the text, being in 8* ABC D*G 17 
67**, while x© Db‘ K LP have the masculine, “the riches of 
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Christ”; all the inexhaustible blessings contained in Him. 
Comp. Rom. xi. 33 (where the same word aveécy. occurs), and 
1 Cor. xiii, g-12, “ We know in part,” etc., and Phil. iii. ro, 


9. cal dutloar [wdvras]. The reading is doubtful. ¢wrica: without 
wdyras is read by N* A 673, Cyr. Hil. and apparently Jerome. wdvras is 
added by XC BCDGKLP, Ital., Vulg. Syr., Chrys. a/.; Tisch. Treg. 
Westcott and Hort leave out the word. The insertion seems easy to account 
for, as the verb seemed to require an accusative, which it usually has in the 
N.T. As to the sense, the advantage seems to be on the side of the 
omission. The general meaning is, indeed, pretty much the same with either 
reading, since the result of bringing the olx. to light is that all men are enabled 
to see it. But wdvras would seem to represent this result as attained by 
opening the eyes of men, whereas, since it was by revelation that the apostle 
feared it, opening men’s eyes would not be sufficient ; the mystery itself had 
to be brought to light. Besides, the meaning given to ¢wrica: with the 
reading wdyras, viz. to enlighten by way of instruction, has no parallel in the 
N.T., although it is so used ina few passages in the Sept. (Judg. xiii. 8; 
2 Kings xii. 2, xvii. 27, 28). Moreover, if rdyras is read, although it is 
not emphatic, it cannot be limited to the Gentiles, and it would y be in 
St. Paul’s manner to claim as his the office of enlightening all men as to the 
mystery. 


tis 4 olxovopia tod puorypiov. The Rec. Text has xowwvia, 
a remarkable variation, but found in few MSS. olxovoyia is in all 
the uncials, most cursives, and the versions and Fathers. 

‘“* What is the arrangement, or administration, of the mystery ?” 
The mystery is that indicated in ver. 6, and that which was ordered 
or arranged as to the carrying out of this is the oix. 7. xvor. This 
was entrusted to St. Paul; cf. ver. 2, This seems more natural 
than to interpret oix. as the arrangement which consisted in 
hitherto concealing the mystery and now revealing it. Comp. 
Col. i. 25, tTHv otk. Tov @eod tHv Sobcicav por eis twas wAnpdoas 
Tov Adyov Tov @eod 1d pvoryptov TO amroKexpuppéevov awd Tov 
ALwWwyvOy, 

To0 dtroxexpuppévou, “ which was hidden” =ceovyypévov, Rom, 
xvi. 25. Comp. also 1 Cor. ii. 7, xadodpev @eod codiay év proryply 
THY aTOKEKpULLEeVTY. 

dwé tv aidvwy, equivalent to xpovors alwviots, Rom. xvi. 25, 
‘from the beginning.” The expression occurs only here and Col. 
i. 26 in the N.T. dz’ aidvos (used also by Longinus) occurs in 
Luke 1. 70; Acts iii, 21, xv. 18. é« rod ai, which is used by 
St John, ix. 32, is also found in Greek writers. Comp. apo 
tov aiwvwrv, I Cor. il. 7. 

év tO Ged TH td wdvta Ktigavt. “In God who created all 
things.” The Rec. Text adds, 8a "Iyootd Xpiorod, with DK L, 
Chrys. Theodoret, Oec. But the words are omitted by SABC 
D*GP, Vulg. Syr. Pesh. and Harcl. (text) and other versions, 
Tert. Jerome, Augustine, a/. 

It is not quite clear what is the point here of the words 7@ 7a 
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a. xticavrt, When the words da I. Xp. were read, a reference to 
the spiritual or new creation was naturally thought of; but these 
words being omitted, such a reference is excluded. But, in fact, it 
is remote from the context, and unsuitable to the emphatic and 
unrestricted wdvra, as well as to the simple «ricavrs. 

It is clear that xrifew cannot be applied to the pvoryjprov, which 
is not a thing created. The simplest explanation seems to be that 
the Creator of all was free to make what arrangement He pleased 
as to the concealment and revelation of His purpose. As Bengel 
remarks: “ Rerum omnium creatio fundamentum est omnis reliquae 
oeconomiae pro potestate Dei universali liberrime dispensatae.” 
Harless connects the words with the following: ‘Created all 
things in order to reveal in the Church His varied wisdom.” But 
so important an assertion as this would hardly be made in so 
incidental a manner in a subordinate clause, especially as it has no 
analogy elsewhere in the N.T. Moreover, viv in the following 
clause is against this view; see on ver. Io. 

10-13. Jf ts God's purpose, that even the angelic powers should 
learn through the Church the varied wisdom of God as shown in 
Lis eternal purpose in Christ. 

10. tva yvwpioby viv tats dpxais nat rats éfoualas ev rots 
éroupaviots Sid THs exxAnoias  oAduTOiKtNos aodia Tod Cecod. 
“To the end that now might be made known to the princi- 
palities and the powers in the heavenly places the much varied 
wisdom of God.” iva is supposed by some to be connected with 
the whole of the preceding, or specially with €566y, «.r.A. This 
would make St. Paul ascribe to his own preaching a result in 
which the other apostles had their share. But as ywpicO7 is 
directly opposed to droxexp., and viv to aro tov aiwvwy, the most 
natural interpretation is that the secret or mystery was concealed 
in former times in order that now the wisdom of God might be 
manifested in its fulfilment. Braune, however, connects tva with 
ris 7 oix. rou w. ‘‘ The arrangement is directed to this end, that 
the wisdom of God,” etc. 

tats dpxaig nat tais éfouvciats. Understood by some of the 
older expositors of earthly powers in general, or of Jewish rulers in 
particular (so Locke), or again of heathen priests, or of Church 
authorities ; all from unwillingness to admit the sublime thought of 
the apostle, that God’s wisdom in the scheme of redemption is an 
object of contemplation to heavenly intelligences. Comp., on the 
contrary, 1 Pet. 1. 12, “ which things angels desire to look into.” 

V. Soden, comparing Col. ii, 10-15, understands the words of 
the angelic powers which ministered the law on the one hand, and 
on the other hand the elemental spirits which claimed the venera- 
tion of the heathen. To both was it now made manifest that the 
enmity was at an end. 
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év rots éroupaviots, local, cf. i. 3, 20. It qualifies the preceding 
substantive notwithstanding the absence of the article, which is 
not necessary in the case of local definitions. Cf. Demosth. c. 
Pantaen, p. 967, rots épyos év Mapwreia: Aeschines, Fa/s. Leg. 42, 
THv TpiTynv mperBeiav eri 7O Kowov Tov ’Apduxtvovwv (Bernhardy, 

. 322 f.). 
. Sd THs exxAnaias, #.e. as Theodoret expresses it, d:a tHs zepi 
THv éxxAnolav ovixovozias, The Church is the phenomenon, which 
by its existence is a proof and exhibition of the Divine wisdom as 
manifested in a scheme of redemption which is world wide. 
twohutoixthos does not mean “very wise,” as has been hastily 
inferred from the use of zroixcAos in Aesch. Prom. Vinct. 315, where, 
however, the word means “crafty.” oAvmoixiAos is used by 
Eurip. 74. Zaur. 1149, of cloth; by Eubulus, ap. Athen. 15, 
p. 6794, of flowers. In a figurative sense, as here, it occurs in 
the Orphica (Ixi. 4, of discourse), and in Theophilus. The Latin 
here has “ muitiformis.” The word probably refers to the variety 
of God’s dealings with Jews and Gentiles in former times, which 
are now seen to have worked to one end. Gregory of Nyssa 
(Hom. vitt. in Cant. Cant. followed by Theoph. and Oecum.) 
gives a striking interpretation. ‘Before the incarnation of our 
Saviour the heavenly powers knew the wisdom of God only as 
simple and uniform, effecting wonders in a manner consonant 
with the nature of each thing. There was nothing zoixAor. But 
now by means of the oixoroyia, with reference to the Church 
and the human race, the wisdom of God is known no longer 
as simple, but as odAvzoikiAos, producing contraries by con- 
traries; by death, life; by dishonour, glory; by sin, rghteous- 
ness ; by a curse, blessing ; by weakness, power. The invisible is 
manifested in flesh. He redeems captives, Himself the purchaser, 
and Himself the price.” The thought is no doubt striking, but the 
adjective zoAvz. does not suggest rapadogov. Perhaps, indeed, the 
word has been too much pressed by some expositors, and is only 
suggested by the thought of the great apparent difference and 
real harmony between the Christian dispensation and that which 
preceded it. 

11. xara mpdbecww trav aidvey. “ According to the purpose of the 
ages.” The genitive does not seem to be correctly taken as that of 
the object, the purpose concerning the ages, the foreordering of the 
ages (Whitby), since the writer is speaking of the one purpose 
carried out in Christ. Nor can zpéfeors be taken as = fore- 
knowledge (Chrys.). Modern commentators generally take it as 
=eternal. Ellicott compares zpofeow . .. pd xpdvwv aiwvivr, 
2 Tim. i. 9; but then the latter words are connected with do6etcayr, 
not with zpo6. A better sense is obtained by taking the genitive 
as one of possession, “the purpose that runs through the 
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ages.” Cf. Tennyson, “through the ages one increasing purpose 
runs.” 

hy ewoinocey ev tO Xpiotd “Inood tH Kupiw fpav. “Which He 
purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord.” It is questioned whether 
iroinoev means “formed” or “executed” the purpose. The 
immediate connexion favours the former view ; but it is urged by 
Meyer, Ellicott, a/, that what follows belongs to the execution, 
not the formation of the purpose ; and this has been thought also 
to account for ’Imoot being added, since it was not the formation 
of the purpose, but its accomplishment that took place in the 
historical Jesus. For the use of zrovety in this sense we are referred 
to ch. il. 3; Matt. xxi. 31; John vi. 38, and in the Sept. 
1 Kings v. 8; Isa. xliv. 28. But in all these passages the object 
of the verb is 6€Anpa, which primarily means that which is willed, 
so that the exact meaning of z. OéAnya is to perform that which 
God, ¢.g., has willed. It could not mean to form a purpose. With 
mpoeots it is otherwise. This properly means the purpose as an 
act, although by a natural figure it may also be used of that 
which is purposed. The natural meaning of zoveiv zp., therefore, 
is to form a purpose, and the passages cited do not prove that 
any other sense is possible. Meyer also compares zovety yvopyy, 
Rev. xvii. 17; but even if this were quite parallel, we cannot 
explain St. Paul’s Greek by that of the Apocalypse. In any 
case, when it is a zpdGeots tov aiwywy that is in question, zrocety 
would be a very weak verb to use. The addition of ‘Incod is 
sufficiently accounted for by this, that the apostle desired to 
bring to the mind of his readers the thought that He whom 
they know as Jesus their Lord is none other than the Christ in 
whom God had from eternity formed His purpose. So likewise 
ch. 1. 4. 

12. év @ Exopev Thy tappyoiay Kat mpocaywyty dv memoOycet 
Sid THs miotews abrod. 

So & AB 17 80, Greg-Nyss. The Rec. Text. has rjv before rpocaywyij», 

with C D°K LP, Ath. Chrys. a@/. 
D** have Thy rpocaywyiyv kal rhy wappnolav. 
G: mposaywyhy els riv wappnoiay. ‘The article seems more likely to have 


been inserted for grammatical reasons than omitted either accidentally or 
otherwise. 


“In whom we have our boldness and access in confidence 
through our faith in Him.” zappyoia is primarily freedom of 
speech, and is frequently found in that sense in the N.T., as well 
as in that of “plainness of speech,” John xvi. 25, 26. It occurs 
in the sense of “confidence” in the Apocrypha and in Josephus, 
e.g. 1 Macc. iv. 18, Ajwere ta cavAa pera 7.; Wisd. v. 1, orjoeras 
éy mw. moAAQ 6 Sixatos; so Phil. 1. 20; 1 Tim. i. 13; Heb. x. 19; 
cf. x John ii. 28, iii, 21, iv. 17, v. 14. The transition of 
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meaning seems not to be by way of generalisation from confidence 
in speaking to confidence generally; for the primary meaning is 
not “confidence,” but ‘“‘freedom, openness” of speech. But 
freedom of speech (in the active sense) implies the absence of 
fear or shame; see the passages just referred to in 1 John ii. 28, 
“have w., and not be ashamed”; iv. 17, “a. in the day of 
judgment.” In John iii. 21 and iv. 12, z. is connected with 
prayer. 

On mpocayuryy see ii. 18. The intransitive sense is obviously 
the more suitable here. If the article is not read we must either 
suppose zappycia and mpocaywyy to form parts of one conception, 
or we must connect the following words with the latter only. What 
has just been said of wappyoia shows that the former alternative 
is quite possible, wappycia wai mpocaywyy being nearly equivalent 
to mpocaywyy pera tappyotas, and the idea would be the same that 
is expressed in Heb. iv. 16, tpocepyupeOa pera rappyoias tO Opovy 
THs xdpiros. The other alternative would leave zappyota very 
indefinite. 

How grandly is this confidence expressed in Rom. viii. 38, 39! 
(Meyer.) 

weroiOnots is a word of the later Greek. It occurs several 
times in Josephus, also in Sextus Empiricus and in Philo, but only 
once in the Sept. 2 Kings xviii. 19. 

Sua THS Tiotews adrov. The genitive is that of the object, the 
miotts 1s defined by its object. So in Mark xi. 22, éxere wm. @eod; 
Rom. iii. 22, 26; James ll. I, BLY év TpotwroAnwiats €xere Tv 
aiatw tov Kuptov 7u0v, and elsewhere. The words are to be 
connected with €xouey, not with rerolijoet. 

18. Ato airodpat ph eéyxaxety év rats OXipeot pou dwép dpav. Acd, 
viz. because I am the minister of so great a matter ; connected, not 
with the preceding verse only, but with 8-12. ‘The greater the 
office, the less becoming would it be to lose heart. 

The following words, however, admit of two interpretations. 
Either, I pray that I may not lose heart, or, I entreat you, not to 
lose heart. The latter view is adopted by the Syr., ‘Theodoret, 
Jerome, Bengel, Harless, Olshausen, Braune. In its favour it is 
alleged that it is much more natural to supply the subject of the 
infinitive from that of the substantive verb ; and, secondly, that it is 
difficult to understand év on the other view. But the chief objec- 
tion to the first-mentioned interpretation, according to Harless, is 
from the structure of the whole passage. Either St. Paul resumes 
in these words the course of thought begun in ver. 1, or he does not. 
Now it is the thought of supplication for his readers that separates 
the subsequent context from the parenthesis. If, then, he does not 
here resume ver. 1, how can we suppose that he could express the 
same thought in the parenthesis itself without obsery.ng that the 
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parenthesis was thereby removed? If he does here resume ver. 1, 
the rovrov ydpw after di, instead of xai, is inexplicable, or rather 
intolerable. The argument assumes that airoduat means, I pray 
(God), and is set aside by taking that word as=I entreat you. 
The difficulties in Theodoret’s interpretation are greater. First, if 
airovpat 1s, I pray God, @eorv could hardly be omitted. The passages 
cited as parallel, viz. Col. i. 9 and Jas. i. 6, are not really so. In 
the former, airovpevot only expresses the content of the prayer 
mentioned in zpocevydpevor, which, of course, means prayer to 
God. In the latter, aireirw repeats the aireirw of the previous 
verse, which is defined by zapa tov didovros @eod zaow. Moreover, 
the words yris €ore Sdfa tov supply much more naturally a motive 
for the readers than for the apostle. The pov after OAiec, too, 
would be superfluous if the apostle were praying for himself. And 
we may add that the implied apprehension lest he shouid be 
disheartened by persecution is not in harmony with the apostle’s 
character or with his other utterances. He gloried in tribulation, 
and took pleasure in persecution (Rom. v. 3; 2 Cor. xii. 10; Col. 
1. 24). Compare also the passage just referred to in Rom. viii. 38, 
39. But he might have reason to fear that some of the Gentile 
converts might be tempted to lose heart when they saw the per- 
secution to which the apostle was subjected just because of his 
proclaiming the doctrine, here insisted on, of the free and equal 
participation of the Gentiles in the blessings of the Messiah’s 
kingdom. 

év tats OAipeot pou dmép bydy. “In my tribulations on your 
behalf.” Namely, those which came upon him by reason of his 
being the Apostle of the Gentiles. Compare his touching words, 
Phil. i. 17, “Even if I am offered on the sacrifice of your faith, I 
rejoice.” éy denotes the circumstances in which, etc.; trép buoy is 
clearly to be joined to @Aipeot pov, not to airoiuat (as Harless). 
The article is not required, since 6A(Beo@at trép tevos is possible 
(2 Cor. i. 6); cf. Gal. iv. 14. 

ris €ote S6fa byav. ris introduces a reason ; it is not simply 
equivalent to 7, but implies that what is predicated belongs to the 
nature of the thing, “quippe qui,” “inasmuch as this.” It is 
referred to yp) éyxaxety by Theodoret, followed by Harless, 
Olshausen, Braune, a/. This, of course, supposes the preceding 
prayer to be for the apostle himself. On this view it would be his 
personal fortitude that is the glory of the Ephesians, which would 
be a strange expression. If it be asked how his afflictions could 
be their glory, Chrysostom replies, ‘‘ Because God so loved them 
as to give His Son for them, and to afflict His servants ; for in 
order that they should obtain so great blessings Paul was im- 
prisoned.” 

14-19. Prayer for the readers, that they may be given spiritual 
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strength ; that Christ may dwell in thetr hearts ; and that they may 
learn to know Hts love, which surpasses knowledge, 

14. rovTou xdpiv xdpmrw ta yévatd pov. Resumes ver. 1, “On 
this account,” referring to the train of thought in the latter part of 
ch. 11. Although the construction was broken off in ver. 2, the 
thought has continued to turn on the same ideas. “I bend my 
knees,” this expresses the earnestness of the prayer, tiv xara- 
vevuypevny dSéyow edyAwoev, Chrys. ‘A signo rem denotat,” 
Calvin. Some, as Calv., have with strange literality supposed that 
the apostle actually knelt while writing ; (against pds, see below . 
The usual posture in praying was standing: “when ye stand 
praying,” Mark xi. 25; “stood and prayed,” Luke xviii. 11; “the 
publican standing afar off,” 14. 13. But kneeling is mentioned, 
1 Kings viii. 54 (Solomon); Dan. vi. 10; and, in the N.T., Luke 
xxll. 41; Acts vil. 60, xx. 36, xxi. 5. Eusebius mentions it as the 
custom proper to the Chnistians: ro oixetov tots ypioriavots tov 
eiyav Gos (//.Z. v. 5). Justin Martyr and Basil represent 
kneeling as a symbol of our fall by sin. See on Luke xxii. 41. 

mpos tov Narépa. xdurrew yovu in the literal sense takes the 
dative (Rom. xi. 4, xiv. 11 ; both places, however, being quotations). 
Here as the words were equivalent to mpooevxopat, mpos is used as 
indicating the direction of the prayer. 


After Ilarépa the Rec. Text has roi xuplov yuwy "Inood Xpeoro8, with 


xe DGKL, Syr. Vulg., Chrys. a/. 

The words are wanting in 8* ABCP 17 67**, Boh. Aeth., Jerome 
(expressly), and many others. The insertion of the words is easily accounted 
for ; there would be no reason for their omission. Although Jerome expressly 
states, *‘quod sequitur. . . non ut in Latinis Codicibus additum est, ad 
patrem domini nostri Jesu Christt, sed simpliciter ad patrem legendum ut dei 
patris nomen non domino nostro Jesu Christo sed omnibus creaturis ration- 
abilibus coaptetur ” (vii. 599), yet a little before he had himself written, ‘‘ad 
patrem domini nostri Jesu Christi.” Whether the reading there is due to him 
or to a copyist, it serves as an illustration of the fact that the evidence of 
readings furnished by quotations in the Fathers as distinguished from express 
statements must be used with caution. 


15. é& of waica marpid ev odpavoits Kat emt yiis dvopdLerar. 
“From whom every family in heaven and on earth 1s named.” 
We meet here with a perplexity similar to that in ii. 21 (aoa 
oixodouy), except that here no MSS. appear to have the article. 
We should rather have expected the apostle to say “the whole 
family,” which would require waca 4 warpia. Indeed, many 
commentators and translators have so taken the words as they 
stand. This was perhaps even more natural in the case of those 
who read the addition rod Kupiov iyav "Incod Xpucrov, since it 
appeared easy to take these words as the antecedent to of, the 
sense thus yielded being that “the whole family” was named from 
Christ. Whether that addition be accepted or not, if maoa 7. is 
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rendered “every family,” the antecedent must be rév Tarépa, But 
if those words are omitted, the rendering “the whole family ” loses 
much of its plausibility. Grammatically it cannot be maintained. 

Ilarpia is a quite classical word (although in classical writers 
watrpa is More common). It occurs in Herodot. in the sense 
“race” or “tribe,” as when he says there are three warpuat of the 
Babylonians (i. 200). In the Sept. it occurs in a similar sense of 
those descended from a common ancestor, narrower, however, 
than dvAy, and wider than olxos ; see Ex. xii. 3; Num. xxxil. 28 
but also in a wider sense, as in Ps. xxi. (xxi) 28, waco al 
matpiat tav Over. So in Acts i lll. 2 5, Tacat al TaTpiat THs yns, for 
which we have in Gen. xii. 3 and xxviii. 14 ural, and in xxi, 18 
and xxvi. 4 €6vy. In Luke 11. 4 we have é€ otxov xai warpias 
AaBid. See note ad loc. 

Some of the ancients take z. in the present passage as = father- 
hood, zarpérns. Thus Theodoret says: as dAnOas irdpxe rarnp, 
ds ob map adAov TovTo AaBwv éxet, GAA’ abros Tots dAAOs peraddduxe 
rovro. And Athanasius: ‘God as Father of the Son is the only 
true Father, and all created paternity is a shadow of the true” 
(Orat. in Arian.i. 24). But, not to insist on the consideration 
that this conception is of a kind foreign to St. Paul’s mode of 
thought, the word itself does not admit such a meaning; and 
those who have adopted it are involved in a difficulty with respect 
to the warpat in heaven,—a difficulty which Theodoret solves by 
understanding spiritual fathers to be called heavenly fathers ; 
Jerome, by supposing the archangels to be alluded to as fathers. 

Setting aside this interpretation, we take the words as= 
“every family.” This cannot be understood of “the family on 
earth” and “the family in heaven,” in whatever way these 
respectively are interpreted, for waoa implies a plurality. By 
the zarpiat on earth are doubtless meant the nations, with the 
fundamental division into Jews and Gentiles ; by those in heaven, 
angels regarded as belonging to certain groups or “ tribes.” 

dvopdlerat, z.¢. gets the name zarpid, not, are called “sons of 
God,” which is not in the words. Nor is it merely the fact of 
creation that is referred to; for the relation of intelligent beings 
to their author is something deeper than that of things to their 
creator. Of things merely material God is the creator; of per- 
sonal intelligences He is the Father. Hence the words suggest a 
motive for the prayer, and a reason for expecting its fulfilment, 
for those addressed were also zarpia, of whom God was the 
Father. The rendering “every family” is therefore not only 
more grammatical, but more to the purpose than “the whole 
family,” and the addition of the words rov Kupcou, «.7.X., injures the 
sense. 

dvopateras has been taken by some to mean “exists,” or “ is 
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called into existence”; but the verb never has this meaning, 
certainly not in i. 21 or v. 3. Even were it true that xaAeiy meant 
“to call into existence,” this would prove nothing as to dvopagev, 
for xaAev means to call in the sense “bid one come,” which in 
certain circumstances might signify to call into existence ; whereas 
ov. is simply to give a name to a thing. Nor is it true that xaAeiy 
of itself has the alleged meaning: it is certainly not proved by 
Philo’s words, ‘ra pi) 6vta éxddecer eis 70 elvar.” For dvopalerOar 
éx tevos, cf. Soph. Oed. Zyr. 1036, dor avopacbns ex rtvxys 
tavtys, 8s el. 

tva 86 dptv xara 7d wAodTOS THs BdéNs adtod. “That He would 
grant you according to the riches of His glory.” 46 is the reading 
of s ABCG, whilst 607 is read by DK Land most MSS. The 
iva depends on the idea of zpooevxopzat implied in the preceding, 
so that this and the following verses express the content of the 
prayer. For iva cf. Col. i. 9. “Riches of His glory,” Rom. 
ix. 23. Not to be limited to power or to grace, but in accordance 
with His whole glorious perfection. The term zAotros is par- 
ticularly suitable when the thought is of God as a giver. 

Suvdpet Kpataww0hvat 8d tod Mvedpatos adrod eis tdv tow 
GvOpwrov. ‘To be strengthened with power through His Spirit in 
the inward man.” duvdpec is instrumental, ‘ut virtute seu fortitudine 
ab eo accepta corroboremini,” Estius. Harless understands it as 
denoting the form in which the strengthening takes place, viz. a 
strengthening in power, not in knowledge or the like, comparing 
Acts iv. 33, “with great power gave the apostles witness”; but 
this does not seem parallel. In the present case this would be 
a tautology, “ be strengthened with strength.” 

kpataio», from the poetic xpatards (used also in later prose and 
in Sept.), is a later form for xparivw. 

els indicates the direction of the gift. The meaning of 6 écw 
dvOpwiros appears to be decided by Rom. vii. 22, “I delight in the 
law of God,” xara tov éow avOpwrov. It is not therefore the xatvos 
évOp., but is the higher moral and rational nature, the Reason, 
which, by its constitution, is in harmony with the Divine Law, but 
in the unregenerate is enslaved to the power of sin in the flesh, that 
is, to the appetites and desires which constitute man’s lower nature 
(compare Butlers Sermons on Human Nature). 6 éow av. 
requires renewal, and undergoes renewal from day to day, dvaxat- 
vouTat Mmépa Kat nuepa, 2 Cor. iv. 16. 

It has been maintained, not without plausibility, that the expressions 4 
Eow dvOp. and 6 &w dvOp. are derived from the school of Plato, not directly, 
but through Plato’s use having influenced common speech. We find in Plato, 
Tol dvOpwrouv 6 érrds AvOpwmos (Hep. ix. p. 589); in Plotinus, 6 elow AvOp. 
(Zinn. v. 1. 10) and 6 &w dvOp. The threefold division, rveiua, vots, cGpa, 


in 1 Thess. v. 23, points in the same direction. With St. Paul, however, the 
contrast between the inward man and the outward man is not that between 
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the pure and the impure. The inward man includes not only the Reason, 
which accepts the law of God and approves of it, and the Conscience, which 
ronounces the obligation and condemns the violation of it, but also the Will 
adi which action proceeds ; see Rom. vii. 17, 18, where éyw is used of both 
parts. St. Paul’s view of the relation of the man to virtue and vice is much 
more like that of Aristotle. The man knows the right, but at the moment of 
action appetite blinds him. 
It deserves notice also that St. Paul does not use wvefua of the unre- 
generate. In them the higher principle is voids, which ineffectively protests 
inst the odpt, while in the regenerate wvedua is superior (Rom. vii. 25, 
vill, 4, 9). That he does not mean rveiya and yuxi to be a complete 
division of the human faculties, would appear from 1 Cor. xiv. 14, 15. 


17. xatoixjjoat tov Xprordv Sid ris wictews ev Tats Kapdiats Spdv. 
“That Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith.” xaroixjoas is, by 
many expositors, taken as the end or result of xparatwOjvar on 
account of, rst, the asyndeton; 2nd, the emphatic position of the 
verb; and 3rd, the difference in the construction of the two 
clauses, which otherwise must be taken as co-ordinate. But 
although the use of the infinitive of end or result is often very lax, 
none of the instances cited in the grammars are parallel to this 
Setting aside the cases in which the principal verb is one which 
means “to will, order,” etc., or which otherwise involves the notion 
of purpose, in those which remain the subject of the infinitive is the 
same as that of the verb on which it depends. The emphatic 
position of xarotxjoat seems sufficiently accounted for by the import- 
ance of the idea it expresses, and the rhetorical advantage of giving 
it a position parallel to that of xparaw6yvac. The asyndeton need 
cause no difficulty, considering the structure of the whole sentence. 
Karoux, is not something added to xparat., but is a further definition 
of it. «xarowety is found in N.T. only here and Col. 1. 19, it. g 
(but éyxarocxeiy, 2 Pet. ii. 8). It is very frequent in Sept. (as in 
classical authors also), and is opposed to maporxety as the per- 
manent to the transitory ; cf. Gen. xxxvil. 1, xatge laxwB év tn yp 
ov rapwxyoev 6 ratip avrov; and Philo, de Suacrif. Ab. et Cain, 
§ 10, 6 yap rots éyxuxAlots pdvots éravéxwv mapoKel codia, ov 
xarouxet (Thayer). It is hardly probable that there is any allusion 
to the figure in ii. 21, 22, for the indwelling here spoken of is not 
in the Church, but in the individual hearts. ‘‘ How does Christ 
dwell in the hearts?” says Chrysostom. Listen to Christ Himself 
saying, “I and the Father will come and make our abode with 
him.” “In your hearts,” “ut sciamus non satis esse si in lingua 
versetur aut in cerebro volitet,” Calvin. 

18. év dydiy eppiLwpdvor Kat reBepedtwudvor. “ Rooted and 
grounded in love.” These words seem best taken as an irregular 
nominative, a construction of which there are frequent examples, 
especially with participles. Thus iv. 2, wapaxad@ tas reptrarnoas 
oe « dvexopevor; Col. ii, 2, ta mapaxrAynIoow ai xapdiat aitav, 
ovpBiBacbévres ; tb, ili. 16, 6 Adyos roU Xp. evorxetrw ev ipiv. ... 
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diSdoxovres; 2 Cor. ix. 10, 11, and 12, 13. Examples in classical 
authors are frequent. 

More prominence is thus given to the thought, and the transi- 
tion to the following clause is made more easy. The result of 
Christ dwelling in their hearts is that they are firmly rooted in 
love, and the consequence is that they are enabled to comprehend, 
etc. This is the view adopted by Ongen, Chrysostom, the ancient 
versions (except the Gothic) ; and amongst moderns, Harless, Olsh. 
De Wette, Ellicott, Eadie, Alford. The principal objection made 
to it is founded on the tense of the participles, which, being the 
perfect, would express, not the condition into which the readers 
are to corie, but that in which they are already assumed to be. 
This, 1t is said, would be very illogical in connexion with the wish 
that they should be strengthened, and that Christ might dwell in 
their hearts. The perfect épps{wyévor in Col. ii. 7 is, it is alleged, 
not parallel, since there the reception of Christ is represented as 
preceding wapeAdBere rov Xpiordv. To this it may be replied, first, 
that in ch. ii. 20 the readers are said to be éotxodounbévres, and 
yet in ver. 22 there is still a ovvorxodomeioe necessary ; secondly, 
that the participles here express their complete fixedness on the 
foundation, which does not imply that their building up is com- 
plete; and accordingly in Col. iil. 7 we have éppilwuévor xat érot- 
xodopovpevot, the former perfect, the latter present. The fixedness, 
too, is clearly the result of xarouxjoaz. The present participle 
would be here quite out of place, “‘ye being in process of being 
rooted and grounded.” What follows depends, not on the progress, 
but on the completion of their grounding. 

The alternative construction adopted by Photius (ap. Oecum.), 
also Meyer, Braune, Oltram., the English Versions (Authorised 
and Revised), is to take the participles with the following clause: 
“to the end that ye, being rooted,” etc. This construction is 
hardly justified by the passages cited in support of it. In Rom. 
xi. 31 we have r@ tperépw ede a. ..3 in 2 Cor. ii. 4, TH 
aydrnv iva yvare: 1 Cor. 1x. 15, 7) TO Kavynud pov tva tis Kevwoy 
(but here the best texts read otdcis xevioet): Gal. il, 10, povoy 
TOY TTwWXOV iva pynpovevwmey: John xiii, 29, Toig wrwyxois iva Te 8G: 
Acts xix. 4, A€ywr eis tov épyopevov per airov iva motevowor, In 
all these instances there is a particular emphasis on the words 
which precede iva, here there is none; the emphasis is on the 
words that follow it. 

That there is a mixture of metaphors here, as in Col. ii. 7 and 
1 Cor. 111. 9, is not to be denied; nor is this disproved by show- 
ing that plow was often used without reference to its primitive 
meaning as simply = “to establish firmly,” ¢.g. a tyranny, Herodot. 
i. 64, or the city (Plutarch), or even a road (Soph. Oed. Co/. 1591). 
All that this proves is that there is no reason to suppose that the 

7 
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apostle had two images present to his mind. The best ancient 
writers were less critical in this matter than the moderns. Cicero, 
for example, has sometimes a strange mixture of metaphors (see 
In Cat, i. 12). Lucian has pilae nai OepéAcoe trys dpynoews (De 
Saltat. 34). 

It may be inferred from the use of the two words that St. Paul 
(like Lucian in the place cited) did not intend the reader to think 
definitely of either image, but used the words in their applied 
sense. This seems the true answer to the difficulty that has 
been raised as to the designation of love as the foundation,—a 
position elsewhere ascribed to faith (Col. i. 23, i 7), from which 
love springs (1 Tim. i. 6). Beza asks: ‘ Radicis et fundamenti 
nomen quomodo fructibus tribuas?” Harless meets the difficulty 
by supplying the missing object of the participles from the clause 
to which they belong, viz. év Xptorw; for which there is no sufficient 
reason, especially as we have already a definition by év, so that 
the readers could not think of applying another év. Love is, as 
it were, the soil in which they are firmly fixed. This is not to be 
understood of Christ’s love or God's love, either of which would 
require some defining genitive, but the grace of love in general as 
the “fundamental” principle of the Christian character. Faith 
retains its usual position (da r7s w.), but it is love that is the 
working principle.! 

There is no difficulty about the absence of the article before 
ayd7y. Such omission before names of virtues, vices, etc., is 
frequent in classical writers and in N.T. For dydzny, cf. 2 Cor. 
ii, 8; Gal. v. 6. 

Westcott and Hort connect é& dydry with the foregoing (so 
also Holzhausen), but this overweights that clause. Besides, to 
say that Christ dwells in the heart in love is a strange expression. 
We might, at least, expect “by faith and love” rather than “ by 
faith in love.” Further, this construction leaves épp. xai re@. with- 
out any modal definition, which they seem to demand. 

tva eftoxdonte. ‘That ye may be fully able.” «xarar\aBeoba, 
“to comprehend.” The active alone seems to occur in classical 
writers in this signification (Plato, Phaedr. 250 D), but the middle 
Is interpreted by Hesychius as=xaravoctoOar, It occurs in this 
sense in Acts iv. 13, “perceiving that they were unlearned”; 
x. 34, “of a truth I perceive”; and xxv. 25, “finding that he had 
committed nothing,” etc. The first and last of these instances 
are sufficient to show that there is no need to call in the idea of 
“the earnestness or spiritual energy with which the action 1s 
performed”; the voice simply implies, “to grasp for oneself.” 
Kypke (2s. vol. ii. p. 294) takes the word to mean “occupare,” 


4A somewhat analogous difficulty has been raised in connexion with 
Luke vii. 47: see note ad loc. 
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“ut possitis occupare ... latitudinem quandam,” etc., compar- 
ing the sense to that in ver. 19, as if (“‘mutato accentu”) ri ro 
wAdros stood for +5 wAdros rt, as by a similar transposition we 
have in Acts viii. 36, éré re dOwp. Apart from other objections, 
the article is fatal to this. 

ti td wAdTos Kal pijxos Kat Gos nat Bdlos. “What is the 
breadth, and length, and height, and depth.” As to the order of 
the words, twos precedes Bafos in BCDG 17, Vulg. Boh. a/; 
the contrary, XA K L, Syr. af. 

The four words seem intended to indicate, not so much the 
thoroughness of the comprehension as the vastness of the thing 
to be comprehended; hardly, however, ‘“ metaphysically con- 
sidered by the ordinary dimensions of space,” which has only 
three dimensions. 

But what is it of which the readers are to learn the dimen- 
sions? Chrysostom replies, “the mystery,” rotr’ éore rd jpvo- 
Typiov TO wrép nov olkovopnOév pera dxpiBetas eid€vat. So 
Theodoret and Theophylact, Beza, Harless, Olshausen, Barry. 
In support of this, Harless remarks that the article shows that 
the substantives refer to something already mentioned. This is 
fallacious, the words being names of attributes, and the article is 
necessary to define them as the breadth, etc., of a definite thing, 
whether that is expressed or implied. Against the interpretation 
is the consideration that a new section of the discourse began in 
ver. 14, after which puoryprov is not mentioned ; and, besides, the 
pvornpiov of vv. 4-10 is the admission of the Gentiles, not the 
whole scheme of grace, as some of these expositors interpret. 

Bengel understands the words as referring to the dimensions 
of the Christian temple. Eadie remarks, ‘“‘ The figure of a temple 
still loomed before the writer’s fancy, and naturally supplied the 
distinctive imagery of the prayer.” This has much plausibility ; 
but the image has not been dwelt on since the first introduction 
of it, nor is it St. Paul’s habit to work out a figure at such length. 
If the remoteness of the substantive was a good reason for not 
adding a pronoun in the genitive, it made it the more necessary 
to repeat the noun. The preceding reBeneAtwpevor is so far from 
keeping up the figure, or showing that it was still in the apostle’s 
mind, that it rather tells the opposite way, unless, indeed, with 
Harless, we suppose év Xpiorw to be understood. Indeed, in 
any case it is not the foundation of the corporate body that is 
there alluded to, but that of individuals. It. may, perhaps, be 
replied that in ver. 14 the writer has resumed the thought inter- 
rupted at ver. 2, and that the figure of the temple had immediately 
preceded. But a more serious objection is that the substantives 
simply express magnitude, and the mere magnitude of the temple 
was not likely to be dwelt on with such emphasis. Especially is 
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the mention of the fourth dimension, “depth,” adverse to this 
view, considering that the “depth” of the temple would be that 
of its foundation, and the foundation is either Christ or the 
apostles. This difficulty cannot be surmounted except by intro- 
ducing ideas of which the text gives no hint, if, indeed, they are 
not inconsistent with the figure. Thus an old commentator 
(quoted by Wolf, ap. Eadie) says, “In its depth it descends to 
Christ.” Bengel understands the depth as “prufunditas, nulli 
creaturae percontanda”; the length, ‘“‘/ongifudo per omnia secula.” 

V. Soden combines these two views, regarding the pvorjpiov as 
the principal conception, the description of which, however, is 
finally summed up in the figure of the temple. De Wette finds 
the object in Col. 11. 3, which he supposes to have been before 
the writer’s mind ; thus taking it to be the wisdom of God; cf. 
Job xi. 8. Alford supposes the genitive to be left indefinite, “ of 
all that God has revealed or done in and for us”; and this yields 
a very good sense. However, we need not travel beyond the 
immediate context to find a suitable object; it is given us in 
dydmyv tov Xprorod in the following verse. The thought comes to a 
climax; having spoken of apprehending the vastness of this, he 
checks himself before adding the genitive to advance a step further 
and declare that the dyamn rov Xpiorov is too vast to be compre- 
hended. It has been objected to this, that the simple yvavac 
would be a weakening, not a strengthening, of ver. 18. But, first, 
yvovat is much stronger than xaradaBéobar, which only means 
to come to know a fact (see the passages cited above); and, 
secondly, it is not simply yvavat tiv dyarnv, but yova tHv 
trepBddAovcav THS yvwoorews adydrnv. The particle ré is not 
opposed to this view of the connexion. 7é€ expresses more an 
internal (logical) relation, xa¢ an external (Winer, § 53. 2). Oltra- 
mare understands simply avrijs, t.¢. aydans. 

Some of the ancients sought to find a special meaning in each of the four 
dimensions, and to such the Cross naturally suggested itself. We fira this 
idea already in Origen, ‘‘ All these the cross of Jesus has, by which He 
ascended on high and took captive a captivity, and descended to the lowest 

rts of the earth . . . and has Himself run to all the earth, reaching to the 
readth and length of it. And he that is crucified with Christ comprehends 
the breadth,” etc. (Catena, p. 162). Gregory Nyssen also says that St. Paul 
describes the power which controls the whole by the figure of the Cross, rw 
oxhpars to sravpod (Cont. Eunom. Oras. iv. p. 582). By the height he 
understands the portion above the crossbeam, by the depth that below ; and 
so St. Augustine, who explains the mystery of the Gross ‘* sacramentum 
crucis,” as signifying love in its breadth, hope in its height, patience in its 
length, and humility in its depth. But he was not writing as a commentator. 
According to Severianus, the height alludes to the Lord’s divinity, the depth 
to His humanity, the length and breadth to the extent of the apostolic 
preaching. Jerome is still more fanciful, and finds in the height an allusion 
to the good angels, in the depth to the bad, in the length to men who are on 
the upward path, and in the breadth those on the broad way that leadeth 
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destruction. There are other varieties. Such fancies (not altogether extinct 
even in our own days) only deserve notice as a warning of the unprofitable- 
ness of such fanciful methods of interpretation. As Calvin well observes, 
‘‘Haec subtilitate sua placent, sed quid ad mentem Pauli?” Nothing, in- 
deed, could be more un-Pauline. 


19. yvavai re thy SwepBddXoucay Tis yrdoews dydamy Tou Xprorou. 
“ And to know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge.” 

A 74, Syr. Vulg. read or interpret ryv dydrny ris yvaoews, 
“‘supereminentem scientiae charitatem,” a reading interpreted by 
Grotius as meaning the love which flows from the knowledge 
of Christ. Both external and internal evidence are decisive against 
the reading, which may have originated from misunderstanding of 
the oxymoron. The genitive depends on the notion of comparison 
in trepB. Comp. Aesch. Prom. 923, Bpovris trepBarXovra Krurov. 

*‘ Suavissima haec quasi correctio est,” Bengel. As if the very 
word “know” at once suggested the thought that such knowledge 
was beyond human capacity. ‘“‘ But even though the love of 
Christ surpasses human knowledge, yet ye shall know it if ye have 
Christ dwelling in you,” Theophylact. There is a relative know- 
ledge which increases in proportion as the believer is filled with the 
spirit of Christ and thereby “ rooted and grounded in love,” for by 
love only is love known. yvovai, then, is used in a pregnant sense. 
To yvavat, says Theodore Mops., dvri rov drodatoa Adye: (referring 
to Ps. xv. 11). So also Theodoret, duvarov jyas Sa THs riorews 
Kat aydiys THS mMvevpatiKns yxapitos droAadcat Kat Sa Tavrys 
xaropaGecv, . .. For a similar oxymoron in St. Paul, see Rom. 
L. 20, Ta dopata ai’tov . . . Kadoparat, 

A quite different interpretation is adopted by Luther in his 
edition of 1545 (not the earlier), viz. “to love Christ is better than 
knowledge.” Holzhausen defends a similar view, on the ground 
(amongst others) that to express the other meaning St. Paul would 
have said, as in Phil. it. 4, drepéyovoa wdvra vovv. But he desired 
to express the thought as an oxymoron, thus making it more 
striking. Dobree renders, “the exceeding love of God in bestow- 
ing on us the knowledge of Christ” (4dvers. i. p. 573). He gives 
no reason, and it is hard to see how the rendering can be 
defended. 

“The love of Christ,” #.e. Christ’s love to us. But knowledge 
of whatever kind is not the ultimate end, therefore he adds, not as 
a parallel clause, but as the end of the whole, tva zAnpwyre eis wav 
TO wAnpwpa Tov Weov, “that ye may be filled up to all the fulness 
of God.” 

This is not of easy interpretation. Chrysostom gives two 
alternatives, either the 7A. rod @eod is the knowledge that God is 
worshipped in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, or he 
urges them to strive dore rAnpoto Oat rdons dperis is Anpys éoru 
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56 @eds. This is rendered by Newman, “of which God is the 
fountain-head,” but has been usually taken to mean “be filled, 
even as God is full” (Alford, Olshausen, Ellicott, Eadie). It 
is indeed added, “each in your degree, but all to your utmost 
capacity”; or, again, “the difference between God and the saint 
will be, not in kind, but in degree and extent.” But there is no 
such restriction in the text; it is not, “ filled up to your capacity ” 
(note may), and the expression is one of degree, not of kind. On 
the same principle of interpretation we might defend such an 
expression as “‘ wise with all the wisdom of God”; yet the impro- 
priety of this is obvious. Matt. v. 48, “ye shall be réAecoe as (ds) 
your heavenly Father is réAetos,” is not in point, for what is there 
referred to is the single virtue of love, which is to be as all- 
embracing as that of God. ‘They who love those that love them 
are incomplete in love; they who love their enemies are réAevot,” 
Euthymius, cf. 1 Pet. 1.15. To be filled as God is full, could at 
most be set forth as the ideal to be attained or rather approached 
in a future state. When itis urged (by Olsh. and Ellic.) that where 
Christ dwells there wav 76 Arp. tov @eod is already (Col. ii. 9), 
this is really to confound two distinct interpretations. Oltramare, 
taking wAnpwya to mean “perfection,” and rAnpotcba “to be 
perfected,” understands the words to mean, “that ye may be 
perfect even to the possession of all the perfection of God.” 
“‘The highest moral ideal that can be presented to him in whose 
heart Christ dwells, who has comprehended the greatness of love, 
and has known the love of God.” 

Theodore Mops. appears to interpret the words of the Church, 
“ita ut et ipsi in portione communis corporis videamini in quod 
vel maxime inhabitat Deus”; and so some moderns, but does 
violence to the language. 

Theodoret interprets: iva reAciws atrov Evouxov Séfyobe ; and this 
has much in its favour. is, then, would be as in il. 21, 22, so that 
ye become the zAnp. (as the result of loading a ship is that it 
becomes a 7Anpwya). God, then, is that with which they are filled, 
as in 1. 23 and iv. 13 it is Christ. So xarotxnryptov tov cor, ii. 22, 
is parallel to xatouxnoar tov Xp. év rais xapdiats, ili. 17 (v. Soden). 
But “to be filled with God” is an expression which, though 
capable of defence, would be open to misconception, and has 
no distinct parallel in the N.T. It appears more consonant with 
St. Paul’s language generally to understand 7A. rot @eod as the 
fulness of the riches of God, all that is “ spiritually communicable 
to the saints, [who ae the ‘ partakers of Divine nature,’ 2 Pet. 1. 4” 
(Moule). This is substantially Meyer’s view. 

B has a peculiar reading: tva wAnpw0y wav, which is also that of 17, 73, 


116, of which, however, 17 reads e/s Uuas instead of rod Geo’. Westcott and 
Hort admit the reading of B to their margin, ‘‘ that all the fulness of God 
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may be filled up.” Comp., however, the loss of -re of éogpayloOyre in B, cap 
i, 13. 

20, 21. Doxology suggested by the thought of the glorious things 
prayed for. 

20. r@ Se Suvapdvw Owép wdvra otjoat Swepexmepiccod dv 
aitovpeba 4 voovpev. ‘‘ Now to Him who is able to do more than 
all abundantly beyond what we ask or think.” 

The object of the prayer was a lofty one ; but, lofty as it is, God 
is able to give more than we ask, and even more than we under- 
stand. Neither the narrowness of our knowledge nor the feeble- 
ness of our prayer will limit the richness of His gifts. Surely 
a ground for this ascription of praise, which gives a solemn close to 
the first portion of the Epistle. 

trép is not adverbial; coming as it does close to wayra, no 
reader could take it otherwise than as a preposition ; besides, as an 
adverb it would be tautological. tzepexaepioood, which occurs again 
1 Thess. ili. 10, v. 13, is one of those compounds with tmép 
of which St. Paul was fond, cf. tepAiav, 2 Cor. xi. 5 ; iweprepio- 
acevw, Rom. v. 20; 2 Cor. vii. 4. Indeed, St. Mark also has 
treprepiooas, Vil. 37. Ellicott notes that of the twenty-eight words 
compounded with trép, twenty-two are found in St. Paul’s Epistles 
and Heb., and twenty of these are found there alone. 

wv is not to be connected with zarra, as there is no difficulty 
about joining it with depexzeptrood, which by the idea of compari- 
son can govern the genitive (t.e. = Tovrwyv a). 

Kata Thy Suvapiv thy évepyounévny ev jpiv. “ According to (or by 
virtue of) the power that worketh in us.” évepy. is clearly middle, 
not passive (as Estius). Onthovius, indeed, defends the latter view, 
maintaining that évepyetrac is always passive in the N.T., even 
Rom. vii. 5; 1 Thess. ii. 13; Jas. v. 16 (Bibliotheca Bremensis, Classis 
gta, p. 474). According to Winer, St. Paul uses the active of 
personal action, the middle of non-personal. Comp. Col. 1. 29. 

21, adtd ¥ Sofa ev TH exxAnoia Kal év Xpiotd “Inaod. “To 
Him be glory in the Church and in Christ Jesus.” Son ABC 17, 
a/,, Vulg. Boh., Jerome. But xaé is omitted by D>K LP, Syr. 
(both) Arm. Eth. Goth., Chrys. Theodoret, Theoph. Oecum. 
IN*G transpose, and read: év Xpiore ‘Incot Kai rH éxxAnoig. 
This transposition is perhaps due to the thought that “ Christ ” 
should precede “the Church.” It is not very easy to see why xai 
should have been omitted if genuine ; on the other hand, it is easy 
to see a reason for its insertion. It is, however, hard to resist the 
documentary evidence for the insertion. If xai is omitted we 
understand “in the Church,” in which thanks and praise are 
given, “in Chnst Jesus,” not simply “ through”; but as St. Paul so 
often uses this expression, and “in the Lord”; He is not the 
medium merely, but by virtue of His union with the Church it is 
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in Him that it gives glory to God. Olshausen and Braune, 
with some older commentators, connect év Xpiore "Inoov with rq 
éxxAnoig. The absence of the article is not inconsistent with this, 
but the addition would be superfluous, since the éxxA, can only be 
that which 1 is in Christ Jesus. 

If «ai, however, is read, we must apparently interpret ey similarly 
in both cases. The Church, then, is that by whose greatness and 
perfection the 86a of God is exhibited, as it is also exhibited in 
Christ Jesus (v. Soden and Moule). 

eis mdoas tds yeveds Tod aldvos Tay aidvew du. ‘To all genera- 
tions, for ever and ever. Amen.” There seems to be a blending 
of the two formulae yeveat yevedv and aidves, or aiwy, trav aidvur, 
eis TOUS aiavas tev al. occurs Gal. 1. 5; Phil. iv. 10; 1 Tim. i. 17; 
2 Tim. iv. 18, besides the Apocalypse ; 3; els TOv alava Tov alwvwy in 
3 Esdr. iv. 38 ; and éws rov ai, ray ai., Dan. vii. 18 (Theodot.). 
There seems to be no difference in the meaning. The phrase is 
understood by Meyer and others as designating the future aiwv, 
which begins with the Parousia, as the superlative age of all 
ages. It seems much more natural to explain it as the aidv which 
includes many aiaves, “in omnes generationes quas complectitur 
6 aiwy, qui terminatur in tovs aiavas perpetuos,” Bengel. But 
when we consider the difficulty of giving a logical analysis which 
shall be also grammatical of our own “world without end,” we 
may be content to accept the meaning without seeking to analyse 
the expression. 

IV. 1ff. He now passes, as usually in his Epistles, after the 
doctrinal exposition to the practical exhortation, in the course of 
which, however, he is presently drawn back (ver. 4) to doctrinal 
teaching to support his exhortation to unity. 

1-4. Exhortation to live in a manner worthy of their calling, in 
lowliness, patience, love, and unity. 

1. mapaxah® obv Spas éyo 6 Séopios ev Kupiw. “I therefore, 
the prisoner in the Lord, entreat you.” ovv may indicate inference 
from the immediately preceding verse, or more probably (since it 
is the transition between two sections of the Epistle) from the 
whole former part, 6 décp10s ew K. This is not to excite their 
sympathy, or as desiring that they should cheer him in his 
troubles by their obedience; for, as Theodoret remarks, “he 
exults in his bonds for Christ’s sake more than a king in his 
diadem”; but rather to add force to his exhortation. ‘In the 
Lord” for “in Domini vinculis constrictus est qui év Kupiw dv 
vinctus est,” Fritzsche (Hom. ii. p. 84). It does not signify “for 
Christ’s sake”; compare ovvepyds év Xptord, Rom. xvi. 3, 93 
dyannros év Kupiw, 16. 8. It assigns rather the special character 
which distinguished this captivity from others. 

mwapaxaA® may be cither “exhort” or “entreat, beseech”, 
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and in both senses it is used either with an infinitive or with a 
conjunction (iva or 67ws). Either sense would suit here, but 
“exhort” seems too weak for the connexion; comp. Rom. xii. 1, 
where it is followed by “by the mercies of God,” a strong form of 
appeal. More than exhortation is implied, especially as it is an 
absolute duty to which he calls them. 

dfiws mepitratycat THs KAnGEws As exANOyte. “TO walk worthily 
of the calling wherewith ye were called.” 4s attracted for yy the 
cognate accusative ; cf.i.6; 2 Cor.i.4. True, the dative might be 
used with xaAeiv (see 2 Tim. i. 9); but the attraction of the dative 
would not be in accordance with N.T. practice. 

2. petra mdons Tamevoppooims Kat mpadtntos. “ With all lowli- 
ness and meekness.” jerd is used of accompanying actions or 
dispositions (see Acts xvi. 11; 2 Cor. vii. 15); waons belongs to 
both substantives. What is rarevodpootrvn? Chrysostom says it 
is Orav Tis péyas Sv éavrov tarevot; and elsewhere, orav peydda Tis 
éavta ovvedus, pydtv péya mept avtov davragyra, Trench says itis 
rather esteeming ourselves small, inasmuch as we are so, the 
thinking truly, and therefore lowlily of ourselves; adding that 
Chrysostom is bringing in pride again under the disguise of 
humility. In this he is followed by Alford and other English com- 
mentators. Yet surely this is not right. A man may be small, 
and know himself to be so, and yet not be humble. But every 
man cannot truly think himself smaller than his fellows ; nor can 
this be the meaning of Phil. 11. 3. If a man is really greater than 
others in any quality or attainment, moral, intellectual, or spiritual, 
does the obligation of humility bind him to think falsely that he 
is less than they? It is no doubt true that the more a man 
advances in knowledge or in spiritual insight, the higher his ideal 
becomes, and so the more sensibly he feels how far he comes 
short of it. This is one aspect of humility, but it is not raze 
vodpoovvn. And St. Paul is speaking of humility as a Chnistian 
social virtue. St. Paul declares himself to be not a whit inferior to ot 
UrepAtay dmdoroAo, and in the same breath says that he humbled 
himself ; he even exhorts his readers to imitate him, and yet he 
attributes this very virtue to himself, Acts xx. 19. And what 
of our Lord Himself, who was meek and lowly, zpaos xat rarretvos, 
in heart? One who knows himself greater in relation to others, 
but who is contented to be treated as if he were less, such a 
one is certainly entitled to be called humble-minded ; he exhibits 
tarevoppoowvy. Chrysostom’s definition, then, is far truer than 
Trench’s ; it only errs by limiting the possibility of the virtue to 
those who are great. 

This is a peculiarly Christian virtue. The word occurs in 
Josephus and Epictetus, but only in a bad sense as = “meanness of 
spirit.” mpaorns is understood by some expositors as meekness 
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toward God and toward men; the spirit “which never rises in in- 
subordination against God, nor in resentment against man ” (Eadie); 
but its use in the N.T. does not justify the introduction of the 
former idea; compare 1 Cor. iv. 21, “‘Shall I come to you with a 
rod, or in the spirit of zp.”? 2 Tim. ii. 25, “correcting in zp.” ; 
Tit. ii. 2, “showing all zp. towards all men.” Resignation toward 
God and meekness toward man are distinct though allied virtues. 
The same virtues are mentioned in Col. i. 12. 

peta paxpoOupias, “with long-suffering,” connected by some 
expositors with the following ; but dveyomevor is already defined by 
év dyary, which is best connected with that word. The repetition 
of werd is rather in favour of than adverse to the parallelism with 
the preceding, raz. and mpq. being taken more closely together as 
being nearly allicd virtues. 

paxpoOupia has two senses: steadfastness, especially in endur- 
ing suffering, as in Plutarch, ‘“‘ Never ask from God freedom from 
trouble, but paxpofupia” (Luc. 32) cf. Jas. v. 10; Heb. vi. 12; 
but generally in N.T. slowness in avenging wrongs, forbearance, 
explained, in fact, in the following words. Fritzsche defines it, 
“‘ Clementia, qua irae temperans delictum non statim_ vindices, 
sed ei qui peccaverit poenitendi locum relinquas” (om. i p- 
98). Compare 1 Cor. xiii. 4,  dydiryn paxpoOupel, xpyoreverat, 
In his comment on that passage, Chrysostom rather curiously 
says : paxpoOupos ba totro Adyeras érecdy) paxpay tiva Kxai peydAyv 
éxer Yuxny. 

dvexdpevor GAARA €y dydiy. “ Forbearing one another in love.” 
This mutual forbearance is the expression in action of paxpoOupia. 
It involves bearing with one another’s weaknesses, not ceasing to 
love our neighbour or friend because of those faults in him which 
perhaps offend or displease us. 

The participles fall into the nominative by a common idiom, 
tues being the logical subject of dgtws wepurar.; cf. ch. i, 18 and 
Col. i. 10. There is no need, then, with some commentators, to 
supply ¢oré or yiveoOe. 

3. amouddLovres thpety Thy évétnta Too mvedparos dv TH cuvddope 
tis eipnyys, “ giving diligence to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace.” ‘ Endeavouring,” as in the AV., would imply the 
possibility, if not likelihood, of the endeavour failing. Trench (Oz 
the Authorised Version, p. 44) says that in the time of the trans- 
lators “endeavouring” meant “ giving all diligence.” But in Acts 
xvi. 10 the word is used to render é{yrjoaper, and except in this 
and two other passages it is not used for orovdafev, which, in 
Tit. iii, 12 and 2 Pet. ui. 14) is rendered “ be diligent ”. in 2 Tim. 
iv. 9, 21, “do thy diligence”; 2 Tim. ii, 15, “study.” ‘The other 
passages where the rendering is “endeavour” are 1 Thess. ii 17, 
where the endeavour did fail, and 2 Pet. i. 15, where failure might 
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have appeared possible. Theophylact well expresses the force 
of the word here: oix drorws icyvcopev eipyvevey. The clause 
expresses the end to be attained by the exercise of the virtues 
mentioned in ver. 2. 

type, “to preserve,” for it is supposed already to exist. 
“Etiam ubi nulla fissura est, monitis opus est,” Bengel. The 
existence of divisions, therefore, is not suggested. ‘The unity of 
the Spirit,” ze. the unity which the Spirit has given us. ‘The 
Spirit unites those who are separated by race and customs,” Chrys., 
and so most recent commentators; and this seems to be proved 
by év IIvetua in the following verse. But Calvin, Estius, and 
others, following Anselm and ps-Ambrose, understand zv. here of 
the human spint, “‘animorum concordia.” De Wette, again, thinks 
that the analogy of évdérys ts riorews, in ver. 13, 1S against the 
received interpretation, and accordingly interprets “the unity of 
the spirit of the Christian community,” taking wv. in ver. 4 
similarly. Comp. Grotius, “unitatem ecclesiae quae est corpus 
Sspirituale.” (Theodore Mops. agrees with Chrys. The quotation 
in Ellicott belongs to the next verse.) 

év tH ouvddopw ths eipyyms. Genitive of apposition ; peace is 
the bond in which the unity is kept; cf. ovsderpor adixias, Acts 
Vill. 23, and cuirdecpos etvoias, Plut. Num. 6. The fact that love 
is called the bond of peace in Col. ii. 14 does not justify us in 
taking the words here as meaning “love,” an interpretation adopted, 
probably, in consequence of é being taken instrumentally; in 
which case, as peace could not be the instrument by which the 
unity of the Spirit is maintained, but is itself maintained thereby, 
the genitive could not be one of apposition. But the év is parallel 
to the év before dydzy, and in any case it is not by the bond of 
peace that the unity of the Spirit is kept. 

4-11. Lssential unity of the Church. It ts one Body, animated 
by one Spirit, baptized into the name of the one Lord, and all being 
children of the same father. But the members have their different 
gifts and offices. 

4. év cipa Kat &v Mveipa xabis Kai exAnOnre ev pd eAride THs 
kAyoews Spav. ‘One Body, and one Spirit, even as ye were called 
In one hope of your calling.” This and the two following verses 
express the objective unity belonging to the Christian dispensa- 
tion in all its aspects. First, the oneness of the Church itself: 
one Body, one Spirit, one Hope. Next, the source and instru- 
ments of that unity, one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism; and 
lastly, the unity of the Divine Author, who is defined, in a three- 
fold manner, as over all, through all, and in all. 

Although there is no connecting particle, and yap is certainly 
not to be supplied, the declaration is introduced as supplying a 
motive for the exhortation, but the absence of any such partcle 
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makes it more vivid and impressive. We need not even supply 
éori; it is rather to be viewed as an abrupt and emphatic reminder 
of what the readers well knew, as if the writer were addressing them 
in person. Still less are we to supply, with Theophylact and 
Oecumenius, “ Be ye,” or with others, “‘ Ye are,” neither of which 
would agree with wv. 5 and 6. 

One Body ; namely, the Church itself, so often thus described ; 
one Spirit, the Holy Spirit, which dwells in and is the vivifying 
Spirit of that body ; cf. 1 Cor. xii. 13. The parallelism efs Kvpuos, 
els @eds seems to require this. Comp. 1 Cor. xil. 4-6, where 76 
auro Ivedpa, 6 airos Kuptos, 6 airos @eds. Chrysostom, however, 
interprets differently ; indeed, he gives choice of several interpreta- 
tions, none of them agreeing with this. ‘Showing (he says) that 
from one body there will be one spirit; or that there may be one 
body but not one spirit, as if one should be a friend of heretics ; 
or that he shames them from that, that is, ye who have received 
one spirit and been made to drink from one fountain ought not to be 
differently minded ; or by spirit here he means readiness, wpoOupia.” 

xa$ws is not used by Attic writers, who employ xa@dzep or 
xaQo. It is called Alexandrian, but is not confined to Alexandrian 
or biblical writers. 

dy pug Aridi. ev is not instrumental, as Meyer holds. Comp. 
cadety éy xdpirt, Gal. i. 6; & etpyvp, 1 Cor. vii. 15; & dytacpa, 
1 Thess. iv. 7; nor is it=eis or éxi, as Chrysostom. 

It is frequently said in this and similar cases that it indicates 
the “element” in which something takes place. But this is no 
explanation, it merely suggests an indefinite figure, which itself 
requires explanation. Indeed, the word “element” or “sphere” 
seems to imply something previously existing. What éy indicates 
is that the hope was an essential accompaniment of their calling, 
a “conditio” (not “condition” in the English sense). It differs 
from eis in this, that the latter preposition would suggest that the 
“hope,” “peace,” etc., followed the calling in time. In fact, the 
expression eis 7: involves a figure taken from motion; he who is 
called is conceived as leaving the place in which the call reached 
him. But «Ayjors as applied to the Christian calling is pregnant, 
it includes the idea of the state into which the calling brings those 
who are called. ‘‘év exprimit indolem rei,” Bengel on 1 Thess. 
iv. 7; so also the verb. Hence such an expression as xAyrot aycot, 
They are so called as to be év éA7ik, év eipjvy, by the very fact of 
their calling, not merely as a result of it. Hence, also, we are not 
to interpret “hope of your calling,” or “tthe hope arising from 
your calling,” which is hardly consistent, by the way, with the idea 
that hope is the “element.” It is rather the hope belonging to 
your calling. 

5. als Kuptos, pla wiors, vy Bdaricpa, “One Lord, one Faith, 
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one Baptism.” One Lord, Christ; one faith, of which He is tne 
object, one in its nature and essence; and one baptism, by which 
we are brought into the profession of this faith. 

The question has been asked, Why is the other sacrament not 
mentioned? and various answers have been given, of which the 
one that is most to the point, perhaps, is that it is not a ground or 
antecedent condition of unity, but an expression of it. Yet it 
must be admitted that it would supply a strong motive for pre- 
serving unity, as in 1 Cor. x. 17. Probably, as it was not essential 
to mention it, the omission is due in part to the rhythmical 
airangement of three triads. 

6. efs Ocds cai wathp mdvtwy. ‘One God and Father of all.” 
Observe the climax: first, the Church, then Christ, then God; also the 
order of the three Persons—Spirit, Lord, Father. Ellicott quotes 
from Cocceius: ‘‘Etiamsi baptizamur in nomen Patris Filii et Spiritus 
Sancti, et fillum unum Dominum nominamus, tamen non credimus 
nisi in unum Deum.” It is arbitrary to limit rdyrwv to the faith- 
ful. It is true the context speaks only of Christians, but then 
awavres has not been used. The writer advances from the Lord of 
the Church to the God and Father of all. For this notion of 
Fatherhood see Pearson, On the Creed, Art. 1. 

6 émi mdvtwv Kai 8d mdvtwv Kai év maow. “ Who is over all, and 
through all, and in all.” The Received Text adds tpiv, with a few 
cursives, and Chrys. (Comm. not text) Theoph. Oec. tv is added 
in DGKL, Vulg. Syr. (both) Arm. Goth., Iren. 

There is no pronoun in SABC P 17 67%, Ign. Orig. a/, It was, 
no doubt, added as a gloss, racw seeming to require a limitation. 

As rao is undoubtedly masculine, it is most natural to take 
mavtwy in both places as masculine also. Ver. 7 individualises the 
wavres by évi éxdotw yuav. Erasmus and some later commentators, 
however, have taken the first and second zavrwy as neuter, whilst 
the Vulg. so takes the second. 

6 éri wdvrwr ; cf. Rom. ix. 5, 6 dv ézi rdvrwy @eds evAoynros eis 
Tous aiwvas. ‘Over all,” as a sovereign ruler. It is less easy to 
say what are the distinct ideas meant to be expressed by &a and 
év respectively. The latter is more individualising, the indwelling 
is an indwelling in each; whereas 61a wavrwy expresses a relation 
to the whole body, through the whole of which the influence and 
power of God are diffused. It is a sustaining and working 
presence. This does not involve the supplying of évepyav. 

We are not to suppose a direct reference to the Trinity in these 
three prepositional clauses, for here it is the Father that is specially 
mentioned in parallelism to the Spirit and the Son, previously 
spoken of. 

7. évi 3é Exdotw pdv é366n 4 xdpis Kara 1d pétpow Tis Swpeds 
_ Tou Xpiorod. ‘But to each one of us the grace was given according 
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to the measure of the gift of Christ.” He passes from the relation 
to the whole to the relation to the individual. In the oneness of 
the body, etc., there is room for diversity, and no one is overlooked ; 
each has his own position. Compare Rom. xii. 4-6; 1 Cor. 
xii, 4ff., where the conception is carried out in detail. “The 

ce,” #.e. the grace which he has. The article is omitted in 
B D*GLP*, but is present in 8 AC D* K P™, most others. The 
Omission is easy to account for from the adjoining 7 in éd66y. 
** According to the measure,” etc., #.e. according to what Christ has 
given ; cf. Rom. xii. 6, “gifts differing according to the grace that 
1s given to us.” 

8 Awd Adye, “Wherefore it saith”=“it is said.” If any 
substantive is to be supplied it is 7 ypady; but the verb may well 
be taken impersonally, just as in colloquial English one may often 
hear: “it says,” or the like. Many expositors, however, supply 6 
@eés. Meyer even says, “ Who says it is obvious of itself, namely, 
God, whose word the Scripture is.” Similarly Alford and Ellicott. 
If it were St. Paul’s habit to introduce quotations from the O.T., 
by whomsoever spoken in the original text, with the formula 6 @eds 
Aéyer, then this supplement here might be defended. But it is not. 
In quoting he sometimes says dey frequently 4 ypapy Aéye, at 
other times Aafid eye, ‘Hoatas A€ye. There is not a single 
instance in which 6 @eds is either expressed or implied as the 
subject, except where in the original context God is the speaker, 
as in Rom. ix. 15. Even when that is the case he does not 
hesitate to use a different subject, as in Rom. x. 19, 20, ‘ Moses 
saith,” “Isaiah is very bold, and saith”; Rom. ix. 17, “The 
Scripture saith to Pharaoh.” 

This being the case, we are certainly not justified in forcing 
upon the apostle here and in ch. v. 14 a form of expression con- 
sistent only with the extreme view of verbal inspiration. When 
Meyer (followed by Alford and Ellicott) says that 7 ypady must 
not be supplied unless it is given by the context, the reply is 
obvious, namely, that, as above stated, 7 ypady A€ye does, in fact, 
often occur, and therefore the apostle might have used it here, 
whereas 4 @eds A€yec does not occur (except in cases unlike this), 
and we have reason to believe could not be used by St. Paul here. 
It is some additional confirmation of this that both here and in 
ch. v. 14 (if that is a biblical quotation) he does not hesitate to 
make important alterations. This is the view taken by Braune, 
Macpherson, Moule ; the latter, however, adding that for St. Paul 
“the word of the Scripture and the word of its Author are con- 
vertible terms.” 

It is objected that although ¢yai is used impersonally, A€yee is 
not. The present passage and ver. 14 are sufficient to prove the 
usage for St. Paul, and there are other passages in his Epistles 
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where this sense is at least applicable ; cf. Rom. xv. ro, where Aéyet 
is parallel to yéypamrac in ver. 9; Gal. ili. 16, where it corresponds 
to éppyPycav. But, in fact, the impersonal use of ¢yot in Greek 
authors is quite different, namely =qaci, “they say” (so 1 Cor. 
x. 10). Classical authors had no opportunity of using Aéyer as it 1s 
used here, as they did not possess any collection of writings which 
could be referred to as 7 ypady, or by any like word. They could 
say: 6 vopos A€yer, and 76 Acyopevor. 

"AvaBas eis dios qxpaddrevcey aixpadwoiav Kat éSwxe Sdpara 
rots dv@pdmois. ‘When he ascended on high He led a captivity 
captive, and gave gifts unto men.” The words appear to be taken 
from Ps, Ixviii. 18 (where the verbs are in the second person) ; but 
there is an important divergence in the latter clause, which in the 
Hebrew is, “Thou has received gifts among men,” the meaning 
being, received tributary gifts amongst the vanquished, or according 
to another interpretation, gifts consisting in the persons of the 
surrendered enemies (Ibn Ezra, Ewald). The Septuagint also 
has dAaBes Sdpata ev avOpdrw, or, according to another reading, 
dvOpwros. Various attempts have been made to account for the 
divergence. Chrysostom simply says the one is the same as the 
other, rotro rairov éorww éxetvw; and so Theophylact, adding, “ for 
God giving the gifts receives in return the service.” Meyer, 
followed by Alford and Eadie, maintains that the Hebrew verb 
often has a proleptic signification, “to fetch,” e. to take in order 
to give. The apostle, says Eadie, seizes on the latter portion ot 
the sense, and renders—écdwxe, Most of the passages cited for 
this are irrelevant to the present purpose, the verb being followed 
by what we may call the dative of a pronoun, ¢.y. Gen. xv. 9, 
“Take for me”; xxvii. 13, “ Fetch me them.” In such cases it is 
plain that the notion of subsequent giving is in the “mihi,” not in 
the verb, or rather the dative is simply analogous to the dativus 
commodi, ‘This use is quite parallel to that of the English ‘‘ get.” 
In xvill. 5, “I will get a piece of bread and comfort ye your 
hearts,” the pronoun is omitted as needless, the words that follow 
expressing the purpose for which the bread was to be fetched. In 
xlii, 16, ‘Send one of you and let him fetch your brother,” there ts 
no idea of giving. In no case is giving any part of the idea of the 
Hebrew verb any more than of the English “get” or “fetch.” 
But whatever may be thought of this “proleptic use,” this is not 
the sense of the verb in the psalm, so that it would not really help. 
The psalm speaks of receiving (material) gifts from men; the 
apostle, of giving (spiritual) gifts to men. Macpherson says, ‘‘ The 
modification is quite justifiable, on the ground that Christ, .to 
whom the words are applied, receives gifts among men only that 
He may bestow them upon men.” But Christ did not receive 
amongst men. the gifts which He is here said to bestow. The 
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Pulpit Commentary states: ‘Whereas in the psalm it is said gave 
gifts fo men” [which is not in the psalm, but in the Epistle], as 
modified by the apostle it is said “received gifts for men,” which is 
neither one nor the other, but a particular interpretation of the 
psalm adopted in the English version. Ellicott, admitting that the 
difference is not diminished by any of the proposed reconciliations, 
takes refuge in the apostolic authority of St. Paul. ‘The inspired 
apostle, by a slight (?) change of language and substitution of eduxe 


for the more dubious np), succinctly, suggestively, and authonita- 


tively unfolds.” But he does not profess to be interpreting (as in 
Rom. x. 6, 7, 8), but quoting. Such a view, indeed, would open 
the door to the wildest freaks of interpretation; they might not, 
indeed, command assent as inspired, but they could never be 
rejected as unreasonable. The change here, far from being slight, 
is just in that point in which alone the quotation is connected 
either with what precedes or with what follows. 

The supposition that St. Paul does not intend either to 
quote exactly or to interpret, but in the familiar Jewish fashion 
adapts the passage to his own use, knowing that those of 
his readers who were familiar with the psalm would recognise 
the alteration and see the purpose of it, namely, that instead 
of receiving gifts of homage Christ gives His gifts to men, 
is not open to any serious objection, since he does not found 
any argument on the passage. So Theodore Mops., who re- 
marks that tradAagas 7o €Aae Sopata ovrus év TO Worpo Ketpevov, 
édwxe Sopata ele, TY vmardAayj wept THv olkeiav xpnodpevos 
dxodoviiay® éxet pév yap mpos TH Umdbeow 7d eAaBev Hpporrey, év- 
tavla dé ro mpoxeyevw TO edwxev axdAovdoy Fv. As Oltramare 
observes : Paul wishes to speak of the spiritual gifts granted to the 
Christian in the measure of the gift of Christ, exalted to heaven. 
An expression of Scripture occurs to him, which strikes him as 
being “‘le mot de la situation.” Depicting originally the triumph 
of God, it strikes him as expressing well (muéatis mutandis) the 
triumph of Christ, but he does not identify either the facts or the 
persons. It 1s, however, remarkable that the same interpretation 
of the words of the psalm is given in the Syriac Version and in the 
Targum. The former may have followed St. Paul, as the Arabic 
and Ethiopic, although made from the Septuagint, have done ; 
and it has been suggested that the Targumist, finding a ditficulty, 
followed the Syriac,—an improbable supposition. In his expansion 
he interprets the words of Moses, “Thou didst ascend to the 
firmament, Moses the prophet, thou didst take a captivity 
captive, thou didst teach the words of the law, thou gavest gifts 
to the sons of men.” This Targum as we have it 1s of compara- 
tively late date. But if we may assume, as no doubt we may, that 
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it is giving us here an ancient interpretation, we have a solution of 
the difficulty so far as St. Paul 1s concerned ; he simply made use 
of the Rabbinical interpretation as being suitable to his purpose. 
Compare 1 Cor. x. 4. No doubt the question remains, What led 
the Targumist to take this view of the passage? MHitzig suggests 
that as the receiving of gifts seemed not consonant with the 
majesty of God, the paraphrast mentally substituted for np> the 
verb pon, which has the same letters in a different order, and 
means “to divide, give a portion,” etc. This verb is rendered 
didwow by the Sept. in Gen. xlix. 27 (EV. “divide”), while in 
2 Chron. xxviii. 21, where it occurs in an otherwise unexampled 
sense “plunder” (EV. “took a portion out of”), the Sept. has 
€\aBev (ra ev). The feeling that prompted the paraphrast here 
shows itself also in Rashi’s comment, “took, that thou mightest 
ive,” 

: This renders needless a recourse to the supposition that the 
quotation is from a Christian hymn, which borrowed from the 
psalm. The objection raised to this and to the preceding view 
from the use of A€yet, has no force except on the assumption that 
@eds is to be supplied; and, in fact, in ver. 14 many expositors 
suppose that it is a hymn that is quoted in the same manner. 
Nor can it be truly alleged that St. Paul here treats the words as 
belonging to canonical Scripture, for he draws no inference from 
them, as we shall see. Indeed, if he himself had altered them, 
instead of adopting an existing alteration, it would be equally 
impossible for him to argue from the altered text as if it were 
canonical. 

1xHarAwrevoeev aixpadwoiav. “Took captive a body of captives,” 
the cognate accusative, abstract for concrete, as the same word is 
used in 1 Esdr. v. 45 and Judith ti. 9. We have the same expression 
in the song of Deborah: “ Arise, Barak, and lead thy captivity 
captive, thou son of Abinoam,” Judg. v. 12, which is perhaps the 
source of the expression in the psalm. The interpretation adopted 
in a popular hymn, “captivity 1s captive led,” as if “captivity ” 
meant the power that took captive, is quite untcnable, and such a 
use of the abstract is foreign to Hebrew thought. 

Who are these captives? Chrysostom replies: The enemies 
of Chnist, viz. Satan, sin, and death. In substance this interpreta- 
tion is no doubt correct, but it is unnecessary to define the 
enemies; the figure is general, that of a triumphant conqueror 
leading his conquered enemies in his train. Compare Col. ii. 15. 
To press the figure further would lead us into difficulties. These 
enemies are not yet finally destroyed, érxaros €xOpos xatapyetrar é 
Odvaros (1 Cor. xv. 25). 

Theodoret interprets the “captives” as the redeemed (ar 
ee already done), namely, as having been captives of the 
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devil, ob yap eAevOdpous Sytas yas yypadwrevoev, GAN td Tod 
StaBdrov yeyernpevous avtnxparuwrevoe, cai tiv éAcvfepiay piv 
éOwpycato; and so many moderns. But this does not agree 
with the construction by which the aiyuadwoia must be the 
result of the action of the verb. Besides, the captives are 
distinguished from av@pwro. The same objections hold against 
the view that the captives are the souls of the righteous 
whom Christ delivered from Hades (Lyra, Estius). 

‘And gave gifts.” xat is omitted in x* A C? D* G 17, al; 
but inserted in x° B C* and* D°K LP, a/. Syr. A tendency to 
assimilate to the passage in the psalm appears in the reading 
nxpaAwrevoats in A L and several MSS., which nevertheless read 
éwxev, For the gifts compare Acts ii. 33. 

9. rd Se “AvéBy Ti dorw ei ph Ste Kal KatéBy eis Ta KaTwTEpa 
pépn tis yis. “Now that He ascended, what is it but that He 
also descended into the lower parts of the earth?” 


There is here a very important variety of reading— 

xaréBn without rp@ro» is the reading of 8* AC* D G 17 672, Boh. Sahid. 
Eth. Amiat., Iren. Orig. Chrys. (Comm.) Aug. Jerome. 

xaréBn wpwrov is read in N° BC°K LP, most mss. Vulg. Goth. Syr. 
(both) Arm., Theodoret. 

The weight of authority is decidedly on the side of omission. Transcrip- 
tional evidence points the same way. The meaning which presented itself 
on the surface was that Christ whd ascended had had His original seat in 
heaven, and that what the apostle intended, therefore, was that Ile descended 
before He ascended ; hence xp@rov would naturally suggest itself to the mina 
of a reader. On the other hand, it is not easy to see why it should be 
omitted. Reiche, indeed, takes the opposite view. The word, he says, 
might seem superfluous, since both in ver. 8 and ver. 10 we have dvaBas els 
tyos without xpwroy ; or, again, unsuitable, since Christ descended but once, 
supposing, namely, that the reference to dvafds was missed. He thinks 
xpwroy all but necessary to the argument of the apostle. This is just what 
some early copyists thought, and it is a consideration much more likely to 
have affected them than the opposite one, that the word was superfluous. It 
is rejected by most critics, but Westcott and Hort admit it to a place in the 
margin. 

Hépyn after xarwrepa has the authority of § ABCD*°KLP, while it is 
omitted by D*G (not f). The versions and Fathers are divided. The word 
is read in Vulg. Boh. Arm. Syr-Pesh., Chrys. Theodoret, Aug., but omitted 
by Goth. Syr. (Sch.) Eth., Iren. Theodotus. The insertion or omission makes 
no difference in the sense. Most recent critical editors retain the word. 
Tischendorf rejected it in his seventh, but restored it in his eighth edition. 
Alford, Ellicott, and Meyer pronounce against it; the last-mentioned 
suggesting that it is a gloss due to the old explanation of the descent into 
hell, in order to mark the place as subterranean. 


ro S¢ “AvéBy, #.e. not the word dvé8n, which had not occurred, 
but that which is implied in dvaBds. ri éorey ef pay, x.7.A., te. “ what 
does this mean but,” etc. ra xatwrepa tHs yys. The genitive 
may be either partitive, the lower as distinguished from the higher 
parts of the earth, or of apposition, the lower regions, z.¢. those of 
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the earth. With the former interpretation we may understand either 
death simply, as Chrysostom and the other Greeks, ra xdrw pépy 
THS yijs Tov Odvardv pyow, aro THS Tov dvOpwrwv vrovoias, quoting 
Gen. xliv. 29; Ps. cxlii. 7; or Hades, as the place where departed 
spirits live, which is the view of Tertullian, Irenaeus, Jerome, and 
many moderns, including Bengel, Olshausen, Meyer (later editions), 
Alford, Ellicott, Barry. 

But there are serious objections to this. First, if the apostle had 
meant to say that Christ descended to a depth below which there 
was no deeper, as He ascended to a height above which was none 
higher, he would doubtless have used the superlative. 71a xatrwrepa 
Hépyn tHS yys, if the genitive is partitive, could mean “the low-lying 
regions of the earth,” in opposition to ra avwrepixa pépn (Acts 
xix. 1). Meyer, indeed, takes the genitive as depending on the 
comparative; but this would be an awkward way of expressing 
what would more naturally have been expressed by an adverb. 
Ta KaTwTata THS yns occurs in the Sept. Ps. Ixill. 9, cxxxix. 15 
(xatwrdrw); but in the former place the words mean death and 
destruction ; in the latter they figuratively denote what is hidden, 
the place of formation of the embryo. The corresponding Hebrew 
phrase is found in Ezek. xxxii. 18, 24, referring to death and 
destruction, but rendered BaOos ris yjs. Cf. Matt. x11. 23, where 
gdov is used similarly. Such passages would support Chrysostom’s 
view rather than that under consideration. But, secondly, all 
these Old Testament expressions are poetic figures, and in a mere 
statement of fact like the present, St. Paul would hardly have given 
such a material local designation to the place of departed spirits, 
especially in connexion with the idea of Christ filling all things. 
Thirdly, the antithesis is between earth and heaven, between an 
ascent from earth to heaven, and a descent which is therefore 
probably from heaven to earth. Some, indeed, who adopt this 
view understand the descent as from heaven, some as from earth. 
For the argument from the connexion, see what follows. 

For these reasons it seems preferable to take “the lower 
parts of the earth” as=‘“‘this lower earth.” Those who adopt 
this view generally assume that the descent preceded the ascent, 
and therefore understand by the descent, the Incarnation. This 
view, however, is not free from difficulty. St. Paul is speaking of 
the unity of the whole on the one hand, and of the diversity of 
individual gifts on the other. The latter is the topic in ver. 7 
and again in ver. 11. To what purpose would be an interpolation 
such as this? It is not brought in to prove the heavenly pre- 
existence of Christ; that is assumed as known; for ascent to heaven 
does not imply descent thence, except on that assumption. And 
why the emphatic assertion of the identity of Him who ascended 
with Him who had previously descended, which was self-evident ? 
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But, in fact, this ascension is not what is in question, but the 
giving of gifts; what had to be shown was, that a descent was 
necessary, in order that He who ascended should give gifts. The 
descent, then, was contemporaneous with the giving, and, therefore, 
subsequent to the ascent. This seems to be indicated by the «ai 
before xaréBy. It seems hardly possible to take kai xaréBy 
otherwise than as expressing something subsequent to avréBy. 
The meaning then is, that the ascent would be without an object, 
unless it were followed by a descent. This is the descent of 
Christ to His Church alluded to in ii. 17, ‘came and preached”; 
in iii. 17, “‘that Christ may dwell in your hearts”; and which we 
also find in John xiv. 23, “we will come to Him”; also 7d. 3 and 
xvi. 22. It is now clear why it was necessary to assert that 6 
xataBds was the same as 6 avaBds. This interpretation is ably 
maintained by v. Soden. 

10. 6 xataBas adréds éorw nat & dvaBds Srepdvw mdvrev tadv 
odpavav tva mAnpwon ta wdvta. ‘He Himself that descended 
is also He that ascended high above all the heavens, that He 
might fill all things.” 

avrds is not “the same,” which would be 6 airds, but emphatic. 
ob yap ddXos KareAyAvie Kai dAAos adve\yAvdev, Theodoret. 

‘All the heavens” is probably an allusion to the seven 
heavens of the Jews. Cf. 2 Cor. xii. 2, tptros oviparves, and 
Heb. iv. 14, dteAnAvOdra rovs ovpavods, “that He might fill all 
things.” 

This has sometimes been understood to mean “that He might 
fill the universe,” as when we read in Jer. xxiii. 24, wy odxt Tov 
otpavov Kat Thy yHv éyw TAnp®; But how can the occupation of a 
special place in heaven have for its object presence throughout 
the universe? Moreover, this does not agree with the context, 
which refers to the gifts to men. In fact, in order to explain this 
connexion, the omnipresence is resolved by some commentators 
into the presence everywhere of His gifts (Harless), or else of His 
government (Chrys, @/.). A similar result is reached by others, who 
take tAypwor as meaning directly “fill with His gifts” (De Wette, 
Bleek, a/.), ta ravra being either the universe, or men, or members 
of the Church. But zAnpodr by itself can hardly mean “ fill with 
gifts.” Ruckert explains, “accomplish all,” viz. all that He had to 
accomplish. But the words must clearly be interpreted in accord- 
ance with i. 23, Ta mavra év wacw wAnpovpevov, which they obviously 
repeat. Oltramare interprets, ‘that He might render all perfect, 
and (in conformity with this purpose), He gave,” etc. 

ll. xat adtés ESwxev Tods pev dmoarddous, Tos 5é€ tpodytas, Tous 
82 edayyedtords, Tods Sé toisdvas kat Si8acKxddous. ‘And He Him- 
self gave some as apostles, some as prophets, some as evangelists, 
some as pastors and teachers.” 
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éSwxey is not a Hebraism for ero (1 Cor. xii. 28); it is 
obviously chosen because of éSwxev Suara in the quotation, as if 
the apostle had said, “the gifts He gave were,” etc. It is not 
merely the fact of the institution of the offices that he wishes to 
bring into view, but the fact that they were gifts to the Church. 
Christ gave the persons; the Church appointed to the office (Acts 
xiii. 2, xiv. 23). The enumeration here must be compared with 
that in 1 Cor. xii. 28, “God hath set some in the Church, first, 
apostles ; secondly, prophets ; thirdly, teachers; then miraculous 
powers, then gifts of healing, helps, governments, divers kinds of 
tongues.” There the order of the first three is expressly defined ; 
the latter gifts are not mentioned here, perhaps, as not expressing 
offices, but special gifts which were only occasional ; and, besides, 
they did not necessarily belong to distinct persons from the 
former. 

“Apostles.” This word is not to be limited to the Twelve, as 
Lightfoot has shown in detail in his excursus on Gal. 1. 17. 
Besides St. Paul himself, Barnabas is certainly so called (Acts 
xiv. 4, 14); apparently also James the Lord’s brother (1 Cor. 
xv. 7; Gal. i. 19), and Silvanus (1 Thess. ii. 6, “we might have been 
burdensome to you, being apostles of Christ”). In Irenaeus and 
Tertullian the Seventy are called apostles (Iren. il. 21. 1; Tert. 
adv. Marc. iv. 24). According to the Greek Fathers, followed by 
Lightfoot, Andronicus and Junia are called apostles in Rom. xvi. 7. 
In 2 Cor. viii. 23 and Phil. ii. 25 the messengers of the Churches 
are called “apostles of the Churches.” But to be an apostle of 
Christ it seems to have been a condition that he should have seen 
Christ, 1 Cor. ix. 1, 2, and have, moreover, been a witness of 
the resurrection (Acts i. 8, 21-23). Their office was not limited 
to any particular locality. Prophets are mentioned along with 
apostles in il. 20, i. 5. Chrysostom distinguishes them from 
‘teachers ” by this, that he who prophesies utters everything from 
the spirit, while he who teaches sometimes discourses from his 
own understanding. ‘“Foretelling” is not implied in the word 
either etymologically or in classical or N.T. usage. [In classical 
writers It is used of interpreters of the gods. For N.T. usage, com- 
pare Matt. xxvi. 68, “ Prophesy, who is it that smote thee” 
Tit. 1, 12, “Sa prophet of their own,” where it is used in the sense 
of the Latin “vates”; Matt. xv. 7, “well hath Isaiah prophesied 
of you”; and especially 1 Cor. xiv. 3, ‘‘He that prophesieth 
speaketh unto men to edification, and exhortation, and comfort.” 
Also Acts xv. 32, “ Judas and Silas, being themselves also prophets, 
exhorted the brethren . . . and confirmed them.” The function 
of the prophet has its modern parallel in that of the Christian 
preacher, who discourses “to edification, exhortation, and com- 
fort” to those who are already members of the Church. “ Preach- 
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ing,” in the English Version of the N.T., means proclaiming the 
gospel to those who have not yet known it (xnpvrrev, edayyeAi- 
CeoOar). 

By “evangelists” we are doubtless to understand those whose 
special function it was to preach the gospel to the heathen in sub- 
ordination to the apostles. They did not possess the qualifications 
or the authority of the latter (aeptiovres éxnpurrov, says Theodoret). 
One of the deacons is specially called an evangelist (Acts xxi. 8). 
Timothy is told by St. Paul to do the work of an evangelist, but 
his office included other functions, 

Tods Sé motpévas cat SiSacxddous. The first question is whether 
these words express distinct offices or two characters of the same 
office. Many commentators—both ancient and modern—adopt 
the former view, differing, however, greatly in their definitions. 
Theophylact understands by “pastors,” bishops and presbyters, 
and by “‘teachers,” deacons. But there is no ground for suppos- 
ing that deacons would be called d:dacxador. On the other hand, 
the circumstance that ros 5¢€ is not repeated before didacxdAovs is in 
favour of the view that the words express two aspects of the same 
office. So Jerome: ‘“ Non enim ait: alios autem pastores et alios 
magistros, sed alios pastores et magistros, ut qui pastor est, esse 
debeat et magister.” This, indeed, is not quite decisive, since it 
might only mark that the gifts of pastors and of teachers are not 
so sharply distinguished from one another as from those that 
precede ; and it must be admitted that in a concise enumeration 
such as the present, it is in some degree improbable that this 
particular class should have a double designation. This much is 
clear, that “ pastors and teachers” differ from the preceding classes 
in being attached to particular Churches. The name “pastors” 
implies this, and this term no doubt includes éztoxomoe and 
mpecBurepo. Compare 1 Pet. v. 2 (addressing the mpeofurepor), 
Toysdvare TO év tply roipviov tov @eor, érirxorotvres (om. RV. 
mg.): 1 Pet. ii. 25, rov woupéva Kat éricxoroy tov Wuxav tov, 
where éztoxorov seems to explain wounqv: Acts xx. 28, ro rousvio 
év w yas TO Iveta 16 dytov eOero émioxorovus, Topatvev THY exKA, 
qouysnv Was used in the earliest classical writers of rulers of the 
people. Even in Homer we have Agamemnon, for instance, 
called rotpyv Aady. The zouunv of a Christian Church would, of 
course, be a teacher as well as a governor; it was his business to 
guide the sheep of the flock; cf. 1 Tim. iil. 2, de rov émtoxomrov 
. . . Odaxrixoy (elvac): also Tit. 1.9. But there would naturally be 
other teachers not invested with the same authority and not form- 
ing a distinct class, much less co-ordinate with the émtoxozor, 
Had rots 5€ been repeated, it might have seemed to separate 
sharply the function of teaching from the office of wousnv. It is 
easy to see that ériacxoros would have been a much less suitable 
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word here, since it does not suggest the idea of a moral and 
spiritual relation. 

12-16. The object of all is the perfection of the saints, that they 
may be one in the faith, and mature in knowledge, so as not to be 
carried away by the winds of false doctrine ; but that the whole body, 
as one organism deriving its nourishment from the Head, may be 
perfected in love. 

12. mpds tdv Katapriopdy Tay dyiwv, eis Epyov Siaxovias, eis 
oixodSophy Too cwpatos Tod Xptotod. “With a view to the perfecting, 
of the saints unto the work of ministering, unto the building up of 
the body of Christ.” The xarapriopos trav dy. is the ultimate 

purpose, with a view to which the teachers, etc., have been given 
eis épyov Oiax, eis oix. x.7.4. The Authorised Version follows 
Chrysostom in treating the three clauses as co-ordinate, éxacros 
oixodopel, Exagtos Kataprile, éxaoros Staxovet. The change in the 
prepositions is not decisive against this, for St. Paul is rather fond 
of such variety. But if the three members were parallel, épyov 
dcaxovias should certainly come first as the more indefinite and the 
mediate object. In fact, Grotius and others suppose the thoughts 
transposed. A plausible view is that adopted by De Wette and 
many others, that the two latter members depend on the first. 
“ With a view to the perfecting of the saints, so that they may be 
able to work in every way to the building up,” etc. But in a 
connexion like this, where offices in the Church are in question, 
diaxovta can only mean official service; and this does not belong to 
the saints in general. 

Olshausen supposes the two latter members to be a subdivision 
of the first, thus: “for the perfecting of the saints, namely, on the 
one hand, of those who are endowed with gifts of teaching for the 
fulfilment of their office ; and, on the other hand, as regards the 
hearers, for the building up of the Church.” But it 1s impossible 
to read into the words this distinction, ‘on the one hand,” “on 
the other hand”; and the oixodouz7 trot auwparos describes the 
function of teachers rather than of hearers. Besides, we cannot 
suppose the teachers themselves to be included among those who 
are the objects of the functions enumerated in ver. 11. 

The word xarapriopés does not occur elsewhere in the N.T. Galen uses 
it of setting a dislocated joint. The verb xarapri{w by its etymology means 
to restore or bring to the condition Aprios, and is used Matt. v. 21 of 
*‘ mending ” nets ; in Heb. xi. 3 of the “‘ framing ” of the world. It occurs 
Gal. vi. 1 in the figurative sense, ‘‘ restore such one.” In Luke vi. 40 the 
sense iS as here, “*to perfect,” ” xarnptiopévos was Estar ws 6 diddoxados 
altrod. Also in 2 Cor. xiii. 11, xarapritesOe. Comp. #6. 9, ry dmur 
Kardpriowv, Kxarapriopds is the completed result of xardpricis. 

oixodopyy Tov gwpatos. The confusion of metaphors is excused 
by the fact that oixodox.y had for the apostle ceased to suggest its 
primary meaning; cf. 1 Cor. vill. 10; 1 Thess. v. 11, and below, 
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ver. 16. The fact that both oixodon7 and cépa rot Xpirrov have a 
distinct metaphorical sense accounts for the confusion, but does 
not prove it non-existent. The ancients were less exacting in 
such matters than the moderns; even Cicero has some strange 
examples. See on 111. 18. 

It is useful to bear this in mind when attempts are made else- 
where to press too far the figure involved in some word. 

13. péxpt xatavryouper of mdvres eis Thy évdryta Tijs TioTews Kai 
Tis emyvdcews TOU uiod Tod Geo’ eis dvdpa TéAeov, eis pétpov HAiKiags 
tou wAnpapatos Tod Xprotod. “Till we all (we as a whole) attain 
to the oneness of the faith, and of the thorough knowledge ot the 
Son of God, to a full-grown man, to the measure of the stature (or 
maturity) of the fulness of Christ.” péxpe is without av because 
the result is not uncertain. oi awavres, “ we, the whole body or us,” 
namely, all believers, not all men (as Jerome), which is against the 
preceding context (rav dyiwv). The oneness of the faith is opposed 
to the xAvowriLdopevor xat repipepdpevor, «.7.r., ver. 14. “ Contrarius 
unitati est omnis ventus,” Bengel. émiyvwors is not merely explana- 
tory of iors, which is indeed a condition of it, but a distinct 
notion. ov viov rov cov belongs to both substantives. The Son 
of God is the specific object of Christian faith as well as know- 
ledge. 

eis dvSpa réAcov, a perfect, mature man, to which the following 
vymio is opposed. Comp. Polyb. p. 523, é¢Amioavres ws mradiw 
vytiw xpyoacbat TH Pirirmy, Sid te Tv yAtkiav Kat THY drreipiav 
tov pev ®, evpov réXeov dvdpa. The singular is used because it 
refers to the Church as a whole; it corresponds to the «ls xatvos 
dvOpwros. It 1s doubtful whether we are to take Axia as “age” 
or “stature”; not only 7Atkia itself but pétpory yAtktas occurs in 
both senses, the ripeness of full age, and the measure of stature. 
In the N.T. #Acxia has the meaning “stature” in Luke xix. 3, 
yAuia puxpos Hv, and “age” in John ix. 21, yAtKiay eye. 
“ Mature age” is the most common signification in Greek writers, 
whereas the adjective 7Auxdés most frequently refers to magnitude. 
It would appear, therefore, that to a Greek reader it is only the 
connexion in which it stands that would decide. There ts nothing 
here to decide for “stature”; pérpov, indeed, might at first sight 
seem to favour this, but we have in Philostratus, V2. Soph. p. 543, 
TO PETPOV THS HALKias Tals pev GAAats emiTTHALs yypws apyx7. 

On the other hand, what the context refers to is the idea of 
“maturity”; if “stature” were unambiguously expressed, it could 
only he understood as a mark of maturity ; any comparison with 
physical magnitude would be out of the question. See on Lk. il. 52. 

“Of the fulness of Christ,” #.¢. to which the fulness of Christ 
belongs. 

Some expositors take wAyjpwya here as if used by a Hebraism 
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for zemAnpwpévos = perfect, complete, either agreeing with Xperrov 
(zerAnpwpévov) or with yAtkias (rerAnpwperys), thus interpreting 
either “the measure of the perfect (mature) Christ,” or “of the 
perfect stature of Christ,” which again may be explained as that 
which Christ produces. But this supposition 1s inadmissible. We 
cannot separate ro 7Anpwpa rov Xprorov. Or, again, To tAnpwua 
tov Xpiorod is understood to mean, “what is filled by Christ,” 
t.¢. the Church, which is so called in 1. 23. But apart from the 
wrong sense thus given to zAyjpwpua, there is a wide difference 
between predicating 76 7A. of the Church, and using the term as 
synonymous with é«xxAnoia. We may ask, too, How can we all 
arrive at the maturity of the Church? A better interpretation 
is that which makes ro 7A. rod Xp.=the fulness of Christ, ze. 
the maturity is that to which belongs the full possession of the 
gifts of Christ. Oltramare objects that this interpretation rests on 
an erroneous view of the sense of zAnpwpa rot Xp., which does not 
mean the full possession of Christ, nor the full gracious presence 
of Christ. Moreover, it makes pérpov superfluous, and makes the 
whole clause a mere repetition of eis dvépa réAccov. With his view 
of wAjpwya= perfection (see i. 23), there is a distinct advance, 
‘to the measure of the stature (z.e. to the height) of the perfection 
of Christ.” This is also Riickert’s view. 

It is questioned whether St. Paul here conceives this ideal as one 
to be realised in the present life or only in the future. Amongst the 
ancients, Chrysostom, Theoph., Oecum., Jerome, took the former 
view, Theodoret the latter. It would probably be an error to 
suppose that the apostle meant definitely either one or the other. 
He speaks of an ideal which may be approximated to. But 
though it may not be perfectly attainable it must be aimed at, and 
this supposes that its attainment is not to be represented as 
impossible. See Dale, Lect. xv. p. 283. 

14. ta pyxére Gpev mmo, KdudwriLdpevor Kat tepthepopevor 
mavri dvéuw THs Si8acKadias. “That we may be no longer 
children tossed and borne to and fro by every wind of teaching.” 
This does not depend on ver. 13, for one does not become a mature 
man in order to grow. Ver. 12 states the final goal of the work of 
the teachers ; ver. 13, that which must take place in the meantime 
in order to the attainment of that end. «xAvdwy{duevor from 
xAvéwv, a billow or surge, may mean either tossed by the waves or 
tossed like waves, as in Josephus, Ams. ix. 11. 3, 6 dyyos rapac- 
gdpevos Kat xAvdwviCopevos. Here, as dvéuw is most naturally 
connected with it as well as with zeped., the latter seems best; 
and this corresponds with Jas. i. 8, dcaxpurdpevos oe xAVdwve 
Gardaoons aveutlouévw. A similar figure occurs in Jude 12, vepéAas 
dvyvipot bro dvépwv wapadepopevor: cf. Heb. xiii. g, didaxaits wrocxiAaus 
py wapadéperde, 
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dvéuw does not refer to “ emptiness ” nor to “impulsive power,” 
but rather is chosen as suitable to the idea of changeableness. So 
Theophylact : 17 tpory éupévwy Kai dvéwous éxadere tas dtaddpous 
didacxadtas, The article before 65. does not “give definitive 
prominence to the teaching” (Eadie), but marks teaching in 
the abstract. 

év tH KkuBela trav dvOpdmwv. “Through the sleight of men.” 
xuBela, from xvBos, is properly “ dice-playing,” and hence “ trickery, 
deceit.” Soden prefers to take it as expressing conduct void of 
Seriousness ; these persons play with the conscience and the 
soul’s health of the Christians. But this is not the ordinary sense 
of the word. éy is instrumental, the words expressing the means 
by which the zepid. «.7.A. is attained. There is no objection to 
this on the ground that it would thus be pleonastic after év avéyw 
(Ell), since é ry «. is not connected with wepipepopevor, but 
with the whole clause. Ellicott himself says the preposition 
‘appears rather to denote the e/ement, the evil atmosphere as it 
were, #72 which the varying currents of doctrine exert their force.” 
“Element” is itself figurative, and requires explanation; and if 
“evil atmosphere,” etc., is intended as an explanation, it 1s clear 
that no such idea is implied in the Greek, nor would it be at all 
in St. Paul’s way to carry out the figure in such detail, or to 
expect the reader to compare xvBeta to the atmosphere; see on v. 5. 

évy wavoupyia mpds Thy peOodeiay tis mAdyns. “By craftiness, 
tending to the scheming of error.” avotpyos and zarovpyia are 
used in the Sept. generally, if not invariably, in a good or an 
indifferent sense, “ prudent,” Prov. xii. 1; “prudence,” Prov. i. 4, 
vill. 5; “‘shrewdness,” Ecclus. xxi. 12; Josh. ix. 4 (though this 
latter may be thought an instance of a bad sense). Polybius also 
uses zravoupyos in the sense of dewds, “clever, shrewd.” In classical 
writers the words have almost invanably a bad sense, the substan- 
tive meaning “knavery, unscrupulous conduct.” 

In the N.T. the substantive occurs five times, always in a bad 
sense (Luke xx. 23; 1 Cor. 1. 19; 2 Cor. iv. 2, xi. 3, and here) ; 
the adjective once, 2 Cor. xii. 16, in the sense “ crafty.” 

peBodeta is found only here and ch. vi. 11. The verb 
peBodevw is used, however, by Polybius, Diodorus, and the Sept., 
and means to deal craftily (cf. 2 Sam. xix. 27, where Mcphibosheth 
says of Ziba, peHurdevoey év To Su’Aw cov); the substantive peGudos, 
from which it is derived, being used by later authors in the mean- 
ing “cunning device.” Adry has its usual meaning “error,” not 
‘seduction ”” (a meaning which it never has, not even in 2 Thess. 
ii. 11), and the genitive is subjective, thus personifying error. In 
the Revised Version zpos is taken as=according to, “after the 
wiles of error,” a comma being placed after mwavoupyig. This 
seems to leave the latter word too isolated. Moreover, this sense 
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of zpo3, though appropriate after verbs of action, being founded on 
the idea of “looking to,” or the like, does not agree with the 
participles xAvéd. and wepep. Codex A adds after aAdvys, rod 
diaBoAov, an addition suggested probably by vi. 51. 

15. ddnBedovres Sé €v dydmy. ‘“‘ But cherishing truth in love.” 
RV. has “speaking truth in love,” only differing from AV. by 
the omission of the article before “truth,” but with “dealing 
truly” in the margin. Meyer insists that dA7Oever always means 
“to speak the truth.” But the verb cannot be separated from 
adnGeia. Verbs in -evw express the doing of the action which is 
signified by the corresponding substantive in -eia. Of this we 
have two examples in ver. 14, xvBeia, which is the action of 
xuBevev, peOodeia of peOodedev. Comp. xoAdaxeta, xoAakevw ; Bpa- 
Bevw, apirrevw, dyyapedw with their substantives in -e’a, and many 
others. Now dAnfeta is not limited to spoken truth, least of all 
in the N.T. In this Epistle observe iv. 24, Stxacoovvn xal dctc- 
Tytt THS GAnOeias, also iv. 21 and v. 9; and compare the expres- 
sions “ walking in truth,” “the way of truth,” “not obeying the 
truth, but obeying unrighteousness, déxia.” Here, where the 
warning is not to the false teachers, but to those who were in 
danger of being misled like children by them, “speaking truth” 
appears out of place. As to the connexion of év dyazy, it seems 
most natural to join it with dAyOevovres, not only because other- 
wise the latter word would be harshly isolated, but because the 
“growth” is so fully defined by the following words. If, indeed, 
love were not mentioned, as it is, at the end of ver. 16, there 
might be more reason to adopt the connexion with aigjowpey, on 
the ground that considering the frequent references to it, as in 
iv. 2, iii, 18, 19, it was not likely to have been omitted in 
speaking of growth. Connected with dAnOevew, ev dyamy is not 
a limitation, but a general characteristic of the Christian walk; 
“Not breaking up, but cementing brotherly love by walking in 
truth” (Alford). Probably, however, the apostle intended év 
dydzy to be connected both with the preceding and the following ; 
his ideas progressing from dAnfela to dydrn, and thence to 
avenors. 

avtjowpey eis adrov Ta mdvra Ss éotiv H Kepady, Xpiotds. “ May 
grow up unto Him in all things, who is the Head, even Christ.” 

avgjowpey is not transitive as in 1 Cor. ili. 6; 2 Cor. ix. 10, 
etc., and in the older classical writers and the Septuagint, but in- 
transitive as in later Greek writers and Matt. vi. 28; Luke 
i. 80, ii. 40, and elsewhere ; cf. here also ii. 21. 

eis avrov. Meyer understands this to mean “‘in relation to 
Him,” with the explanation that Christ is the head of the body, 
the growth of whose members 1s therefore in constant relation to 
Him as determining and regulating it. The commentary on «is 
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atrov is, he says, given by é€ ot, x«.7.A., the one expressing the 
ascending, the other the descending direction of the relation of 
the growth to the head, He being thus the goal and the source 
of the development of the life of the Church. However correct 
this explanation may be in itself, it can hardly be extracted from 
the interpretation of eis as “in relation to,” which is vague and 
feeble. Nor does it even appear that eis atroy admits of such a 
rendering at all. Such expressions as és 6= “in regard to which,” 
eis Tatra = “quod attinet ad...” etc, are not parallel. Inter- 
preted according to these analogies, the words would only mean 
“with respect to Him, that we should grow,” and the order would 
be eis abrov atfé. Meyer has adopted this view from his reluctance 
to admit any interpretation which does not agree with the figure 
of the head. But that figure is not suggested until after this: 
We have first the Church as itself becoming avyp réAcos, then 
this figure is departed from, and the readers individually are 
represented as possible yvymo. The subjects of atéjrwpev, then, 
are not yet conceived as members of a body, but as separate 
persons. But as soon as the pronoun introduces Christ, the idea 
that He is the head suggests itself, and leads to the further 
development in ver. 16, 

We can hardly fail to see in avé. eis atrév a variation of 
Karavrnowpev eis dvdpa réAcov, els pérpov HAtKtas TOU wX. TOD 
Xp. “Unto Him.” This would seem to mean at once “unto 
Him as a standard,” and “so as to become incorporated with 
Him”; not that eis airoy by itself could combine both meanings, 
but that the thought of the apostle is passing on to the idea 
contained in the words that follow. He begins with the idea of 
children growing up to a certain standard of maturity, and with 
the word avrov passes by a rapid transition to a deeper view of 
the relation of this growth to Christ the Head. 

Harless, to escape the difficulty of avs. eis adrév, connects the 
latter words with éy dydzy, “in love to Him.” The order of the 
words is certainly not decisive against this view; instances of such 
a hyperbaton are sufficiently frequent, but there seems no reason 
for it here, and it would make the introduction of ‘Who is the 
Head” very abrupt. 

Ta mavrta, the ordinary accusative of definition, ‘‘in all the parts 
of our growth.” 

Xptords. This use of the nominative in apposition with the 
relative, where we might have expected the accusative Xpwrrov, isa 
usual Greek construction. Compare Plato, 4fo/. p. 41 A, etpioe 
Tous ws dAnbas Stxacrds, olrep Kat A€yorrae exet Sexdlew Mirus re 
Kal ‘PadiuparOos xat Ataxos. ‘The Received Text has 6 Xpurrds, with 
DGKL, Chrys. Theod. The article is wanting in 8 A BC, Bas. 
Cyr. 
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16, é& of wav 1d cdpa cuvappodoyovpevoy cat oupPiPaldpevor. 
‘From whom the whole body fitly framed and put together.” 
ov goes with avgjow oetra. The present participles indicate 
that the process 1s still going on. On ouvupp. cf. 11. 21. The use 
of the word there forbids the supposition that the derivation from 
dpues, a joint, was before the mind of the writer. cupPiBdlw is 
used by classical writers in the sense of bringing together, either 
persons figuratively (especially by way of reconciliation) or things. 
Compare Col. ii. 2, cups. év dyary. As to the difference between 
the two verbs here, Bengel says: “ ovvapp. pertinet ad ro regulare, 
ut partes omnes in situ suo et relatione mutua recte aptentur, 
ovpf. notat simul firmitudinem et consolidationem.” So Alford 
and Eadie. Ellicott thinks the more exact view is that oupf. 
refers to the aggregation, cvvapp. to the interadaptation of the 
component parts. This would seem to require that ovpB., as the 
condition of ovvapp., should precede. Perhaps it might be more 
correct to say that ovvapp. corresponds to the figure owpa, the 
apostle then, in the consciousness that he is speaking of persons, 
adding ovpB:8. (so Harless and, substantially, Meyer). In the 
parallel, Col. ii. 19, we have émexopryyovpevov cai ovpPBiBalopevov. 
In that Epistle the main theme is “the vital connexion with the 
Head ; in the Ephesians, the unity in diversity among the mem- 
bers” (Lightfoot). Hence the substitution here of ovvapp. for 
éxtyop. But the idea involved in the latter is here expressed in 
the corresponding substantive. 

S1a wdons Adis THs émyopnyias. “Through every contact with 
the supply.” The parallel in Col. iil. 19 seems to decide that these 
words are to be connected with the participles. 

agy has some difficulty. It has been given the meaning 
“joint,” “sensation,” “contact.” If by “joint” 1s understood 
those parts of two connected limbs which are close to the touching 
surfaces (which is no doubt the common use of the word), then 
dy cannot be so understood ; it means “touching” or “contact,” 
and can no more mean “joint” in this sense than these English 
words can have that meaning. And what would be the meaning 
of “every joint of supply”? Eadie answers: ‘‘ Every joint whose 
function it is to afford such aid.” But this is not the function of 
a joint, and this notion of the supply being through joints would 
be a very strange one and strangely expressed. Besides, it would not 
be consistent with the fact that it 1s from Christ that the érxopyyca 
proceeds. Theodoret takes a¢7 to mean “sense” or “sensation.” 
agpyy tiv atcbyow rpoonydpevoer, erecdy Kat atry pla tov mérTeE 
aicOyoewv, that is, “the apostle calls sensation ‘touch,’ because 
this is one of the five senses, and he names the whole from the 
part.” Chrysostom is more obscure, and seems to make, not ads 
alone, but dadajs rHs émix.=aicbnoews ; for when he proceeds to 
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expound, he says: ro wvetpa éxeivo TO éxtxopyyoupevov Trois péAeow 
aro THs KepaAns éxaorou péAouvs amTopevoy ovTws évepyet. Theo- 
doret’s interpretation is adopted by Meyer, “every feeling in which 
the supply (namely, that which is given by Christ) 1s perceived.” 
But although the singular a¢7, which sometimes means the sense 
of touch, might naturally be used to signify “feeling” in general ; 
yet we cannot separate this passage from that in Col. where we 
have the plural; and, as Lightfoot observes, until more cogent 
examples are forthcoming, “we are justified in saying that ai 
ddat could no more be used for ai aio Ojoecs, than in English ‘the 
touches’ could be taken as a synonym for ‘the senses.’” Meyer, 
indeed, takes the word there as “the feelings, sensations”; but 
there is no evidence that agai could have this meaning either. 
Besides, ‘‘ the conjunction of such incongruous things as rav adoy 
Kat cuvdéopwv, under the vinculum of the same article and preposi- 
tion, would be unnatural.” It remains that we take a¢y in the 
sense of “contact,” which suits both this passage and that in Col. 
Lightfoot, on Col. ii. 19, gives several passages from Galen and 
Aristotle in illustration of this signification. Here we need only 
notice the distinction which Aristotle makes between cvpzdvors and 
addy, the latter signifying only “contact,” the former ‘‘ cohesion.” 
7 apy THs ércxoprryias, then, is the touching of, #.e. contact with, the 
supply. damrrecGac rys émy. would mean “to take hold of, or get 
in touch with,” the émy.; hence da wdoyns adpys Hs émix may 
well mean “through each part being in touch with the ministra- 
tion.” So Oecumenius: 7 aro tod Xpicrov Kariwica wvevparicy 
Suvapus évds éxdorov péAovs abrod amropévy, Oltramare under- 
stands the gen. as gen. auctoris=éx trys émtyop.=THs ays Hs 
éreyopyynce, “par toute sorte de jointures provenant de sa 
largesse.” émexopryia occurs again Phil. i. 19; it is found nowhere 
else except in ecclesiastical writers. But the verb émtyopyyew 
(which occurs five times in the N.T.) is also found, though rarely, 
in later Greek wniters. 
kat évépyeray év pétpw évds éxdorou pépous. 
pépous is the reading of 8 BDGK LP, Arm., Theodoret, etc. ; but AC, 
Vulg. Syr. Boh., Chrys. have uéXous. This is so naturally suggested by the 
figure of owua that we can hardly doubt that it came in either by a natural 


mistake or as an intentional emendation. But yépous is really much more 
suitable, as more general. 


‘‘ According to the proportionate working of each several part.” 
évépyeia does not mean “ power,” but ‘acting power,” “activity,” 
“working,” so that the interpretation of xar’ évépyecay as adverbial = 
* powerfully,” 1s excluded. As to the connexion of the following 
words, év uérpw may be taken either with xar’ évepy. or as govern- 
ing évos éx. wep. The latter is the view adopted by many com- 
mentators, with so little hesitation that they do not mention the 
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other. Thus Eadie and Ellicott render “according to energy in 
the measure of each individual part.” This is not very lucid, and 
Ellicott therefore explains “in the measure of (sc. commensurate 
with).” Alford’s rendering is similar. If this is understood to 
mean “the energy which is distributed to every part,” etc., as it 
apparently must be, we miss some word which should suggest the 
idea of distribution, which éy certainly does not. Moreover, 
évépyea, from its signification, requires to be followed by some 
defining word, and elsewhere in the N.T. always is so. 

It is preferable, therefore, to join év pérpw closely with évépyea, 
which it qualifies, and which is then defined by the genitive 
following. It is as if the writer had been about to say xar’ évepy. 
évos éx., and then recalling the thought of ver. 7 inserted év peérpu. 
If this view (which is Bengel’s) is correct, the reason assigned by 
Meyer for connecting these words with avé. qoretrac instead of with 
the participles falls to the ground, viz. that pérpw suits the idea of 
growth better than that of joining together. The RV. appears to 
agree with the view here taken. 

Thy avgnow Tod owparos moretrat, ‘Carries on the growth of 
the body.” In Col. ii. 19 we have atéea tiv avénow; here the 
active participation of the body as a living organism in promoting 
its own growth is brought out, and this especially in order to 
introduce év ayamy. The middle zoretra: is not “intensive,” but 
is appropriately used of the body promoting its own growth; more? 
would imply that o®pa and owparos had a different reference. 
owparos is used instead of éavrov, no doubt because of the remote- 
ness of owpa, as well as because éavrovd was required presently. 
Compare Luke iu. 19. 

eis otxodopiy dautod éy dydmy. On the mixture of metaphors 
cf. ver. 12. oixodouy Is not suitable to the figure of a body, but is 
suggested by the idea of the thing signified to which the figure in 
otx, is SO familiarly applied. It would be awkward to separate é 
dyda7y from oix. and join it with avéyow zoetrat, as Meyer does on 
account of the correspondence with ver. 15. Through the work 
of the several parts the building up of the whole is accomplished 
by means of love. Observe that it is the growth of the whole that 
is dwelt on, not that of the individual parts. 

17-24. Admonition, that knowing how great the blessings of 
whith they have been made partakers, they should fashion their lives 
accordingly, putting off all that belongs to their old life, and putting 
on the new man, 

17. todto odv Adyw nat paprdpopat év Kupiw. Resumes from ve. 
1-3. As Theodoret observes: wadw davéAaBe trys wapatvérews TO 
mpooip.ov, ovv, as Often, has simply this resumptive force, and does 
not indicate any inference from what precedes; for the exhorta- 
tion begun vv. 1-3 was interrupted, and the agiws wepirareiy of 


— 
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ver, 1 is repeated in the negative form in ver. 17. The rodro looks 
forward. - 

paprupopat, ‘I protest, conjure” = Siapapripopat, Polyb. p. 1403, 
ouvdpapovTwy Tav éyywpiwy Kal paptupopévwy rovs avépas émavayew 
éxi rv dpxnv. Thucydides, vili. 53, paprupopevwr Kai émbealovrwv 
py Karayev. The notion of exhortation and precept is involved 
in this and Aéyw by the nature of the following context, pyxére 
wepim., aS in the passage of Thucydides, so that there is no ellipsis 
of decry. 

évy Kupiw. Not either “per Dominum” or “calling the Lord 
to witness.” jdprupa tov Kupiov xadd, Chrys. Theodoret, etc. 
Some expositors have defended this on the ground that N.T. 
writers, following the Hebrew idiom, wrote dpooa: év tive; but it by 
no means follows that év reve without dudaac could be used in this 
sense any more than xara Ads could be used without dpudoae 
instead of apos Ads. 

Ellicott says: “As usual, defining the element or sphere in 
which the declaration is made”; and so Eadie and Alford. This 
is not explanation. Meyer is a little clearer: ‘“‘ Paul does not 
speak in his own individuality, but Christ is the element in which 
his thought and will move.” elvac & tue is a classical phrase 
expressing complete dependence on a person. Soph. Oed. Col. 
247, &v tpiv ws Ded xetefa: Oecd. Tyr. 314, €v vot ydp éope: 
Eurip. 44. 277, €v co. § éopey Kai Civ wai yy. Compare Acts 
xvii, 28, év aira Capey cai xwotpefa Kai éopev. In the N.T., 
indeed, the expression acquires a new significance from the idea 
of fellowship and union with Christ and with God. Whatever the 
believer does, is done with a sense of dependence on Him and 
union with Him. For example, “ speaking the truth” “ marrying ” 
(1 Cor, vii. 39). 

Here, where an apostolic precept is concerned, it is implied 
that the apostle speaks with authority. But the expression would 
hardly have been suitable had he not been addressing those who, 
like himself, had fellowship with the Lord. This interpretation is 
so far from being “‘jejune,” that it implies a personal and spiritual 
relation which is put out of sight by the impersonal figure of an 
* element.” 

pyxére Spas mepimarety xabws Kai tad €Ovm weptmaret. For the 
infinitive present compare the passages above cited from Thucyd. 
and Polyb. Also Acts xxi. 2, A€ywv py mepiréuvev: xxi. 4, €Aeyov 
py avaBaivew, where the imperative would be used in oratio directa, 
Demosth. xxvil. 7, A€yw mavras éfévar. Aesch. Agam. 898, rA€yw 
car dvdpa, py Gedv, weBew ene. 


Text. Rec. adds Aowd before &vm, with N‘ DK L, Syr., Chrys. ete 
The word is wanting in § AB D*G, Vulg. Boh. 
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The Aourd is more likely to have been added in error than 
omitted. Assuming that it is not genuine, this 1s an instance of St. 
Paul’s habitual regard for the feelings of his readers. It suggests 
that they are no longer to be classed with the €6vy. They were 
€6vm only év capxi, but were members of the true commonwealth 
of Israel. 

éy paratdétyTt Tod vods adtav. Although in the O.T. idols are 
frequently called pdrasa (compare Acts xiv. 15), the substantive is 
not to be limited to idolatry, to which there is no special reference 
here. It is the falseness and emptiness of their thoughts that are 
in question (cf. Rom. i. 21, éuarawwOyoayv ey rots SaAoytopois airiv). 
Nor, again, are we, with Grotius, to suppose any special reference to 
the philosophers, merely because in 1 Cor. ili, 20 it is said of the 
dcadoyiopot trav copay that they are pdraco. Rather, it refers to 
the whole moral and intellectual character of heathenism ; their 
powers were wasted without fruit. As Photius (quoted by Harless) 
remarks: ov ra Tis ddnGeias dpovorrres Kat TUTTEvOVTES Kat dtro- 
Bexdprevor GAN arep dv 6 vots atrav parnv dvarAdoy nat Aoyionras, 
vovs includes both the intellectual and the practical side of reason, 
except where there is some ground for giving prominence to one 
or the other in particular. Here we have both sides, éoxorwpévor 
referring to the intellectual, darnAA or pupevor to the practical. 

18, doxotwpévor TH Savoia 3 Svres, GrmAAoTprwpévor THs Lwis Tol 
Geod. 


dcxorwyévor is the form in NAB, while DGKLP have écxcorwpéva. 
The former appears to be the more classical. 


évres is better joined with the preceding than with the 
following. If ovres dandA. be taken together, this would have to 
be regarded as assigning the ground of éoxor. But the darkness 
was not the effect of the alienation, which, on the contrary, was 
the result of the ayvora. The position of dvres is not against this, 
since éoxor. r7 5. express a single notion. Meyer illustrates from 
Herod. 1. 35, ov xadapos xetpus éwv, and Xen. Ages. x1. 10, mpadraros 
girots av. The two participles thus stand in an emphatic position 
at the beginning, and this emphasis is lost by joining ovres with 
the following. The change of gender from «Ov to écxotwpevor 
Ovres corresponds to a change from the class to the person. 
éoxorwpévot is opposed to TepwT ia pevor (i. 18). We have the 
same expression Rom. i. 21, éoxorio Oy ) aGoUvETOS avTaov kapdia, 
and a remarkable parallel in Josephus, ryv d:dvotay éreoxoriopevous, 
Ant. 1x. 4. 3. Acavora strictly means the understanding, but is not 
so limited in the N.T. Compare Col. 1. 21, éxyOpots r7 dtavoia: 
2 Pet. il. 1, dteyeipw . . . THv eiAupury) Sidvoravy. Here, however, 
the connexion decides for the meaning “understanding.” On 
arnAX. cf. il. 12. 
9 
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me fwis tov cov. Explained by Theodoret as=ris év dpery 
Cwys, te. as=the life approved by God, or “godly life.” But Coy 
in N.T. does not mean “course of life,” Bios, but true life as 
opposed to @dvaros. In Gal. v. 25 we have it expressly dis- 
tinguished from ‘‘course of conduct”; «i Lapev mvevpari, rvevpare 
kat orotyapev. Moreover, aanAAorpiwpevor implies separation from 
something real. Erasmus’ explanation of the genitive as one of 
apposition, ‘‘vera vita qui est Deus,” is untenable. The analogy 
of 4 eipyvy rov @eov, Phil. iv. 7; avfyous rod @eot, Col. ii. 19, 
suggests that the words mean “the life which proceeds from God ” ; 
“‘tota vita spiritualis quae in hoc seculo per fidem et justitiam 
inchoatur et in futura beatitudine perficitur, quae tota peculiariter 
vita Dei est, quatenus a Deo per gratiam datur,” Estius. But 
something deeper than this is surely intended by the genitive, 
which naturally conveys the idea of a character or quality. It is 
the life “qua Deus vivit in suis,” Beza (who, however, wrongly 
adds to this “quamque praecipit et approbat”). Somewhat 
eo Bengel: “Vita spiritualis accenditur in credentibus ex 

Dei vita.” Harless, indeed, argues that the life of regenera- 
i oes is not here referred to, since what is in question is not the 
opposition of the heathen to Christianity, but to God; so that fw 
t. @eod is to be compared to John i. 3, where the Nby0s j is said to be 
(from the beginning) the {wy and das of the world, and thus there 
was an original fellowship of man with God. So in part many 
expositors, regarding the perfect participles as indicating ‘‘ gentes 
ante defectionem suam a fide patrum, imo potius ante lapsum 
Adami, fuisse participes lucis et zéfae,” Bengel. But St. Paul is 
here speaking of the contemporary heathen in contrast to those 
who had become Christians (ver. 17) ; and it is hard to think that if 
he meant to refer to this original divine life in man, he would not 
have expressed himself more fully and precisely. The idea is one 
which he nowhere states explicitly, and it is by no means involved 
of necessity in the tense of the participles, which is sufficiently 
explained as expressing a state. Indeed, the aorist danAAorpiwHévres 
would more suitably suggest the idea of a time when they were not 
so; cf. 1 Pet. il. 10, of ovx HAenpevoe vov Se eAenOevres. And how 
can we think the Gentiles as at a prehistoric time rj Stavoig not 
ETKOTWLEVOL P 

Sid Thy dyvorav Thy odcav év adtois 81a Thy mwpworw THs Kapdias 
aéray. The cause of their alienation from the Divine life is their 
ignorance, and this again results from their hardness of heart. 
Most expositors regard da... da as co-ordinate, some con- 
necting both clauses with dawyAA. only (Origen, Alford, Eadie, 
Ellicott), others with both participles (Bengel, Harless, Olsh. De 
Wette). Bengel, followed by Olsh. and De Wette, refers da riv 
dyv. to éox. and dca rv w. to dwyAA. But this is rather too artificial 
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for a letter. Nor does it yield a satisfactory sense ; for dyvora is not 
the cause of the darkness, but its effect. De Wette evades this by 
saying that ayvove refers to speculative knowledge, éoxor. to practi- 
cal. But there is no sufficient ground for this. The substantive 
dyvoa does not elsewhere occur in St. Paul’s Epistles (it is in his 
speech, Acts xvii. 30, “the times of this ignorance”; and in 
1 Pet. i. 14, besides Acts iii. 17); but the verb is of frequent 
occurrence, and always of ignorance only, not of the absence of a 
higher faculty of knowledge. Such ignorance was not inaccessible 
to light, as is shown by the instances of the converted Gentiles ; but 
so far as it was due to the hardness of their hearts, it was culp- 
able. It is only by the subordination of the latter clause to the 
former that the use of ryv otoay é& advrois instead of the simple 
atvrov finds a satisfactory explanation. Compare Rom. i. 18-33. 
Ellicott, following Harless, explains these words as pointing out 
the indwelling deep-seated nature of the dyvoa, and forming a 
sort of parallelism to tis xapdias atray, and so, as Harless adds, 
opposed to mere external occasions. But there is nothing of this 
in the context, nor in the words otoay éy airots. The ignorance 
must be in them; and, unless we take the connexion as above 
(with Meyer), the words express nothing more than atrdv, 

awpwors is “hardness,” not “ blindness,” as most of the ancient 
versions interpret. Indeed, it is so explained also by Suidas and 
Hesychius, as if derived from an adjective rwpds, “blind” ; which 
seems, however, to be only an invention of the grammarians 
(perhaps from confusion with mypds, with which it is often 
confounded by copyists). It is really derived (through zwpdw) 
from zépos, which originally meant “tufa,” and then “callus,” a 
callosity or hardening of the skin. (It is also used by medical 
writers of the “callus” formed at the end of fractured bones, and 
of “chalkstones” in the joints.) Hence, from the insensibility of 
the parts covered with hard skin, the verb means to make dull or 
insensible. It is thus correctly explained by Theodoret, rapwow 
tiv éoxdrnv dvadynotav A€éye’ Kai yap ai rw owpare eyywdpevac 
rwpwores ovdesiav aicPyow éxovor. Cicero frequently uses “cal- 
lum” in a similar figurative sense, ¢.g. “ipse labor quasi callum 
quoddam obducit dolori,” Zuse. Disp. ii. 15. 

19. otrives, “quippe qui,” ‘being persons who.” damAyyxéres, 
‘being past feeling,” a word appropriate to the figure in rapwots ; 
it properly means to give over feeling pain, and is used by 
Thucydides with an accusative of the thing, draAyotrres ra ida, 
ii, 61 ; hence it comes to mean “to be without feeling.” The AV. 
“past feeling” expresses the sense very accurately. Polybius, 
however, has the expression dzaAyotvres rais éAziou, and, indeed, 
elsewhere uses the verb in the sense “giving up,” as Hesychius 
interprets, pyxére Oédovres wovetv. This may be “giving up in 
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despair,” as in i. 58 of the Romans and Carthaginians, «dépvovres 
yon Tots movos dia THY cuvexeay Tov Kudvvwr, eis TEAOS aTHAYOUV. 
Hence some commentators have adopted “ desperantes” here, 
which is the rendering of the Vulgate. Bengel cites from Cicero 
(Epp. ad famil, 11. 16) what looks like a paraphrase of the word: 
‘‘diuturna desperatione serum obduruisse animum ad dolorem 
novum.” “ Dolor, says Bengel, “‘ urget ad medicinam : dolore autem 
amisso, non modo spes sed etiam studium et cogitatio rerum 
bonarum amittitur, ut homo sit excors, effrons, exspes.” Theophy- 
lact gives a similar interpretation : xareppadupyxortes, Kat pm O€drovTes 
KQPELY TpOS THY EVperW TOU KaAov, Kal dvadryynrus dcareévres. The 
reading of D G is arnAmores (4¢- G); but evidence for the 
textual reading is predominant, and, moreover, a@ryAmxéres would 
give a very poor sense. Jerome appears to regard “‘ desperantes ” 
of the old Latin as an incorrect rendering of amnAmucres, for 
which he suggests “indolentes sive indolorios.” But he did not 
alter the text of the translation. Probably the other versions 
which express the same meaning had not a different reading ; and, 
on the other hand, the reading of D G may have arisen either from 
the influence of the versions or as a gloss. 

éaurods. What is ascribed in Rom. i. 24 to God is ascribed 
here to themselves, in accordance with the hortatory purpose of 
the present passage, so as to fix attention on the part which they 
themselves had in the result. 

doehyns and dodAyera were used by earlier writers (Plato, 
Isaeus, Dem.) in the sense of “insolent, insolence, outrageous ” ; 
Later writers apply them in the sense “lasciviousness.” The 
substantive has that meaning in 2 Cor. xi. 21; Gal. v. 19; 
2 Pet. u. 7, 18; Rom, xiii. 13. In Mark vil. 22; Jude 4; 1 Pet. 
lv. 3; 2 Pet. ii. 2, the meaning is less clearly defined. In the 
LXX it occurs only Wisd. xiv. 22 and 2 Macc. i. 26. The 
derivation is probably from o¢eAyw, a form of béAyu. 

eis epyaciav dxaapoias mdons. épyacia suggests the idea that 
they made a business of dxa@apoia. So Chrysostom: ov zapare- 
odvres, Pyoiv, Huaptov, GAN eipyalovto atra Ta Seva, Kat peA€Ty TY 
mpaypart éxéypnvro, It is not, however, to be understood of literal 
trading in impurity, which could not be asserted with such 
generality of the Gentiles. Compare Luke xii. 58, év ry 65@ dos 
épyaciay, “give diligence”: see note ad Joc. 

év mheovetia. Acovegia originally meant (like mAeovéxrns, 
wAeovextetvy) Only advantage over another, for example, superiority 
in battle, hence it passed to the idea of unfair advantage, and then 
to that of the desire to take unfair advantage, ‘‘ covetousness.” 
The verb occurs five times in 2 Cor. in the sense “ take advantage 
of.” The substantive zAcovéxrns is found (besides Eph. v. 5) in 
1 Cor. v. 10, 11, Vi. 16. mAeovegia occurs in all ten times in N.T. 
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In Luke xii. 15 it is clearly ‘‘ covetousness,” and so in 2 Cor. ix. 5 ; 
1 Thess. ii. 5. But all three words are so frequently associated 
with words relating to sins of the flesh, that many expositors, 
ancient and modern, have assigned to them some such special 
signification. Thus wAcovéxrys, 1 Cor. v. 10, 11; teovegia, Col. 
lll. 5, mopveiay, dxafapciay, wa6os, erOupiav KaKHY, Kal THY 
wieovegiayv, aris €oTiv cidwhodarpeia : besides the present passage 
and Eph. v. 3, waca dxafapota 7 wAecovegia, cf. also v. 5. In 
2 Pet. ii. 14, xapdiavy yeyupvacpérny mreovegias Exovres, “ covetous- 
ness” does not suit the connexion as well as some more general 
term. But the most striking passage is 1 Thess. iv. 6, rd pq 
vrepBatvey Kat wAeovextely év TO Tpaypart Tov adeAov avrov, where 
the verb is undoubtedly applied to adultery, viewed as an injustice 
to one’s neighbour. And this suggests that possibly in Mark vi. 
21, where the right order is xAozat, Pdvot, poryetat, wAeovegiat, there 
is a similiar idea. In Rom. 1. 29 also, something grosser than covet- 
ousness seems to be intended. In Polycarp, P#z7. vi., which exists 
only in the Latin, ‘“avaritia” undoubtedly represents the original 
aXeovegia, Polycarp is lamenting the sin of Valens, and says: 
*“moneo itaque vos ut abstineatis ab avaritia, et sitis casti et 
veraces,” and a little after: “‘si quis non abstinuerit se ab avaritia, 
ab idololatria coinquinabitur ; et tanquam inter gentes judicabitur.” 
In the present passage Theodoret says the word is used for 
dperpia: “Ildoav dyaptiavy toApact, vrép Kdépov To SiepOuppevw 
Katraxpwpevot Biy mwreovegiay yap tiv duerpiav éxddeoe.” The asso- 
ciation with idolatry in Eph. v. 5 and Col. iii. 5 favours the same 
view. Hammond on Rom. 1 29 has a learned note in support of 
this signification of wAeovefia, which, however, he pushes too far. 
Of course it is not alleged that the word of itself had this special 
sense, but that it was with some degree of euphemism so applied, 
and in such a connexion as the present would be so understood. 

It is alleged, on the other side, that covetousness and impurity 
are named together as the two leading sins of the Gentile world ; 
that they even proceed from the same source; that covetousness 
especially is idolatry, as being the worship of Mammon. 

Covetousness was not a peculiarly Gentile sin. The Pharisees 
were covetous (fiAdpyvpor). Our Lord warns His own disciples 
against 7Aeovegia, in the sense of covetousness, in Luke xil. 15 
above referred to. And the form of the warning there shows that 
covetousness and impurity were not on the same level in respect of 
grossness. This may also be inferred from St. Paul’s é KAerrov 
pnxére xXerrérw. Can we conceive him saying 6 potyevwr pyxére 
protxeverw P 

That covetousness and impurity proceed from the same source, 
and that “the fierce longing of the creature which has turned from 
God to fill itself with the lower things of sense” (Trench, Sya., after 
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Bengel), is psychologically false. Lust and impurity are excesses 
of a purely animal and bodily passion ; covetousness is a secondary 
desire, seeking as an end in itself that which was originally desired 
only as a means. 

The explanation of ver. 5 by the observation that the covetous 
serve Mammon, not God, is due to Theodoret, who derives it from 
Matt. vi. 24. But that passage does not make it probable that the 
covetous man would be called an idolator without some explanation 
added. St. Paul himself speaks of persons who serve, not the Lord 
Christ, but their own belly (Rom. xvi. 18), and of others “ whose 
god is their belly”; yet he probably would not call them, without 
qualification, “idolators.” Indeed, other Greek commentators 
devised various explanations. Chrysostom, for instance, as one 
explanation, suggests that the covetous man treats his gold as 
sacred, because he does not touch it. 

We may ask, further, why should covetousness be specified with 
impurity and filthy speaking as not to be even named? (Eph. v. 3). 
Impure words suggest impure thoughts, words about covetousness 
have no tendency to suggest covetous thoughts. It is said, indeed, 
that the 7 there between dxafapoia waca and zAeovegia implies 
that the two words cannot refer to sins of the same kind ; but this 
urgument seems to be answered by the immediately following pwpo- 
Aoyia % evrpameAta. In ver. 5, also, we have wépvos 7 dxdOapros 
7 wAeovéxrys. In the present passage we have, not xai 7X., but 
évy wA, To take this as ev “ covetousness,” or the like, after the 
strong words that have preceded, would be an incredible weakening 
of the charge. 

20. Spets Se obx oUTws epdbere Tov Xptorév. “ But ye, not so 
did ye learn Christ.” Beza, followed by Braune, places a stop 
after ovrws, ‘But not so ye. Ye have learned Christ.” This, how- 
ever, makes the second clause too abrupt. We should expect tpets 
to be repeated, or dAAa inserted, as in Luke xxii. 26, ipets dé odx 
ovrws’ GAX’ 6 peilwy év tyiv, «.7.A. Besides, the connexion with ver. 21 
1s impaired, “‘ ye learned Christ ” is first stated absolutely, and then 
with a qualification. 

ovx ovrus, a litotes; cf. Deut. xviii. 14. €uabere, “ did learn,” 
viz. when they became Christians. This use of pav@dvw with an 
accus. of a person seems to be without parallel. The instance 
cited by Raphelius from Xenophon, iva dAAnAouvs pdPorey Srocor 
einoay, is clearly not parallel, the object of the verb there being 
omdcot, x.7.4. Hence the ancients and many moderns have taken 
Xptorroyv as = “ doctrinam Christi,” which is feeble and unsupported. 
Others, as Riickert and Harless, understand éudbere as “ learned 
to know,” viz. “ what He is and what He desires.” But the key 
to the expression is supplied by the passages which speak of 
“preaching Christ,” Gal. i. 16; 1 Cor. 1. 23; 2 Cor. 1. 19; 
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Phil. i. 15 ; indeed the following verse (21) speaks of “ hearing 
Him.” As Christ was the content of the preaching, He might 
properly be said to be learned. So Phil. iii. 10, rod ywovar adror. 
Col. ii. 6, wapeAdBere tov Xp., is similar. 

21. eye, “tum certe si,” see on iii, 2. Here also the 
conjunction is unfavourable to the view that St. Paul is addressing 
those whom he had himself instructed. airév with emphasis 
placed first, “‘if Him, indeed, ye heard.” éy airw, not “ by Him,” 
as AV., a construction not admissible with a personal author, 
nor “illius nomine, quod ad illum attinet” (Bengel). But as those 
who believe are said to be év Xpiora, so here they are said to have 
been taught in Him, ée. as in fellowship with Him. There is a 
progress, as Meyer observes, from the first announcement of the 
gospel (jxovcare) to the further instruction which then as converts 
they would have received (é& atr@ é55.), both being included 
in éudbere rov Xptordv. John x. 27 is not parallel, since d«ovew in 
the sense “hearken to” would take the genitive. 

Kadus éorw ad7Ge év td Inoot. The AV. “as the truth is in 
‘esus” is incompatible with the absence of the article, but admits 
f being understood in the true sense of the Greek, which is not 
ne case with the form in which the words are SO often quoted, 
‘the truth as it is in Jesus,” which would be rv dAnOevay xabas 
votw, «.7.A. Nor do the words mean, as Jerome interprets: 
‘*quomodo est veritas in Jesu, sic erit in vobis qui didicistis 
Christum,”—an interpretation which is followed by Estius and 
many others, and which makes Jesus be set forth as the pattern 
of truth, #.¢. holiness. In addition to the difficulty of so under- 
standing dA7Gea, this supposes tuas to be emphatic, which its 
position forbids; the antithesis would also require that & ro 
Iyoov should come after xafws. Moreover, any interpretation 
which makes doGérbat depend on édiddyOyre is open to the 
objection that in that case tpas is superfluous. Ellicott, who adopts 
this construction, suggests that tyas is introduced to mark their 
coutrast, not only with other Gentiles, but with their own former 
Stace as implied in ryv mpotépay avaotpopyy. But it is not clear 
how duds can mark such a contrast. Nor is €0d. suitable to 
dvayeotoGar. It seems better to take aroféoGar tds as the subject 
of we clause, dA7$ea being understood in the sense “true 
teach.ug,” opposed to dmdry. Compare the use of aArfea in 
John ul. 21, “he that doeth the truth,” and here, ver. 24. The 
sense will then be, “as is right teaching in Jesus: that ye put off.” 
The cthange from Xpiorev to ‘Incod is appropriate. Their introduc- 
tion to Christianity or to the woAirea of Israel instructed them in 
the hope centred in the Messiah as a Redeemer. But when 
obedience to the practical teaching of a historical person is referred 
to, the historical name is used. 
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A very different view of the construction is taken by Credner, 
v. Soden, and Westcott and Hort mg., viz. that Xpiords is the 
subject of éorw, in which case dA7fea may be either nom. 
(Credner, Soden) or dative (WH. mg.). Soden remarks that 
considering the emphatic repetition of avrdv, év airw, which takes 
up roy Xp. from the clause with ovrws, the subject of this clause 
can only be Chnist, viz. ‘as He is truth in Jesus,” so that the 
thought is that they must not only believe in a Christ, but 
recognise Him in Jesus; and if they are to live in truth in Christ, 
they must live in Jesus. The thought is parallel to Heb. xiii. 18. 
The dative aA7nOeig, as in WH. mg., seems preferable, “have been 
taught in Him, as He is in truth, in Jesus.” On dAnGeig in this 
sense, comp. Phil. 1. 18, efre tpodpdoe etre adn Oeig. 

22, drobécOar, a figure from putting off clothes = drexdvoduevor, 
Col. ili. 9, as évdvcacGa: from putting them on. The frequency of 
the figure in Greek writers puts out of the question any reference 
to change of dress in baptism (Grotius). 

It is rightly rendered in the Vulg. “ deponere,” not ‘“ deposu- 
isse,” which would require the perfect inf. The aorist expresses 
the singleness of the act, whereas dvaveodo Oat expresses a continu- 
ing process.! The infin. is not for the imperative (as in Phil. 
iii. 16), which is inconsistent with tds. 

Kata Thv wmporépay dvactpopyy. ‘As concerns your former 
manner of life,” defining the particular respect in which the old 
man was to be put off. avacrpod7 in this sense belongs to later 
Greek. The word orginally meant a turning back, thence dwell- 
ing in a place; hence Aeschylus uses it of a “haunt.” We find it 
in Polybiis in the sense of “behavicur.” xara re thy Aowrnv 
dvagtpupiy Kai tas mages teOavpacpevos trép tHv HAckiay (iv. 82. 
1); s+ also Epict. i. 9. 5. In the Sept. it occurs only in the 
Apucrypha, ‘Tobit iv. 19 ; 2 Macc. v. 8; both times in this sense. 

Tov jadaov avOpwrov. ‘The éyw oapxixos of Rom. vil. 14; éyw 
oap§, 16. 18, opposed to dvOpwiros 6 kara @eov xrisGets. The 
adoption of the expression the old and the new a:6pwzous, indicates 
that the change affects, not some particulars only, but the whole 
personality or éyw. 

tov Oepdpevoy. “ Which waxeth corrupt.” This supplies a 
motive for the putting off. The present tense indicates a process 
that is going on. Compare Rom. viii. 21, “bondage of @opd.” 
Meyer thinks the reference is to eternal destruction, the present 
expressing either the future vividly conceived as perfect, or rather 
what already exists in tendency, “qui tendit ad exitium,” Grot. 


1 “Except after verbs of saying, thinking, etc., the aorist in the infinitive has 
no preterite signification, and differs from the present only in this, that it 
expresses a single transient action; and even this bye-signification often falls 
away.” —Madvig. 
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His reason is that the moral corruption of the old man is already 
existing, not “becoming.” But though the corruption exists it 1s 
progressive. The tendency to perdition is expressed by St. Paul 
elsewhere by the term dzroAAvpevov kata tas ércOupias THs amarns. 
Mark the contrast with dAnéelas, ver. 24; THs amarys, not as in 
AV. a genitive of quality, but a subjective genitive, dwdry being 
almost personified, not, indeed, by the article alone, but by the 
attributing to it of éreOvpio. It is the deceitful power of sin. Cf. 
dxdrn THs daprias, Heb. i. 13, and Rom. vil. 11, 7 dpapria 
éfararnoé pe. Hence the émrifupiac derive their power 7 dpapria 
. . . KaTepydcaro Tacav érGuuiay, tb. 8. It is quite against N.T. 
usage to understand dzdry here as “error.” Compare darn tov 
aAovrov, Matt. xiii. 22; am. aduxias, 2 Thess. ii. 10. 

xard, “in accordance with,” z.e. as their nature implies. 

23. dvaveotoGar, Passive, not middle, for the middle of this 
verb is always used transitively, in an active signification. Nor 
would it be Pauline to represent the renewal as springing from the 
man himself. Compare also dvaxavovpevov, Col. iil. 10. 

It may be questioned whether ava- here implies restoration to 
a former state, as is generally assumed. In classical writers 
dvaveota Ga means “to restore” ; but then the object expresses the 
original state, etc., which is thus brought into force or existence 
again, av. Gpxous, piAiav, etc. That is not the sense here, or in 
Col. iii. 10, of dvaxawvotoGa Here the object is tas, and the 
meaning is, not that ye are to be brought out of a state of sus- 
pended existence, but that ye are to be changed so as to become veoi. 
What dva- implies, therefore, is simply change, and the meaning of 
the verb is to be illustrated by that of similar compounds of verbs 
derived from adjectives, where these adjectives would express the 
result of the action of the verbs. Such are: dvicdw, “to equalise” ; 
dva7rAnpow, ‘to fill”; dvaxow.ow, “to communicate”; dviepow, “to 
consecrate,” #.¢. to make ios, zAnpzjs, Kowos, iepds. 

T@ Tvedpare TOU vods SuGv. This is understood of the Holy 
Spirit by Oecumenius and Theophylact, followed by Fritzsche, 
Ellicott, and others (the genitive being thus possessive), the 
(Divine) Spirit united with the human zvevpa, with which the vods 
as subject is endued, and of which it is the receptaculum.” But 
this would be entirely without parallel. The Holy Spirit is never 
called ro wvedua tpov or Tod vods tuav, nor, indeed, does it seem 
possible that it should be so designated. The spirit of the vois of 
a man must be the man’s spirit. vetya, in the sense of the Holy 
Spirit, is sometimes followed by a characterising genitive ‘‘ of holli- 
ness,” “of adoption,” or, again, ‘‘ of Christ,” “of God”; never “ of 
us,” or “of you.” This interpretation is particularly out of place 
if avaveovoGa is taken as depending on édiddy6nre. Bengel’s in- 
terpretation is doubtless the correct one, “‘spiritus est intimum 
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mentis,” the higher principle of life. In Rom. vil. we see vous pro- 
nouncing approval of the law, but unable to resist the motions of sin, 
for it has no motive power. Inch. vill. we see the wvevpa inspired 
by God, and we have a description of the man who 1s évaveovpevos 
T® Trev pare TOU voos atrov. Tor the distinction between vovs and 
mvevua compare, further, 1 Cor. xiv. 14, TO mvetpad pov mpocev- 
xetat, 6 d€ vods pou axapmdos éort. The expression here used is 
thus quite in harmony with St. Paul’s usage elsewhere. But in 
Rom. xi. 2 the vovs is said to be renewed, perapophovobe rH 
AVAKQALYWOEL TOU OOS. 

24. cat évducac8a: iv Kawov avOpwrov. Note the correctness 
of the tenses: dmoféofar and évdvcacGa aorists, because a single 
act is meant; avaveovoPat present, because a continuing process. 
So in the parallel Col. iii. 9, 10, xacvds differs from véos in that the 
latter refers only to time, new, not long in existence, the former to 
quality also, as opposed to effeteness: cf. Heb. viii. 13. The xaos 
avOp., like the xatv7 dcaOyxy, is always xacvos, but not always veds. 

kata Gedy. Compare Col. iii. 10, rov véov Tov avaxatvovpevoy 
eis émiyywowv Kat’ eixdva Tov Kticavtos atrov. From the parallel, 
Meyer and Ellicott conclude that xara Oeov = “ad exemplum Dei,” 
there being an allusion to Gen. i. 27. Meyer compares Gal. iv. 28, 
kata Ioadx. But in Col. it is just the word eixova that expresses 
the idea sought to be introduced here. That xar’ eixéva means 
“after the likeness of,” is no proof that xara = “after the likeness 
of.” xara in that phrase means “after the manner of,” and if so 
taken here it would imply that the parallelism was in the action of 
the verb, #.e. that God was xrioOets. For a similar reason 1 Pet. 
1. 15 is not parallel, xara roy caX€oavta bpas dyiov, kat abrot dytot. 

kata @edv occurs 2 Cor. vil. 9, 10, 11 = “in a godly manner,” 
and this suggests the true interpretation, viz. ‘according to the 
will of God.” It may be said that this 1s flat compared with the 
other view ; but if so, that does not justify us in giving «ard an 
uunexampled sense. 

€v Sixatogdvy Kai doudry Tt THs GAnOetas. The AV. “righteousness 
and true holiness” is doubly wrong; in connecting the genitive 
with the latter substantive only, and in resolving it adjectivally. 
The Bishops’ Bible was correct, “in righteous.iess and holiness of 
truth.” Yet Chrysostom understood the words as meaning true 
as opposed to false, dex. and éo0. The usual distinction between 
these substantives is that éacorys has reference to God, dexacoovvyn to 
men; so Plato, Philo, and other Greek writers distinctively state ; 
but Plato tells us in one place that édccacoovvy was a general term 
including dcwrys ; in fact, 1t meant righteousness or propriety of 
conduct in itself. In the N.T. the adjectives are combined in Tit. 
i. 8, the adverbs in 1 Thess. ii. 10, and the substantives in Luke 
1.75 and Clem. Rom. Cor. 48. In 1 Tim. i. 8, éradpovras dctous 
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xeipas xwpis dpyns cat Suadcyopov, the added words do not define 
the écvrns. The hands are dovo. when not unfitted to be lifted 
up in prayer. Nor is the use of dovos with apxeepevs, Heb. vii. 26, 
at all peculiar. coves occurs thrice in the Acts in quotations from 
the O.T. which do not concern St. Paul’s usage. Here, as in 
Luke i. 75 and Wisd. ix. 5, the words seem used in a way which 
bad become familiar as a summary of human virtue. The sugges- 
tion that dc«atoovvy is in contrast to wAcovegia, and dcvrns to 
uxafapoia (Olsh. Alf. Ell.), has against it, not only the distance 
from ver. 19, and the é there (not «at), but also the fact that these 
are not the proper opposites. The opposite of axa6, is not écwrys 
out dyverys; and dixacoovvy is very much more than the opposite 
of wAcoveéia in any sense of that word. 

THs aAnbeias. DG, It., Cypr. Hil. read xat aAnOeig, 

25-32. Warning against special sins. 

25. Acd drobdpevor rd eidos. There is no need to render 
‘having put away,” which would seem to imply a separation in 
ime between the two actions. The aorist suits the Greek idiom, 
as falsehood is to be put away once for all; but “putting away” 
agrees better with the English. 

Weddos, “falsehood,” is, of course, suggested by dAnOeaa; it is 
more general than “lying,” which is mentioned immediately after as 
the most obvious example of it. So Col. ii. 8, uy pevderGe. But 76 
yevdos is falsehood in all its forms; cf. Rom. i. 25; Rev. xxii. 15. 

petdé is more forcible than zpds (Zech. viii. 16), implying “in 
your mutual intercourse.” 

Ste dopey ddAyAwy péAn. Chrysostom carries out the figure ina 
striking manner, ¢.g. if the eye sees a serpent, does it deceive the 
foot? if the tongue tastes what is bitter, does it deceive the 
stomach? etc. This is passable in a homily, but in the text the 
argument is not at all founded on the figure, but on the fact that 
we are members of the body of Christ: “est enim monstrum si 
inembra inter se non consentiant, imo se fraudulenter inter se 
egant,” Calvin; cf. Rom. xii. 5, ro dé xa’ els GAAr/Awv péAn. AS 
each member belongs to the rest, they may be called members 
one of the other. Comp. 1 Cor. xii. 15. 

26. dpyilLecde kai pt) dpaprdvere. These words are a quotation 
from Ps. iv. 5 (EV. 4), LXX., “Stand in awe, and sin not.” 
But expositors so diverse in their views as Hitzig and Delitzsch 
agree with the rendering of the LXX. The Hebrew verb primarily 
means “to tremble,” and unless it were followed by “ before me,” 
or the like, could not mean definitely “stand in awe.” It occurs 
in Prov. xxix. g and Isa. xxviii. 21 in the sense “to be angry.” 
Jt is, however, superfluous, as far as the present passage is con- 
cerned, to inquire what the meaning of the original is. St. Paul 
is not arguing from the words, but adopting them as well known, 
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and as expressing the precept he wishes to inculcate. The sense 
here is sufficiently intelligible, “ita irascamini ut ne_ peccetis.” 
The key is Bengel’s remark, “saepe vis modi cadit super partem 
duntaxat sermonis.” Thus Matt. xi. 25, ‘I thank Thee that Thou 
hast hid these things,” etc.; Rom. vi. 17, ‘‘Thanks be to God 
that ye were the servants of sin, but,” etc. Had St. Paul not 
been quoting from the O.T., he would probably have expressed 
himself differently, ¢.g. dpye{ouevoe py dpapravere, or the like. The 
phrase is frequently explained by reference to what is called the 
Hebrew idiom (which is by no means peculiarly Hebrew) of com- 
bining two imperatives, so that the former expresses the condition, 
the latter the result, as in Amos v. 4, ‘Seek Me and live.” But 
this would make the words mean, “ Be angry, and so ye shall not 
sin.” Olshausen takes the first imperative hypothetically, “If ye 
are angry, as it is to be foreseen that it will happen, do not sin 
in anger.” For, he says, “man’s anger is never in itself just and 
permissible.” God’s alone is holy and just. This is fallacious, 
for anger is only in a figure attributed to God, and would not be 
so if all human anger were wrong. Besides, such a meaning 
would require dAAqa, or the like, instead of xai. Indeed, no one 
acquainted with Butler’s classical discourse on Resentment would 
accept Olshausen’s statement. Apart from sudden (or instinctive) 
anger, which was intended to prevent sudden harm, deliberate 
anger is lawfully aroused by injustice. “It is in us connected 
with a sense of virtue and vice, and in the form of indignation on 
behalf of others is one of the common bonds by which society is 
held together” (cf. Rom. xiii, 4). Nor can the fact that the injury 
is done to ourselves make it unlawful. It becomes so when in- 
dulged where no injustice was intended, or when it 1s out of pro- 
portion, or when harm is inflicted merely to gratify it. Our Lord was 
angry, Mark iii. 5. Beza, Grotius, and others have taken dpyi{eoOe 
interrogatively, which is inconsistent with its being a quotation, 

4 HAtog pty emidudrw emi mapopyiopd Spor. 

to is added before wapopy:cpe in Rec., with most MSS. and 
Fathers, but is absent from &* A B. Alford thinks it may have been 
omitted to give indefiniteness. But it is much more likely to have 
been added for grammatical reasons. 


Tlapopy:oués is not found in profane authors; it occurs several times in 
the LXX., but usually of the sins by which Israel ‘‘ provoked” the Lord, 
e.g. 1 Kings xv. 30. In Jer. xxi. 5, in Cod. Alex., it occurs in the sense 
‘‘anger.” The verb is found (in the passive) in Demosth. 805. 19; in the 
active, in this Epistle, vi. 4. mwapopy:oués appears to be distinguished from 
épyi as implying a less permanent state, ‘‘ irritation.” 


There is no reason to suppose a reference to the night us 
tending to nourish anger (“‘affectus noctu retentus alte insidet,” 
Bengel after Chrys.). The precept simply means, as Estius 
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observes, “let the day of your anger be the day of your recon- 
ciliation,” for the new day began at sunset. The Pythagoreans, 
as Plutarch informs us, observed the same rule, elrote mpowayxGetev 
eis Aordopias t tr opyns, mpiv 7 tov qAtov Suva, ras SeElas éuBdddovres 
GAAnAOts Kai doracdpevor SeAvovro (Plut. De Am. Frat. 488 B). 
Eadie quotes a quaint comment from Fuller, “ Let us take the 
apostle’s meaning rather than his words—with all possible speed 
to depose our passion, not understanding him so literally that we 
may take leave to be angry till sunset, then might our wrat’. 
lengthen with the days; and men in Greenland, where days least 
above a quarter of a year, have plentiful scope of revenge.” 

27. pndé Sidote témov 7H SiaBodw. The Rec. has pyre, with 
most cursives ; all the uncials apparently have pydé. pyre would 
imply that St. Paul might have said pyre... pyre, but wrote 
#7» in the first clause, because not then thinking of the second. 
Such a usage, 7. . + pyre, iS SO rare in classical authors that 
some scholars have denied its existence, and it is not elsewhere 
found in St. Paul. The distinction between pyre. . . pyre and 
pndé ... pydé, according to Hermann and others, is that the 
former divide a single negation into parts which are mutually 
exclusive; and neither negation gives a complete whole; thus 
corresponding to “neither... neither.” Comp. Matt. vi. 26, 
ov oeipovow ode OepiLovow ovdé cuvdyovow, “ they sow not, and 
they reap not, and gather not”; Matt. xil. 32, ovre & rovrw té 
aiave oure €v TH eAXOvTL, “ neither i in this world nor in the future,” 
these being the two divisions of ov« dpeOnoerat, 

didore Tomov, 7.¢. room to act, since indulgence in angry feelings 
leads to hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness. Comp. Rom. 
Xi. IQ, dore TOToV ™ 0 

To StaBorw. 6 Sid Bodos is used by St. Paul only in this and 
the Pastorals. Erasmus, I.uther, and others understand the word 
here as simply “calumniator,” and so the Syriac. But elsewhere 
in N.T. 6 dcaBodos always means “the devil.” In 1 Tim. iii. 11; 
2 Tim. it. 3; Tit. 1. 3, the word is used as an adjective. 

28. 6 xXémtwv pynxére kAerrérw. Not ‘qui furabatur,” as Vulg. a 
an attempt to soften the proper force of the word. Jerome miti- 
gates the word in a different way, interpreting it of everything 
“quod alterius damno quaeritur,” and favours the application to 
the “furtum spirituale” of the false prophets. The present parti- 
ciple seems intermediate between 6 xAéWas and 6 xAérrys. 

paddov Sé _komdra, rather, on the contrary, let him labour, 
epyaldpevos tats [idiats] xepoiv rd dyabdy. 

There is a considerable variety of reading here— 
tais (dlas xepolv 7d dyabdy, 8* ADG, Vulg. Clarom. Goth. Arm. 


rais xepoly rd dyaddv, 84 B, Amiat., Ambrosiaster, 
7d dya0dr rais lélats xepoly, K 10 mss., Theodoret. 
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7d dyabdr rais xepoly, L most mss., Chrys. Theoph. Oecum. 

The chief question is as to the genuineness of ldfacs. On the one hand, it is 
suggested that it may have been intentionally omitted because its force was 
not perceived, and so it was thought to be superfluous; on the other hand, 
that it may be an interpolation from 1 Cor. iv. 12. Against the former 
suggestion is the circumstance that in the passage in Cor., where the word 
might with even more reason be thought superfluous, no copyist has omitted 
it. The insertion, on the other hand, was very natural. The case of rd 
dya0éy is very different. The variation in its position is, indeed, suspicious, 
and a nearer definition of épyaséduevor might have seemed necessary (since, ag 
Chrys. observes, 6 xAéwrwy épydferat, d\Ad xaxéy), and Gal. vi. 10 would then 
suggest 7d dyadév ; but the only authority for its omission is Tertullian ( Res. 
Carn. 45). 


76 dyaov, “ Antitheton ad furtum prius manu piceata male 
commissum,” Bengel. 

iva, éxn peradiSdvar te xpeiay Exovrx. The motive here alleged 
is striking and characteristic, although surely we cannot say, with 
Olshausen and Ellicott, that this is the true specific object of all 
Christian labour; unless by ‘Christian labour” is meant labour 
over and above what is necessary for the labourer’s own subsistence. 
That, by the law of nature, is the first object, unless we include 
with it the support of his own family. 

Schoettgen infers from this clause that there were some who 
thought their thefts might be atoned for by almsgiving; and he 
quotes passages from Jewish writers which refer to such a delu- 
sion (Yalkut Rubeni, f. 110. 4; Vayyiqra Rabba, f. 147. 1). Not, 
indeed, that there was any such “ Jewish opinion,” as some writers 
assert. But the precept here is too general to be so understood, 
it simply (as Meyer remarks) opposes to unlawful taking, dutiful 
giving. 

29. wis Adyos campds ex Tod ordépatos Spav ph extropevéabw, 
The negative belongs to the verb; cf. Rom. ili, 20; Gal. ii. 16, 
ov SixawOyoerat raca cdp£: 1 Cor. i. 29, Srws py Kavynonrar waca 
adpf. The expression is quite logical; whereas in English, if we 
say “‘all flesh shall not be justified,” the negative really belongs to 
“all,” not to the verb. 

cazpos is primarily ‘rotten, diseased,” hence in classical writers 
“disgusting.” In the N.T. it is used of a “worthless” tree, Matt. 
vii. 17, Xil. 33; fish, Matt. xin 48. It is clear, therefore, that the 
word does not of itself mean “filthy,” and Chrys. interprets it as 
meaning 6 py tHv idtay ypelav wAnpot (Hom. iv. on Tim.), and 
Theodoret makes it include aicypodroyta, AoWdopia, cuxopavria, 
Bracdnpia, Wevdoroyia, Kai ra Tolros mpordpoa, With this we 
might compare wav fnya apydv, Matt. xii. 36. But although 
campos, used of material things, may mean simply what is only fit 
to be thrown away, just as “rotten” is colloquially used by English 
schoolboys, it may be questioned whether in connexion with 
Adyos it must not have a more specific meaning, something, 
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perhaps, like our word “foul” used of language, including, like it, 
not merely “filthy,” but scurrilous language. So Arrian opposes 
campo Adyor to Kopyot (Diss. Epict. ii. 16, p. 298, ap. Kypke) 
adhArAa ef tis ayabos mpos oixodomyy THs xpetas. For xpeias there 
is a remarkable variant, miorews, in D* G, Vulg-Clem. (but Amiat. 
has xpecas) Goth. Jerome expressly says: ‘“‘ pro eo quod nos 
posuimus ad aedificationem opportunitatis, hoc est quod dicitur 
Graece trys xpetas, in Latinis codicibus propter euphoniam mutavit 
jnterpres et posuit ad aedificationem fidei.” 


xpelas is the reading of § AB K LP and nearly all mss. and versions, 
It is somewhat curious that in Rom. xii. 13, D*G substitute pvelag for 


Xpelacs. 


eis olxodophy tis xpelas, by no means for eis yp. ris olx., as 
AV. xpetas is the objective genitive ; the actual “need” or 
‘‘ occasion” is that which is to be affected by the edifying influence 
of the discourse. In Acts vi. 3 the word seems to mean “occa- 
sion” or “matter in hand” (“whom we may set over this xp.”). 
F ield aptly cites Plutarch, Vit. Pericl, Vill. = pede f pnpe pndev éexrrecetv 
GkOvTOS aiToU mpos THY TpoKEevyy XpElav dvdppoorov. Thus the 
sense is ‘‘for the improvement of the occasion.” So in substance 
Theophylact : dzep oixodopet tov wAnotov dvayxatov by TH mpoKepery 
xpeig, and Jerome: “juxta opportunitatem loci temporis et 
personae aedificare audientes.” Olshausen and Rickert take 
xpeta as abstract for concrete = those that have need, which would 
make ris xpeias superfluous. 

tva 80 xdpiv Tois dxodouow, “That it may give benefit to 
them that hear.” 

8 xapw has been variously interpreted. Chrysostom oe 
strangely understands It to mean ‘make the hearer grateful, ” i 
Xap oot eidp ¢ 6 aKovwy, but adding as an alternative, & iva Sana 
pévovs avrovs épydonrat, Theodoret observes, yap tiv Ovpndiav 
éxaXeoe* router iva pavy Sexros trois ax. But edifying discourse 
cannot always be acceptable, nor should this be the object aimed 
at; nor, again, does d/doru: ydpu ever have this meaning. Said of 
persons, it means to grant a favour. But Plutarch has the phrase 
with reference to food given to invalids: otdeniav ndorvyv ov6€ xdpw 
drodiéwar, “it confers neither pleasure nor benefit.” And in N.T. 
xéprs is similarly used, as in 2 Cor. i. 15, “that ye might have a 
second x.”; vill. 6, “that he would complete in you this x. also.” 
But as xdpes has a specially spiritual meaning in the N.T. generally, 
there is no reason to deny such a reference here. 

30. xai pi Aumeire TS Mvedpa 1d “Ayiov tod Geos. The con- 
nexion with the foregoing is well expressed by Theophylact : éay 

S pha campov Kal dvagvov TOU Xpto-TLAavov oToparos, ovK avOpwrrov 
encase GAAG 76 Treva Tro Weov, The warning assumes the 
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indwelling of the Spirit, and vividly expresses the offence done to 
that Spirit by such sins of the tongue. Aquinas weakens it by 
referring it to grieving the Spirit of God in others. 

év & dappayicOnre. This supplies the ground of the motive. 
clra Kat} mpooOnxi) 77s evepyeoias, iva peilwv yévytat y Katryopia, 
Chrys. Some of the older as well as later commentators see in 
the words a suggestion that the Spirit may thus be led to depart, 
and the seal be lost. Had this been intended, py rapogvvere would 
have been more suitable. But there is no suggestion of a possible 
departure of the Spirit ; even the tense of éodpayioOyre, referring 
as it does to a sealing once for all, is against this. But it would 
be equally erroneous to say that the doctrine of “final persever- 
ance” is contained or implied. When a son is warned that if he 
acts in such and such a manner he will grieve his father, this does 
not suggest that his father may cast him off. 

eis tpépav drodutpdcews, t.¢. for, or with a view to, the day of 
complete redemption. On amod. cf. 1. 14. 

81. waica mpia, “every kind of bitterness,” the temper which 
cherishes resentful feelings. Aristotle defines the mixpot as “ hard 
to be reconciled” (SvodiaAvror), and retaining their anger for a 
long time. 

kat Oupss kal dpyj. These flow from the temper of mexpia, pila 
Ovpod Kai épyijs mxpia, Chrys. Of these two, @vzds expresses 
rather the temporary excitement of passion ; épy7, the more settled 
anger. Thus Greg. Naz. Carm. 34, Oupos pe éorw abpdos Céots 
dpevds, dpyn 5é Oupos éupéevwv. Hence Ecclus. xlvili. 10, comdoat 
épyiv mpo Gupor, before it bursts out. The Stoics defined Oypds as 
épyy apxopnevyn (Diog. Laert. vil. 114). 

Kat Kpauvyh cat BAacdypia. Chrysostom well observes: trmos 
yap éorw avaBdrnv Pépwv 7 Kpavyy THY Spyynv’ cuprddirov Tov troy, 
kal xatéotpepas tov avaBdrnv. Kpavyy leads to BAaodypia, which 
is clearly “reviling,” not ‘‘ blasphemy.” 

avv mdoy xaxia, Associated also in Col. iil. 8 with dpyy, 
Gupds, and BAacdypia, to which is there added aicypodocyia. It is 
not badness in general, but “ malice,” ‘‘animi pravitas, quae 
humanitati et aequitatt est opposita.” So Suidas: 7 rov xaxaoat 
Tov méAas orovdy. It is the very opposite of what follows. 

$2.-V. 2. Exhortation to be tender-hearted and forgiving, follow- 
ing as a pattern God's forgiveness in Christ. 

32. yiveorOe 8é, “become, show yourselves.” Corresponding to 
apOijrw ad tov on the other side. ypyorot, “kind.” This is the 
only place in the Epistles where the adjective occurs ; it is used of 
God in Luke vi. 35 ; so the substantive, ch. ii. 7; Tit. iii. 4, etc. 

evomAayxvor, “tender-hearted,” in this sense only in biblical 
and ecclesiastical writers. Hippocrates has it in the physical 
sense, “having healthy bowels.” Euripides uses the substantive 
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ciordayxvia in the sense “firmness of heart.” The adjective 
occurs in the same sense as here in the Prayer of Manasses, 7, 
and in Zest. XZJ Patr., of God. Comp. the parallel Col. iii. 12, 
oTAGYXVA OiKTIPpLOv. 

xapLdpevo. daurois=Col. iii, 13. Origen presses éavrois as 
indicating that what was done to another was really done to them- 
selves, d:a 1d ovoowpovs nuds efvar; Meyer and Alford think it 
implies that the forgiveness they are to show to others has as its 
pattern that which was shown to them as a body in Christ, éavrots 
being thus emphatic. In Col. ili. 12, also, we have dveyopevoe 
GMAWAwY kal Xapeldpevor éavrots, and again, 1 Pet. iv. 8-10, rv els 
éavrots aydrnv éxrevn Exovtes . . . pirdfevac eis ddA nAovs oo. €ls 
éavrods [7d xdpucpa] Siaxovotvres. We are not justified in putting 
so much into the word as Meyer’s explanation supposes ; but so 
much is true, that éavrots suggests, more than aAAxAows, that they 
are addressed as members of one corporate body. This use of 
the sword is quite classical. Demosthenes has fovAeoOe.. . 
wepuovres atrav ruvOdverOat (p. 43, 10). Comp. also Xen. M-m. iil, 
5. 16 (quoted by Lightfoot on Col.), a avri peev Tov ouvepyeiv éaurots 
1a cupdpéporta, émnpea. ovat aAAyAOts, Kat POovotou € éavrois p-aAXov 
7 Tots aAXots avOpurors we Kal mpoarporvrat padXov ovtw Kepdaivew 
dx’ dhAjAwy 7 cwwpedodvtes atrots. Also Dem. Afid. 101, p. 547. 

The Vulgate has erroneously “‘donantes,” and Erasmus, “‘lar- 
gientes,” but the following context shows that the word must 
mean “forgiving.” 

xaQws xai, the same motive that is appealed to in the Parable 
of the Unforgiving Servant. 

5 Geds év Xpiord. “In Christ,” not “for Christ’s sake,” as AV., 
for which there is no justification. The sense is the same as in 
2 Cor. v. 19, “God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
Himself.” Not “per Christum” (Calvin), nor even pera rot xuvdvvov 
TOU Viov avTOU Kal TIS opayyns atrou (Theoph.), of which there is no 
hint in the év; but, as in the passage in 2 Cor., God manifesting 
Himself i in, acting in (not “through ”), Christ. Hence in Col. 111. 
13 it is 6 Kupios éyapicaro tpiv. 


txaploaro upiv. The readings here and in ch. v. 2 vary between the 
second and the first person. 
In iv. 32 duty is read by NAGP 37, Vulg. (Clem.) Goth. Sah. Boh. 
Eth. uty by DKL 17, 47, both Syr. Arm. 
In v. 2 buds by NAB P 37, Sah. Eth. auaés by 8° DGKL 17 47, Vulg. 
Syr. (both) Boh. Goth. Arm. 
fb. bpav by B 37, Sah. Eth. judy by NADGKLP 17 47, Vulg, 
Syr. (both) Boh. Goth. Arm. 
Or, to put it otherwise, we have— 
Ty. in all three rah DKL 17 47, Syr. Arm, 
bu. in all three, Sah. Eth. 
vp. Op. hu, NAP. 
10 
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bu. hu. hu., X° Vulg. Goth. 
hu. Oy. Up, B. 
Critics differ in their judgment. Lachmann (judging in the absence of 

&) reads yu. in all three places. Tischendorf (8th ed.) and Tregelles adopt 
dy. bu. hu. (Treg., however, in iv. 32, giving quiy a place in the margin). So 
WH. (who place 7u. in the margin in the first and third places). So v. Soden 
and RV. (with #u. in the mg. in the first place and vu. in the third). Alford, 
Ellicott, and Eadie prefer du. ju. qu. The confusion of the two pronouns 
is very frequent. As far as documentary evidence is concerned, the reading 
adopted in RV. seems to have the advantage. The evidence for dud» in the 
third place is comparatively small, and it is very natural that St. Paul, while 
using the second person in close connexion with the precepts yapetdsuevor, 
wepiwaretre év dydwy, should pass from that to the more general statement in 
the first person. Indeed, it is perhaps not going too far to say that while 
‘* God forgave you,” ‘‘ Christ loved you,” are perfectly natural, it would not 
seem so natural to say, ‘‘ Christ gave Himself for you,” although the individual 
believer may say, ‘‘ He gave Himself for me,” Gal. ii. 20. 

éxapicaro, “forgave,” as referring to a past historical fact. Note 
that in Col. iii. 13 it is 6 Kupeos, with 6 Xpuords in some texts. 

V. 1. yiveoOe ody pipyrai rod Geo. ‘ Become therefore imitators 
of God.” ytverOe resumes the yiveoOe of iv. 32. The words of 
that verse, “forgiving . . . as God forgave you,” show that the 
imitation inculcated is in respect of this particular virtue, and the 
ovr, therefore, connects this verse with that immediately preced- 
ing, not with the whole foregoing subject. Imitators of God! 
The idea is a grand and ennobling one; and our Lord Himself sets 
it before us, and in the same aspect, when He says, “ Ye there- 
fore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect,” namely, 
in that “‘ He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust” (Matt. v. 45, 48). 
So that we also should love our enemies. 

The forgiveness inculcated is obviously free forgiveness, as in 
- the passage just cited and in the Lord’s Prayer. That this is here 
placed on the ground of imitation of God’s forgiveness is a decisive 
proof that St. Paul did not view the Atonement in the light of 
payment of a debt or endurance of a penalty demanded by Divine 
justice. The most unforgiving of men, if not actually vindictive, 
might say, I am quite ready to forgive on the same terms on 
which you say that God forgives, viz. that the debt be fully paid, 
the offence fully atoned for. Chrysostom has a fine comment on 
this “forgiving one another.” There is a great difference, he says, 
between God’s forgiveness and ours, ‘‘for, if thou forgivest, the 
other will in turn forgive thee; but to God thou hast forgiven 
nought. And thou to thy fellow-servant, but God to His servant, 
and His enemy, and him that hateth Him. And He did not for- 
give simply without peril, but with the peril of His Son. For that 
He might forgive thee He sacrificed the Son,—rov Yiov €Ovoe,— 
but thou, although often seeing forgiveness to be without peril or 
expense, dost not exercise it’ 
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és téxva dyannrd, te. as children beloved of God. He adds, 
says Chrys., another obligation of imitating God, not only because 
He has conferred benefits on us, but because we are His children, 
nay, His beloved children. ‘If God so loved us, we also ought 
to love one another.” 

2. xal wepimareite ev dydwy, specifying, further, wherein the 
jmiHon of God is to be shown. Love is to be the rule of our 
ife. 

KaQws cat & Xpiotis Hydiycev Spas, at mapéduxey éaurdv dep 
fpov. Compare John xiii. 34, “as I have loved you, that ye also 
love one another.” «ai wapé5wxev expresses wherein this love was 
shown. So ver. 25, “loved the Church, and gave Himself for 
it”; Gal. ii. 20, “loved me, and gave Himself for me.” The verb 
requires no supplement, such as eis @dvarov or to Gew ; see Rom. 
Vill. 32; Gal. il. 20, and ver. 25. wrrép, “on behalf of.” 

mpoopopdv Kai Ouciay ta Gea TH ew is best connected with 
these words for the reason just mentioned ; not with the follow- 
ing, since this would suppose the words placed emphatically 
before eis dcpyv, as if to exclude the’ idea of human pleasure, 
which is out of the question. mpoodopa and 6voia are sometimes 
said to specify respectively an unbloody and a bloody offering ; but 
such a distinction cannot be maintained either in classical or 
biblical Greek. The idea of “sacrifice” in 6% is not derived 
from that of slaying, but of “ smoking,” “ burning incense.” This 
was, according to Aristarchus, the meaning of the verb in Homer; 
cf. Latin “ fumus,” “ subfio,” which are from the same root. For 
biblical usage see Gen. iv. 3; Num. vii. 49, 73, etc. The alleged 
sense would be especially out of harmony with the figurative use of 
@voia in St. Paul, @voia fao0a, Rom. xii. 1; cf. Phil. ii 17, iv. 18. 
Ellicott supposes that zpoo¢opa. is used as the more general term, 
relating, not to the death only, but to the life of obedience of our 
blessed Lord, His @veia faca ; while 6voia refers more particularly 
to His atoning death. The words appear, however, to be borrowed 
from Ps. xl. 6 (quoted Heb. x. 5), where they are used simply as 
together including all kinds of ceremonial offering. 

eis dcpdy edwdias. ‘“ For a sweet-smelling savour.” The figure 
was founded originally on the heathen idea that the smell of the 
burnt sacrifice did literally ascend to the gods, who thereby 
participated with the worshipper in the sacred feast. So in 
Homer often; see especially J/. xxiv. 69, 70, od ydp pol wore 
Boyds edevero Sacros etons, ABs re xvions re TO yap Adxomev yépas 
nets. It is appropriate only to a burnt-offering. 

That St. Paul here speaks of Christ as a sacrifice cannot, of 
course, be denied. But does he do so by way of stating the 
nature or manner of the atonement? Surely not. There is not 
one word to hint at the relation of this sacrifice to God’s forgive- 
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ness. On the contrary, God in Christ forgiving us, and Christ 
showing His love by His offering of Himself, are put forward as 
exactly parallel examples ; indeed, in view of the parallel in Col., 
6 Kuptos éxaptoaro, we might say as one and the same. It is this 
single aspect of Christ’s sacrifice as a supreme exhibition of love on 
the part both of the Father and of the Son that is here presented. 
Indeed, in Rom. viii. 32 the very same word zapédwxe is used of 
the Father that is here used of the Son. And if we cannot argue 
as if the apostle were here stating the essential nature of the 
atonement, still less are we justified in assuming that he had in 
his mind the “ substitutionary ” view of sacrifice. Whatever the 
original idea of sacrifice may have been (and certainly the substi- 
tutionary view is not the only one possible), neither psalmists nor 
apostles seem to have had this idea present to their minds whenever 
they spoke of sacrifice. The psalmist speaks of sacrificing thanks- 
giving and praise (Ps. l. 14); St. Paul, of his offering of the Gentiles 
(Rom. xv.16). In Rom. xii. 1, already quoted, he calls on his readers 
to present their bodies as a sacrifice. In Phil. 11. 17 he represents 
himself as offering their faith as a sacrifice ; and in the same Ep., 
iv. 18, he calls their present to him a sacrifice, an odour of a 
sweet savour. With the exception of 1 Cor. x. 18 (“they that eat 
of the sacrifices ”), these are the only passages beside the present 
in which he uses the words. This gives little support to the 
notion that we are to interpret his words here as if we were 
dealing with a treatise on scientific theology. 

Chrysostom certainly does not err in this way. He observes: 
Spas, TO trép €yOpwv rabeiv, ote dopn edwodias éoti, Kai Ovoia 
evrpoodextos ; Kav amoOdvys, tore Eon Ovaia’ rodtro pipyoacbat 
éore Tov Meow. 

8-11. Special warnings against sins of impurity. 

3. wopveia Sé cai dxabapcia maoa 4 wheovegia pyde dvopalécbw 
év Spey. 

mopveca is mentioned as being a sin of little account 
amongst the Gentiles. On zAcoveéia see iv. 19. This passage, 
says Moule, more perhaps than any other, suggests that the word 
(rAeovegia) had acquired by usage, in St. Paul’s time, a familiar 
though not fixed connexion with sexsua/ greed, just such as our 
word “covetousness” has acquired with the greed of material 
property. It is urged here that y indicates that the two words 
between which it stands belong to different classes. But in the 
following verse we have 7 between pwpodroyia and edrparedia, 
which do not belong to different classes. 

pndé d6vopafécbw. Herodotus says of the Persians : dooa 5€ ade 
movée ox Lert, Tatra ovde A€yew ELeore (i. 138). But St. Paul’s 
precept refers to particular classes of sin only. Compare ver. 12. 
ot yap Adyo. Twv mpaypdtwv eicw ddo0i, Chrys. Bengel suggests 
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for dvoz. “mentioned as committed,” “ut facta”; cf. dxoverar év 
tuty wopveia, 1 Cor. v. 1. But, besides that évoz. can hardly mean 
this, 7ndé, “ not even,” is decisive against it. 
4. xal aicxpérys cai pwpodoyia 4 edtparredia, 
The MSS. and Vss. vary between «al and # in the first and second 


places. 
AD*G, It. Vulg. Sah. have #... 9. 
N*BD° K, Boh. Eth. have nal... «al. 
x* P, Syr-Harcl. Arm. have cal... 
Lachmann writes 4. . . 4, Tischendorf, RV. «al... 4, WH. «al... xal. 
aicyporns is not merely “foolish talking,” which would be 
aicxpoAoyia, but “shameful conduct.” Plato has (of Rhada- 
manthus inspecting the souls of the dead): dovpperpias re xai 
algxporntos yenovcay THY Wuynv eldev (Gorg. 525 A); but there the 
word means the hideousness stamped on the soul by the vices of 
the living man. 
pwpodoyia, “ stultiloquium,” only here in bibl. Grk. It is a rare 
word also in classical writers, but occurs in Arist. (Ast. An. i. 11) 
and Plutarch (Mor. 504 B). Plautus uses “ morologus,” ‘ Amoris 
vitio non meo nunc tibi morologus fio” (fers. i. 1. 50). 
evrpaveXia. Aristotle defines eirp. as reradevpévyn tBpts. ot 
€uped@s wailovres evtpdreXot mpocayopevovra, But he adds that, 
since most persons are pleased with excessive jesting, of Bwuordyxor 
eirpameXor mpocayopevovtat (Lith. Vic. iv. 14), t.¢., aS in many other 
cases, the extreme usurps the name of the near. This would 
justify St. Paul’s usage, were there nothing else. But for the 
adjective compare also Pindar, Py/h. 1. 178, uy S0AwOys edrpa- 
mwéAos xépdeco, and iv. 104, where Jason boasts that he has never 
spoken ézos etrpdweXov. According to Dissen, the word was used 
“cum levitatis et assentationis, simulationis notatione”; but this 
does not seem to be the meaning here, where the context clearly 
points to licentious speech; see ver. 5. Trench compares the 
history of the Latin “ urbanitas” and the English “ facetious.” 
He notes that in the A/izes Gloriosus of Plautus, the old man who 
describes himself as “‘cavillator facetus ” says : “‘ Ephesi sum natus ; 
non enim in Apulis, non Animulae.” 
& ote dviixev. SoNABP. Rec. has rd ovx dyjxorvra, with DG KL and 
most. 
d\Nd paddov edyapiotia, Clement of Alex. undefstands edy. 
here of “ gracious speech ” ; and so Jerome (but with a “ forsitan ”): 
“juxta quam grati sive gratiosi et salsi apud homines appellamur,” 
—an opinion followed by Calvin, Hammond, and many others, 
“eracious, pious, religious discourse in general,” Hammond; 
who points to the tva 60 yy rots dx. in iv. 29, and “let your 
speech be always év xadpirt,” in Col. iv. 6. In Prov. xi. 16 we 
have yw7 cixapiords, “a gracious, pious woman.” The adjective is 
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sometimes so used in classical authors: edxaporérarot Adyou, Xen. 
Cyr. i. 2. 1. This would suit the context very well; but as it is 
not only against St. Paul’s use of the word elsewhere, but, more- 
over, there is no example of the substantive in this sense, it would 
be too bold to adopt it. We have to understand a suitable verb 
from dvopalécOw, both for this and the preceding substantives, 
The sense is not: “let not foolish speech be mentioned but 
thanksgiving,” but: “let there not be,” etc. Bengel understands 
avyxet to evyaptoria ; and so Braune; which with the reading @ ovx 
avynxey iS not unnatural, but more harsh. In these cases of 
brachylogy there is really no need to look for a verb, the sense 
is obvious to the reader. : 

5. toto yap tote ywwonovres. tore is the reading of NAB 
D* GP, It. Vulg. Goth. Sah. Boh. Arm., Chrys. 

éore, that of D°K L, Theodoret, Theoph. Internal as well as 
external evidence favours the former. éore yw. would be a feeble 
periphrasis for oidare or yivwoxere, since there is no hint here of an 
emphasis on the present tense. 

The combination of the two verbs is not to be explained by 
reference to the Hebrew idiom, which combines a finite verb with 
the infinitive absolute (imitated in Greek by the participle with 
the finite verb), since the verbs here are different. Xenophon’s 
épav kai axovwv olda (Cyr. iv. 1. 14) is nearer, but not exactly 
parallel, since there the participles define the kind of knowledge: 
“I know by observation and hearsay.” The meaning is clear: 
“ve know full well, of your own knowledge.” tore is not im- 
perative, as in the Vulgate and Bengel, etc., which does not at all 
agree with the addition ywwoxovres. Hofmann puts a stop after 
iore, SO as to make rovdro refer to the preceding. 

On was ov« cf. iv. 29. 

6 dori eidwAoddrtpns. 


There are three readings— 

8 éorw eldwrod\drpns, & B 672, Jerome. 

8s dorey eldwroddrpys, ADK LP, Syr-Harcl. Boh. Arm., Chrys, 

& éorw eldwdodarpeia, G, It. Vulg. Goth.; Syr-Pesh. (printed text) has 
for,” which points to 6. 

The last is supposed by Meyer to have been an explanation of the second, 
which he thinks genuine, the first being produced from this by restoring 
eldwdoA\drpns. But it is quite as easy to account for the third vanity as 
arising from the first, because eldwXoAarpys was thought unsuitable to 8 If 
the second reading had heen the original, it is not easy to see why it should 
have been changed ; but 8 would readily be changed to 8s for grammatical 
reasons. 


With the reading 6s some commentators (Harless, Braune, 
etc.) refer the relative to all three antecedents ; but this is not so 
natural as the reference to mAecovéxtys, which also corresponds 
with Col. iii, 5, wAcovegiav, ris éoriy eiSwAoAarpeia, although there 
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also Harless regards #rts as by attraction for driva, as Eph. iii. 13. 
With the reading «6, the latter reference must, of course, be 
adopted. On the designation of 7A. as idolatry, see above on 
iv. 19. The passages from Rabbinical writers, quoted by Schottgen 
and Wetstein, do not throw much light on the matter. They 
tepresent all kinds of wickedness and vice as idolatry ; pride, anger, 
refusal to give alms. If wAcovegia is simply ‘“ covetousness,” the 
question is, why should this, any more than fornication and im- 
purity, be singled out to be called idolatry? Meyer says that 
mopveta and dxaapoia are also subtle idolatry (certainly not ‘‘ more 
subtle forms,” Ellicott), but that it was natural for St. Paul, whose 
own self-sacrificing spirit was so opposed to this self-seeking, to 
brand this especially as idolatry in order to make it xar’ éfoxyv 
abominable. There is nothing in his language elsewhere to sup- 
port this idea. One of Chrysostom’s explanations shows how 
difficult he found it to answer the question. Wouldst thou learn, 
says he, how A, is idolatry, and worse than idolatry? Idolaters 
worship God's creatures, but thou worshippest thy own creature, 
for God did not create wAcovefia, 

If we give wAeovegia and mAcovéxrys the wider sense advocated 
on iv. 19, there is no difficulty. 

oux éxet KAnpovopiay. As xAypovopia does not necessarily imply 
actual possession, but the title to possession, it is not necessary to say 
that the present is used to express the certainty of future possession. 

év rij Baotheta Tod Xptorod nai Geod. Many expositors (Bengel, 
Harless, etc.) argue from the absence of the article before @eov 
that the words mean “the kingdom of Him who ts Christ and 
God.” But @eos is one of the words that do not require an 
article ; comp. 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10, BaotAciay Mend: also 76. xv. 50 and 
Gal. v. 21. See also Gal. i. 1, dea “Inood Xpirrot cat @eot: zarpds : 
Rom. xv. 8, trép dAnPeias Meod: xill. 4, Oeod dudxovos, etc. There 
is in the context no dogmatic assertion about Christ, and to in- 
troduce such a prediction in this incidental way would be out of 
place. Nor does the apostle’s language elsewhere lead us to sup- 
pose that he would thus absolutely designate Christ, God. Comp. 
iv. 6, ‘one Lord, one God.” ‘The absence of the article gives 
more unity to the conception ; it is not “the kingdom of Christ, 
and also the kingdom of God,” but being the kingdom of Christ 
it is the kingdom of God. 

6. pydeis buds dmardtw Kevois Adyots, Avyou xevor, “Sermones a 
veritate alieni.” Aeschines speaks of a decree written by Demos- 
thenes as xevwrepov tov Adywv ods eiwHe A€yerv Kat Tov Biov by 
BeBiwxe (Cont, Cres. p. 288); and Plato says: ris év Evvoveia rode 
parny Kevots Adyots atros atrov Koopot; (Laches. 169 B). 

To what persons do these words refer? Grotius thinks, partly 
heathen philosophers, partly Jews, who thought that all Jews would 
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have part in the world to come. Meyer sees in them the un- 
believing heathen, which view he supports by reference to the 
following words ; and so Eadie. But the Christians, as such, were 
separate from the unbelieving heathen, and the Epistle gives no 
reason to suppose that they would need to be warned against 
immoral teaching proceeding from them. Rather, we must under- 
stand persons amongst themselves who made light of sins 
of impurity, as too many in Chnistian communities still do. 
As Bullinger (ap. Harless) says: ‘‘ Erant apud Ephesios homines 
corrupti, ut hodie apud nos plurimi sunt, qui haec salutaria Dei 
praecepta cachinno excipientes obstrepunt ; humanum esse quod 
faciant amatores, utile quod foeneratores, facetum quod jaculatores, 
et idcirco Deum non usque adeo graviter animadvertere in istius- 
modi lapsus.” The context perfectly harmonises with this: ‘ Be 
not ye Christians misled into such vices, for it is just these, etc., 
and by falling into them ye would be ovppéroyor with those who 
are in the darkness from which ye have been delivered.” 

Sia tadta ydp, “for it is on account of these things”; not this 
teaching, but these sins, 

epxerat ) dpyy Tod Geou. Spyz is not to be limited to the ordinary 
judgments of this life, “quorum exempla sunt ante oculos” 
(Calv.) ; nor is there reason to limit it to the wrath of God in the 
day of judgment (Meyer). The wrath of God will be manifested 
then, but it exists now. 

emt tods uiods THs drevOedas, See ii. 2. 

7. py otv yiveoQe cuppéroxoa adtay. ‘Do not therefore become 
partakers with them.” avroy refers to the persons, not the sins 
(as Braune). This sharing is by some understood of sharing in 
their punishment, but by most expositors of sharing in their sins ; 
Stier combines both, and not unreasonably, since it has just been 
said that these sins bring punishment, and the sense naturally is: 
Have nothing in common with them, for ye surely do not desire 
to share the wrath with them. 

8. re ydp wore oxdros. ev is quite properly absent. To 
quote Fritzsche: “ Recte ibi non ponitur, ubi aut non sequitur 
membrum oppositum, aut scriptores oppositionem addere nondum 
constituerant, aut loquentes alterlus membri oppositionem qua- 
cunque de causa lectoribus non indixerunt” (Rom. x. 19, vol. 11. 
P. 423). 

mre. The emphasis is on the time past; cf. “Troja fuit, 
fuimus Troes.” oxoros. Stronger than “were in darkness.” They 
were not only in darkness ; darkness was also in them. So viv 8e 
$83 €v Kupiw. The whole nature of light was to belong to them 
as formerly the whole nature of darkness ; they were not only in the 
light, but penetrated by it, so that they themselves became “the 
light of the world,” Matt. v. 14. 
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é& Kuply, “in fellowship with the Lord.” 

és téxva dwrds wepimateire. With tréxva duwros cf. viot arefelas, 
ver. 6 and il. 3. Alford argues from the absence of the article 
before dwrds (in contrast with rot ¢wrds, ver. g and Luke xvi. 8), 
that “‘it is light as ight that is spoken of.” But the absence of the 
article is in accordance with the settled rule stated by Apollonius, 
that (subject to certain qualifications) nouns in regimen must have 
the article prefixed to both or to neither (see Middleton, Ox the 
Greek Article, iii. 1, 73 3, 6). 

9. & yap xapmds Tod gwrds. The walk to which I exhort you 
is that which becomes children of the light, for etc. 


The Rec. Text. has rvevparos for gwrés, with D® K L, Syr-Pesh., Chrys. 
and most cursives. 

gwrés is the reading of SABD*GP 67%, It. Vulg. Goth. Boh. Arm., 
Origen, Jerome. 

It might be thought possible that ¢wrés had come in from recollection of 
the same word just preceding, but the figure of ‘‘light ” governs the whole 
passage, and &pya dxapwa oxérovs, ver. 10, corresponds to xapwds gwrés 

ere. Kapxrds wvedpyaros undoubtedly came in from the parallel, Gal. v. 22, 
where the contrast is with pya capxés, ver. 19; cf. 17, 18. The variation is 
an important one for the estimate of the character of the authorities that 
support the two readings respectively. 


év wdoy dyabwotrvy Kai Sixarocdvy wai ddnbeia. “In all (é.¢. every 
kind of) goodness and righteousness and truth,” the opposites of 
Kaxia, adixia, Wevdoos. ayabwovry is not found in classical Greek, 
but is used by St. Paul in three other places, viz. Rom. xvi. 14; 
Gal. v. 22; 2 Thess.i. 11. The use of it in the Sept. gives us 
little help. In Eccles., where it occurs several times, it is used for 
“enjoyment.” In Neh. ix. 25, 35, it is used of the goodness of God. 
In Ps. lu. 3 (li. Sept.) it is “good” in general as opposed to “evil” ; 
and so in xxxvili. (xxxvil.) 20. In St. Paul it would seem to mean 
“goodness” in the special sense of benevolence; and thus the 
threefold enumeration here would correspond to that in the 
Gospels: “justice, mercy, and truth,” and to Butler’s “justice, 
truth, and regard to common good” (comp. Rom. v. 7). 

As a metaphor the expression “fruit of the light” cannot be 
called “strictly correct,” as if it referred to the necessity of light for 
the production of fruit, etc. The words “children of light” 
convey no intimation of such a figure. 

10. SoxipdLovres ti dori eddpectov To Kupiw. Compare Rom, 
Xi. 2, eis TO Soxiudlev tas ri rd OéAnpa Tov Oeoi, rd dyabdv Kal 
€vapertov Kat TEAEOr. 

Putting to the proof, partly by thought and partly by experience. 
Stier and some others take the words imperatively, supplying éore, 
as Rom. xi. 9-13 and vv. 19, 20; but here between two impera- 
tives this is less natural. 

11, xat pi cuywowwveite Tos Epyots dxdpwois Tou oxdrous. ‘‘ Have 
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no fellowship with.” The thought joins on te ver. 7. The verb 
with the dative means (like the simple xowwrety) to have fellowship 
or partnership with. In the sense, “to have part in a thing,” it 
takes the genitive. axapmots, for vice has no xaprdés. Thus 
Jerome: ‘“Vitia in semet ipsa finiuntur et pereunt, virtutes 
frugibus pullulant et redundant.” | 

11, 12. padAov dé Kat éAeyxere, Ta yap xpudy yvopeva Sm adrav 
atoyate dort xai _éyew. Kpupy yevouera cannot be merely syn- 
onymous with é¢pya oxdrovs, as Harless and Olshausen hold; 
oxoros and xpudy are distinct notions, and épya oxérous might 
be open offences. Besides, this would make xpv@y quite super- 
fluous. xai A€yev, “even to mention.” 

éXéyxere is usually taken to mean “reprove.” This seems to 
imply reproof by words; but then the reason assigned seems 
strange ; they are to be reproved, because even to speak of them 
is shameful. If the conjunction had been “although” and not 
“for,” it would be intelligible. Hence some expositors have 
actually supposed that yap here means “although,” which is, of 
course, impossible. Another view that has been taken is “rebuke 
them openly, for to speak of them otherwise is shameful”; but 
this puts too much into A€yew. Bengel’s view is that the words 
assign, not the reason for éA., but the reason of the apostle’s 
speaking indefinitely of the vices, whilst he enumerates the virtues. 
This is forced, and against the emphatic position of xpud@7y. Stier’s 
view is that the reproof is to be by the life, not by words: “Ye 
would yourselves be sinning if ye were to name the secret vices ” ; 
hence the necessity for walking in the light, that so these deeds 
may be reproved. But St. Paul is not deterred by such scruples 
from speaking plainly of heathen vices when occasion required. 
Harless’ view, that the words are connected with py ovyx., “ Do 
not commit these sins, for they are too bad even to mention,” 
assumes that ra xpud7 yeropera simply = ra épya tov oxdrous, which 
we have seen is untenable. 

Meyer and Eadie assign as the connexion, “ By all means 
reprove them ; and there is the more need of this, for it is a shame 
even to speak of their secret sins.” ‘his seems to leave the 
difficulty unsolved. Barry says: “In such reproof it should be 
remembered that it would be disgraceful ‘even to speak’ in 
detail of the actual ‘things done in secret.’” This again 
supposes that yap assigns a reason for what is not expressed, 
namely, for some qualification of éAéyxere, not at all for éA€yxere 
itself. 

There is, however, another meaning of éA€yyw very common, 
especially when the object is a thing, not a person, and more 
particularly in connexion with derivatives of xpvzrw, viz. to expose 
or bring to light. Artemidorus, in his interpretations of dreams, 
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when speaking of those dreams which forebode the revealing of 
secrets, always speaks of ra xpumra édéyxeoOar, ¢.g. ii. 36, BAtos 
dro dicews éLavaréh\Awy Ta KpumTa éA€éyxes Tov AcANOevat SoKovvTwy, 
Polybius says: éA€yxeoOai dacw ras dices id trav wepiotdoewv 
(p. 1382). He opposes to it Stacxoretoba (p. 1383). And 
Phavorinus defines éA€yxw. 76 xexpuppévov aromnpa twos cis Pas dyw. 
Cf. Aristoph. £ccles. 483. 

So the substantive 6 €Aeyxos=proof. The connexion of this 
signification with that of “convict” is obvious. The Atym. M. 
has éAeyxds éorw 6 Ta mpdypata capyvitwy ... 6 yap A. eis pas 
dye Ta mpdypara, 

This appears to be the meaning of the verb in John iii. 20, ov« 
épxerat mpos 7d as, iva py éAcyx Oy Ta Epya airod. Compare in the 
following verse, épxerac mpos 70 dis, iva avepwhj aitov ra épya. 
Compare also 1 Cor. xiv. 22, éAéyyerat td mavtwv . . . Ta KpuTra 
THS Kapdias avrov pavepa yiverat. The occurrence of xpudy here in 
the immediate context suggests that this meaning was present to 
the apostle’s mind. Adopting it, we obtain as the interpretation: 
Have no participation with the works of darkness, nay, rather 
expose them, for the things they do secretly it is a shame even to 
mention ; but all these things when exposed by the light are made 
manifest in their true character. Then follows the reason, not for 
13a, but for the whole exhortation, This éAéyxew is not useless, 
for it leads to davepotofa, and so turns cxéros into das. This is 
Soden’s interpretation. A remarkable parallel is John iii. 20, just 
quoted. There also ¢pya are the object, épya whose nature is 
oxoros (ver. 19); and it is the ¢a@s which effects éAéyxew, ver. 20, 
and davepowy, ver. 21. 

18. ra S€ wdvra édeyxdpeva bmd tod gwrds pavepodtat’ may ydp 
Td pavepodpevoy gas don. The difficulty in tracing the connexion 
continues to be felt here. Meyer interprets: But everything 
(= those secret sins) when it is reproved is made manifest by the 
light ; that is, by the light of Christian truth which operates in your 
reproof, it is brought to the light of day in its true moral character ; 
I say, by the light, for—to prove that it can only be by the light— 
whatever is made manifest is light ; it has ceased to have the nature 
of darkness. Assuming, namely, “quod est in effectu (das éor) 
id debet esse in causa (i716 tov duwrds).” This is adopted by 
Ellicott. But it is open to serious objection: first, éré rod dwrds 
is not emphatic; on the contrary, its position is as unemphatic as 
possible; secondly, €Aeyxoueva is on this view not only super- 
fluous but disturbing; thirdly, the assumption that what is in the 
effect must be in the cause, is much too recondite a principle to be 
silently assumed in such a discourse as this ; and, lastly, this treats 
avepovpevoy as if it were medarvepupevov. Meyer, in fact, endeavours 
to obtain, by the help of a hidden metaphysical assumption, the 
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same sense which Eadie and others obtain by taking ¢avepovpevoy 
as middle (= AV.). 

Ellicott adds, “ whatever is illumined is light.” But davepow 
does not mean “to illumine,” but to make davepds. It occurs 
nearly fifty times in the N.T. and never=¢wrifew. True, it is 
allied to dws, but not closely, for its nearest connexion is with the 
stem of daivw, viz. gar, which is already far from gas. Again, 
when it is said by Alford (in reply to Eadie’s objection that the 
transformation does not always take place) that, “objectively 
taken, it is universally true: everything shone upon 1s LIGHT” 
(whether this tends to condemnation or not depending on 
whether the transformation takes place or not), this surely is just 
what is not true. A dark object shone upon does not become /ux 
(the English word is ambiguous). He adds that the key text is 
John iii. 20, but in order to fit this in he interprets “‘ brought into 
light” as ‘‘ made light.” 

Bengel, followed by Stier, takes davepovevov as middle, ‘quod 
manifestari non refugit; confer mox, éyepat xai avdora” [the 
correct reading is éyepe]; and on wav, “ Abstractum pro concreto 
nam hic sermo jam est de homine ipso, coll. v. seq. propterea.” 

We seem almost driven (with Eadie, after Beza, Calvin, 
Grotius, etc.) to take @avepov'pevoy as middle, in this sense, ‘ what- 
ever makes manifest is light.” The examples, indeed, of ¢davepoto- 
6a: as middle, adduced ‘by Eadie, are not quite to the point, viz. 
such as édavepwo6y in Mark xvi. 12, where the medial sense 1s 
much more marked than in the present passage. Isleek thinks it 
necessary to suppose an active sense here, but he proposes to read 
gavepory rd, Oltramare interprets : ‘ All the things done in secret, 
when reproved, are brought into open day by the light [which is 
salutary], for whatever is so brought out 1s light.” 

14, Avd Adye. “Wherefore it 1s said.” It is generally held that 
this formula introduces a quotation from canonical Scripture. 
Here the difficulty arises that this is not a quotation from canon- 
ical Scripture. Jerome admits this, saying, ‘omnes editiones 
veterum scripturarum ipsaque Hebraecorum volumina eventilans 
nunquam hoc scriptum reperi.” He therefore suggests that it 1s 
from an apocryphal writing ; not that the apostle accepted such a 
writing as authoritative, but that he quoted it as he has quoted 
Aratus, etc. He, at the same time, mentions others who supposed 
the words to be spoken by the apostle himself under inspiration. 
Many moderns, however, think that the original text 1s Isa. Ix. 1, 
“‘ Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lorp is 
risen upon thee,” the words being, it is said, quoted, not verbally, 
but in essence. It would be mme correct to say that the resem- 
blance is verbal rather than in essence; for the differences are 
important. The very word 6 Xpiords is fatal to the idea of a 
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quotation. Alford, indeed, says that it is a necessary inference 
from the form of the citation (viz. 6 Xp.) that St. Paul is citing 
the language of prophecy in the light of the fulfilment of prophecy, 
which obviously assumes the point in question. It is said, more- 
over, that no surprise can be felt at finding Christ substituted for 
the Lorp (Jehovah) of the O.T., and the true Israel for Jerusalem. 
True: if the question were of the application of words from the 
O.T., as in 1 Pet. ili, 15, or of interpretation added to the quota- 
tion, as in Rom. xi. 6-8. Moreover, the words here are not 
addressed to the Church (6 xafevdwv), they seem rather addressed 
either to recent converts or to those who do not yet believe. And, 
further, there is nothing in Isaiah about awaking from sleep or 
arising from the dead (though Alford asserts the contrary) ; nor is 
the idea, “‘shall give thee light,” at all the same as Isaiah’s, “the 
glory of the Lord has risen upon thee.” 

Hence other commentators find it necessary to suppose a 
reference to other passages either separately or combined with 
this, viz. Isa. ix. 2, xxvi. 19, lil. 1. Such conjectures, in fact, 
refute themselves ; for when the words of a prophet are so com- 
pletely changed, we can no longer speak of a quotation, and Adye 
would be quite out of place. Nor can we overlook the fact that 
the point of the connexion seems to lie in the word émdarcer, 

Others have adopted Jerome’s suggestion as to an apocryphal 
source, some even going so far as to suggest the actual name of 
the book, Epiphanius naming the Prophecy of Elijah; George 
Syncellus, a book of Jeremiah ; the margin of Codex G, the Book 
of Enoch. It is hardly sufficient to allege against this view that 
A€yes always introduces a quotation from canonical Scripture. But 
6 Xpicros is inconsistent with the idea of an O.T. apocryphon, 
and apart from that the whole expression has a Christian 
stamp. 

Meyer endeavours to reconcile the assertion that Aéye intro- 
duces a citation from canonical Scripture with the fact that this is 
not such a citation, by the supposition that by a lapse of memory 
the apostle cites an apocryphon as if it were canonical. But was 
St. Paul’s knowledge of the Scriptures so imperfect that he 
did not know, for example, that the promised deliverer is never 
in the O.T. distinctly called 6 Xpurrds ? 

Others conjecture that it may be a saying of Christ Himself 
that is quoted. The use of 6 Xpiords in the third person is not 
inconsistent with this; nor, again, the fact that St. Paul does not 
elsewhere quote the sayings of Christ. Why might he not do it 
once? But it is impossible to supply 6 Xpiores or 'Inocts as a 
subject without something to suggest it. It is too forced to meet 
this by taking das as the subject. 

The difficulties disappear when we recognise that Adye need 
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not be taken to mean 6 @eds A€yet,—an assertion which has been 
shown in iv. 8 to be untenable. It means “it says,” or “it 
is said,” and the quotation may probably be from some liturgical 
formula or hymn,—a supposition with which its rhythmical char- 
acter agrees very well. That the words were suggested originally 
by Isa. lx. 1 may be admitted. Theodoret mentions this opinion: 
Tivés O€ TOV EpunvevToY Epacay TreupaTiKys xaptros agwwhévras Tivas 
Warpovs ovyypaya referring to 1 Cor. xiv. 26. He seems to 
have taken this from Severianus (Cramer, vi. 197), who concludes : 
SyAov ovv ore év évi TOUTWY TOY TrEevpaTiKoy Wadpoy AroL mpowevxav 
éxetro Touro & éuvnovevoey (compare also Origen in the Cafena, 
ib.). Stier adopts a similar view, but endeavours to save the sup- 
posed limitation of the use of A€ye: by saying that in the Church 
the Spirit speaks. As there are in the Church prophets and pro- 
phetic speakers and poets, so there are liturgical expressions and 
hymns which are holy words. Comparing wv. 18, 19, Col. iii. 16, 
it may be said that the apostle is here giving us an example of this 
self-admonition by new spiritual songs. 

The view that the words are from a liturgical source is adopted 
by Barry, Ewald, Braune, v. Soden, the last-mentioned suggesting 
(after some older writers) that they may have been used in the 
reception after baptism. Compare 1 Tim. iii. 16, which is not 
improbably supposed to have a similar source. 

éyepe is the reading of a decisive preponderance of authorities, % A BD 
GK LP, apparently all uncials, &yecpa: being found only in cursives. In the 
other places where the word occurs (Matt. ix. 5; Mark ii. 9, II, iii. 3, 
v. 41; Luke v. 23; John v. 8), Eye:pe is likewise supported by preponderant 
authority, a third variation é¢yelpey occurring in some places. Fritzsche on 
Mark ii. 9 has ably defended the propriety of éyetpe, which is not to be 
understood either as active for middle or as if ceauréy were understood, but 
as a ‘‘formula excitandi,” ‘‘ Up!” like dye, Execye (Eurip. Orest. 789). So 
in Eurip. /ph. Aul. 624, Eyerp’ ddedPijs €p Kudvacoy edruxws; and Aristoph. 
Ran. 340, Eyetpe Proyéas Nauwddas €v xepol . . . Tiwdoowy. This use 
is limited to the single form fyepe. Eyerpat, says Fritzsche, would mean 
‘excita mihi aliquem.” 

d&vaorTa for dydornfi=Acts xii. 7. This short form is also found in 
Theocritus and Menander. Compare xardSa, Mark xv. 30 (in some MSS. 
including A C), and dyd8a, Apoc. iv. 1. 


kat émdaucet cot 6 Xpiotés. emipavoe from émipavtoxw, which 
is found several times in Job (Sept.) ; D* de and MSS. mentioned 
by Chrysostom and by Jerome read érupatces rod Xpwrtoi. 
Jerome (quoted by Tisch.) relates that he heard some one disput- 
ing in the church, in order to please the people with something 
new, saying that this was said with reference to Adam, who was 
buried on Calvary, and that when the Lord on the Cross hung 
above his grave, the prophecy was fulfilled, “Rise Adam, who 
sleepest, and rise from the dead and Christ shall touch thee, 
crupavoe,” i.e, that by the touch of Christ’s body and blood he 
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should be brought to life. This story probably indicates how this 
reading arose. 

15-21. General exhortation to regulate their conduct with wits- 
dom, to make their market of the opportuntty, and, avoiding riotous 
indulgence, to express their joy and thankfulness in spiritual songs. 

15. Bréwere obv dxpiBas wOs weptwarette. 


This is the reading of &* B 17 and some other mss., Origen, and prob- 
ably Chrys. But wés dxpiBas, N° ADGKIP, with most mss., Vulg. 
Syr. (both) Arm., Theodoret, Jerome, etc. Chrysostom has dxpiBas was in 
text and comment, but in the latter ws dxpBws occurs presently after, also 
Bréwere wos wepewareire. AS mws dxp. is the common later reading, it is 
probable that its occurrence in the second place in the comm. is due to a 
copyist of Chrys. The variation in the original text may have arisen from an 
accidental omission of wws after -Bws (it is actually om. in Eth.), it being 
there inserted in the wrong place. In Eadie’s comment. ed. 2, ras is 
similarly om. 


ouv is resumptive, “to return to our exhortation.” Some, how- 
ever, regard this as an inference from what immediately precedes, 
viz. “since ye are enlightened by Christ” (Ewald, Braune) ; but as 
the substance of the exhortation is clearly the same as in vv. 8-10, 
it is unnecessary to look on this as an inference from ver. 14. 
Harless follows Calvin, who says: ‘Si aliorum discutere tenebras 
fideles debent fulgore suo, quanto minus caecutire debent in pro- 
prio vitae instituto?” But this would seem to require an 
emphatic aitrot, 

On dxpeBas compare Acts xxvi. 5, xata ryv dxpiBeorarnv 
aipesw. AS mepurareire is a fact, the indicative is correctly used, 
and is exactly parallel to 1 Cor. iil, 11, €xarros BXerérw mas 
€roxodozet. Most commentators expound the other reading. 
Fritzsche’s view of this has been generally adopted (Opuscula, p. 
209 N.), viz. that axp. wep. = “ tanquam ad regulam et amussim vitam 
dirigere,” the whole meaning mas 10 dxpiBas épydlerOe = “ videte 
quomodo circumspecte vivatis h. e. quomodo illud efficiatis, ut 
provide vivatis.” He exposes the fallacy of Winer’s contention 
(subsequently abandoned), that the words were a concise expression 
for BAéwere ras mepuraretre, Set Sé tas axpiBas weperaretvy. He 
thinks the reading axp:Bas mas was a correction on the part of 
those who, being familiar with ax. BAérev, ciddvar, etc., were 
offended with axp. wepirareiv, which is, he says, most suitable to 
this place. 

#3) Os aoopa, explaining was, and so dependent, like it, on 
BAérere, hence the subjective negation (Winer, § 55. 1). Then 
wepitarovvres need not be supplied. 

16. efayopaLspevor tov Kaipdy. “Seizing the opportunity,” 
making your market to the full from the opportunity of this life” 
(Ramsay, St. Paul as Traveller, etc., p. 149). ‘The same expres- 
sion is used in Col. iv. 5 with special reference to conduct 
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towards those outside the Church, év codia zepirareire mpos Tors 
éfw. tov. éfay. Lit. “ buying up for yourselves,” é£ being intens- 
ive, and corresponding to our “up.” xatpov tets ayopalere OCCUrS 
Dan. 11. 8, but in a different sense, viz. “ wish to gain time.” More 
parallel as to sense is xepdavréov ro zapov, Antonin. vi. 26. 
éfayopatw, in the sense “buy up,” is found in Polyb. ili. 42. 2, 
é€nyopave tap ubrov ta Te povogvAa wAvia wdvta, «7.4. In Mart, 
folyc, 2 it has the wholly different sense: “ buy off,” d:a puds dpas 
THY alwviov KoAaow éfuyopazopevot, Chrysostom says the expres- 
sion is obscure, and he illustrates it by the case of robbers entering 
a rich man’s house to kill him, and when he gives much to purchase 
his life, we say that he éfyyopacev éaurdy. So, he proceeds, ‘ thou 
hast a great house, and true faith ; they come on thee to take all ; 
give whatever one asks, only save ro xepaAacov, that is rHv wioTe.” 
This completely ignores rov xatpov. Oecum. is more to the point: 
6 x. ovK éorw nuty BéBatos . . . aydpavoy otv abrov Kat moinoov 
tScov. So Theodore Mops., and so Severianus in Catena, adding 
that “the present opportunity SovAevet rots rovnpots, buy it up, 
therefore, so as to use it for piety.” But it is futile to press the 
idea of “purchasing,” or the force of ég, so as to inquire from 
whom the opportunity is to be bought, as “from evil men” 
(Bengel, cf. Severianus, above), ‘the devil,” Calvin ; or what price 
Is to be paid (ra wavra, Chrys.). The price is the pains and effort 
-required, 

Ott at hepa movnpai eiow. So that it is the more necessary tov 
kaipov fay. The moments for sowing on receptive soil in such 
evil days being few, seize them when they offer themselves. 
movnpat is “morally evil,” not “distressful” (Beza, Hammond, 
etc.),—an idea foreign to the context, which contrasts the walk of 
the Christians with that of the heathen. 

17. 8d totro. Viz. because it is necessary to walk axpiBas. 
€i yap eveabe ddpoves axpiBas ov repirarnoere, Schol. ap. Cat. Not 
“because the days are evil,” which was only mentioned in support 
of éfay. Tov Katpov, 

pi) ytverbe adpoves. “Do not show yourselves senseless.” 
agpwy differs from doogos as referring rather to imprudence or folly 
In action. 

d\Xd cuviere. So 8 ABP 17, 672, etc. Rec. has oumevtes, 
with D°E KL and most mss,, It. Vulg. Syr-Pesh.; while D*G 
have ovviovres, which Meyer, with little reason, prefers as the less 
usual form. 

Somewhat stronger than ywooxere, “understand.” ti rd 
O€Anpa, cf. ver. 10. 

18. cat pi peOdoxeoQe otvw. «ai marks a transition from the 
general to the particular, as in elzare tuis pabyrats atrov Kat TH 
Uerpy, Mark xvi. 7; waca 7 “lovdaia ywpa, xat of ‘IeporoAvpiras, 
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Mark i. 5. Fritzsche, in the latter place, remarks that xa/ in these 
instances is not = “imprimis,” but “‘scriptores rem singularem jam 
comprehensam communion propterea insuper adjiciunt copulae 
adjumento, quod illam tanquam gravem impensius inculcatam 
volunt lectori.” 

It is out of the question to suppose any reference here to such 
abuses as are mentioned in 1 Cor. xi., which would have called for 
a more explicit censure. 

év @ éotw dowria, @, not otvw, but pebioxerOar oive. 
dowria, “a word in which heathen ethics said much more than 
they intended or knew,” Trench. It is the character of the 
dowros “ perditus,” thus defined by Aristotle: rots axpareis kai eis 
axoAactay Saravynpois acwrovs xadotpey (Zth, Nic. iv. 1). In 
classical authors the adjective varies in sense between “lost” and 
‘“‘ prodigal,” the latter, ‘qui servare nequit,” being the more 
common. The substantive occurs also Tit. i. 6; 1 Pet. iv. 4; 
and the adverb Luke xv. 13, where see note. The Vulg. renders 
by “luxuria, luxuriose,” words which in later Latin acquired the 
sense of profligate living. In medizval Latin “luxuria” = “ lascivi- 
ousness.” But the meaning in the N.T. is clearly “ dissoluteness.” 
The remark of Clem. Alex., 76 adowortov ris péOns bia THs aowrtias 
aivigéduevos, was natural to a Christian writer accustomed to the 
technical use of outer, but no such idea seems implied in the use 
of the word in N.T. dowros is not derived from calu, but from 
oow (Hom. J/. ix. 393, 424, 681). 

~~ @NAA Anpodobe év mvedpar. The antithesis is not directly 
between olvos and mvetya, as the order of the words shows, but 
between the two states. Meyer remarks that the imperative 
passive 1s explained by the possibility of resistance ; but what other 
form could be employed? ‘The signification is middle, for they 
must co-operate. The present tense cannot very well be expressed 
in the English rendering; ‘‘be filled” 1s after all better than 
“become filled,” which would suggest that the filling had yet to 
begin. é mvevpare is usually understood of the Holy Spirit, év 
being instrumental (Meyer), or both instrumental and expressing 
the content of the filling (Ellicott, Macpherson, a/.). But the use 
of év with zA7pow to express the content with which a thing is filled 
would be quite unexampled. Phil. iv. 19 is not parallel (Ellicott 
admits it to be doubtful) ; still less Col. 11. 10, iv. 12 (where, more- 
over, the true reading is werAnpodopynpevor). Plutarch’s érerAjpwro 
év paxapioryte (Plac. Phil. 1. 7. 9) is not parallel; the words there 
(which are used of the Deity) mean “is complete in blessedness,” 
the alternative being “something is wanting to Him.” Meyer, 
indeed, says that as St. Paul uses genitive, dative, and accusative 
(Col. i. 9) with zAnpdw, we cannot be surprised at his using é,—a 
singular argument. The genitive and dative are both classical ; the 

11 
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accusative in Col. i. 9 is not accusative of material, But such 
variety in no way justifies the use of év, the meaning of which is 
wholly unsuitable to the idea “filled with.” The nearest approach 
to this would be the instrumental sense (adopted by Meyer, a/,, in 
i. 23). Where the material is only regarded as the means of 
making full, it may conceivably be spoken of as an instrument ; but 
this would require the agent to be expressed, and, besides, would 
be quite inappropriate to the Holy Spirit. For these reasons the 
rendering mentioned in the margin RV. (Braune’s also) is not to 
be hastily rejected. ‘Be filled in spirit,” not in your carnal part, 
but in your spiritual. Alford attempts to combine both ideas, 
“let this be the region in, and the ingredient with which you are 
filled,” wvetya being the Christian’s “own spirit dwelt in and 
informed by the Holy Spirit of God.” This seems an impossible 
combination, or rather confusion of two distinct ideas. _Macpher- 
son, in order to secure a contrast between the “stimulation of 
much wine and the stimulation of a large measure of the Spirit,” 
represents the apostle as saying, “conduct yourselves like those 
that are possessed, but see to it that the influence constraining 
you is that of the Holy Spirit.” It is hardly too much to say that 
this is a reductio ad absurdum of the supposed antithesis. There 
is nothing about excitement, nor does St. Paul anywhere sanction 
such conduct. 

19. adodvres daurots. On éavrois= dAArfAors, see iv. 32. Not 
‘to yourselves,” AV.; ‘‘meditantes vobiscum,” Michaelis. Com- 
pare Pliny’s description, “‘carmen Christo quasi Deo dicere secum 
invicem” (éavrots) (Epp. x. 97). But the reference cannot be 
specially to religious services, as the context shows; cf. Col. 
ili, 16, 

Pahpots Kat Guvors cal wdais mveuparixais = Col. iil. 16, except 
that the copulas are there wanting. The distinction between these 
words is not quite agreed upon. wadrpds from wdAXew, primarily 
the plucking of the strings, is used by classical authors to mean 
the sound of the harp, and hence any strain of music. The Schol. 
on Aristoph. Aves, 218, says: Warpos xupiws, 6 THs KiOdpas Fyos. 
Cyrilli Zex. and Basil on Ps. xxix. define it: Adyos povatxds, oray 
eipv0uws Kara Tovs dppovixots Adyous mpos TO Opyavoy Kpovera, And 
to the same effect Greg. Nyss. It occurs frequently in the Sept., 
not always of sacred music, ¢.g. 1 Sam. xvi. 18 of young David, 
eiddra tov Wadpov, te. playing on the harp. 

vuvos 1S properly a song of praise of some god or hero. 
Armian says: vpvou pev és tovs Oeovs rototvrat, éxawvot dé és avOpu- 
mous (Exped. Alex. iv. 11. 3). Augustine’s definition is well 
known: ‘“Oportet ut, si sit hymnus, habeat haec tria, et laudem, 
et Dei, et canticum.” Hence ipvety, to praise by a hymn. 

goy, from deidw, gdw, seems to have originally meant any kind 
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of song, but was specially used of lyric poetry. It is frequently 
used in Sept. (Ex. xv. 1; Deut. xxxi. 19-22; Judg. v. 1, 12, etc.) 
xvevparixais is omitted by Bde, and bracketed by Lachmann. Not only 

is it attested by superabundant authority, but it seems essential as a further 
definition of the preceding word or words. Probably it is to be taken (as by 
Hofmann and Soden) with all three. é» is prefixed to yadwmois in B P 17 


677, Vulg., Jerome, and admitted to the margin by WH. After rreus. A 
adds dy xdpirt, clearly from Col. iii. 16. 


qdovres Kat Wdddovres TH Kapdia Spav 7G Kuplo. 

Rec. has é» before rg «., with KL most mss., Syr-Harcl. Arm., while 
Lachm. reads éy rails xapéias, with N° A DGP, It. Vulg. Boh. Syr-Pesh. 
Harcl. mg. But &* B have the singular without éy, and so Origen. In 
Col. iii. 16 all MSS. have é», and most MSS. and Vss. the plural, DK L 
reading the singular. 

Chrysostom interprets év rj xapdiq as meaning “heartily or 
sincerely”; pera cuvécews mpooéyxovres, t.¢. from the heart, not 
merely with the mouth. But this would be é« rjs xapdias without 
bpow. 

20. ebxaptoroivres wdvrote Orép wdvrwy. “Even,” says Chrysos- 
tom, “if it be disease or poverty. It is nothing great or wonderful 
if when prosperous you give thanks. What is sought is that when 
in affliction you do so. Nay, why speak of afflictions here? we 
must thank God for hell,” explaining that we who attend are much 
benefited by the fear of hell, which is placed as a bridle upon us: 
a profoundly selfish view, to which he was no doubt led only by 
the wish to give the fullest meaning to wavrwy. Jerome is more 
sober: ‘Christianorum virtus est, etiam in his quae adversa 
putantur, referre gratias creator.” But St. Paul is not specially 
referring to adversity ; on the contrary, the context shows that 
what he had particularly in his mind was occasion of rejoicing. 
Theodoret, however, takes wavrwy as masc., that we must thank 
God for others who have received Divine blessing. But there is 
nothing in the context to favour this. 

év dvépart tol Kupiou hpav ‘Ingod Xpioroé. When I speak of 
doing something in the name of another, this may mean either 
that I do it as representing him, that is, by his authority, or if the 
action is entirely my own, that I place its significance only in its 
reference to him. When an apostle commands in the name of 
Christ, this is in the former sense ; when I pray or give thanks in 
the same name, it is as His disciple and dependent on Him. 

To Oe xat Martpi, see i. 3. There is no need to refer zarpi 
here to ( hrist; the article rather leads to the sense, “God, who is 
also the Father,” namely, of us. 

21. Srotagcopevas ddAnAots ev GoBw Xprotod. 


Xpioroh with NABLP, Vulg. Syr. (both) Boh. etc. Oeo8 of Rec. is in 
most cursives, and D has Xpiorod '1ycot; G, Inood Xpuoroi. As pbBos Xpicrod 
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is not found elsewhere, copyists naturally wrote $é8os @Qeo8, which was 
familiar. 7 

“In the fear of Christ,” #e. with reference for Him as the 
guiding motive. 

“Submitting yourselves.” The connexion of this with the preced- 
ing seems rather loose. Ellicott says: “the first thre > [clauses] 
name three duties, more or less specially in regard to God, the 
last a comprehensive moral duty in regard to man,” suggested by 
the thought of the humble and loving spint which is the principle 
of edyapioria. This does not meet the difficulty of the connexion. 
Alford refers back to pa peOvox., “not blustering, but being sub- 
ject,” and Eadie is inclined to the same view; but this is forced, 
and requires us to interpolate something which is not indicated by 
anything in the text. Much the same may be said of Findlay’s 
view. He illustrates by reference to the confusion in the Church 
meetings in the Corinthian Church (1 Cor. xiv. 26-34), “when he 
urges the Asian Christians to seek the full inspiration of the 
Spirit, and to give free utterance in song to the impulses of their 
new life, he adds this word of caution.” This supplies too much, 
and besides, izoragaopuevor would be an unsuitable word to express 
such readiness to give way in the matter of prophesying as St. 
Paul directs in 1 Cor. Bloomfield, taking a similar view, supposes 
that what is insisted on is subordination to a leading authority. 
This preserves the sense of tor., but not of adAA7jAos. Blaikie 
refers back to ver. 15. 

In considering the connexion it must be borne in mind that 
trrordcaeoOe in the next verse is in all probability not genuine, so 
that the verb has to be supplied from troracadpevor. There is 
therefore no break between v7. 21 and 22. Further, the whole 
following section, which is not a mere digression, depends on the 
thought expressed in this clause of which it is a development. To 
suppose a direct connexion with wAnpotoGe év wv. does not yield a 
suitable sense. The connexion with the preceding context is, in 
fact, only in form, that with what follows is in substance. From 
iv. 32 we have a series of precepts expressed in imperatives and 
participles depending on yiveorOe, repuraretre ; Soxtpdlovtes, é€ayopa- 
Copevor, AaAoivres. Ver. 18 interrupts the series by a direct im- 
perative, as in wv. 3ff., 12 ff. St. Paul elsewhere (Rom. xii. 9g) 
carries on in participles a serics of precepts begun in a different 
construction, aroorvyovwres 1d zovypov, x.t.A. It is therefore 
quite natural that here, where the participles AaAotyres, edxap., 
though not put for imperatives, yet from their connexion involve 
a command, he should make the transition to the new section 
easy by continuing to use the participle. Comp. 1 Pet. 1. 18, 
lili, 1. Meyer admits that it is no objection to this that in what 
follows we have only the troragis of the wives, while the iraxoy of 
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the children and servants in ch. vi. cannot be connected with 
wrotraca.; for in classical writers also, after the prefixing of such 
absolute nominatives which refer collectively to the whole, often 
the discourse passes over to one part only. But he thinks that 
in that case ai yuvaixes would necessarily have a special verb cor- 
relative with tor. It is not easy to see the force of this. 

22-83. Special injunctions to husbands and wives. Wives to be 

subject to thetr husbands, husbands to love their wives. This rela- 
tionship ts illustrated by that of Christ and the Church. As Christ 
ts the Head of the Church, which ts subject to Christ, so the husband 
ts the head of the wife, who is to be subject to the husband ; and 
Christ's love for the Church its to be the pattern of the man’s love 
Jor his wife. The analogy, indeed, ts not perfect, for Christ ts not 
only the Head of the Church which ts His body, but ts also the 
Saviour of tt; but this does not affect the purpose of the comparison 
here. 

22, ai yuvaixes Tots iSiors dvSpdoww ds TH Kupiw, So without a 
verb B, Clement (when citing vv. 21-25), Jerome’s Greek MSS. His 
note is, “ Hoc quod in Latinis exemplaribus additum est: sudbditae 
sint, in Graecis Codd. non habetur.” iroraccécOwoay is added 
after advipacw in NAP 17 a/. Vulg. Goth. Arm. Boh. etc, and 
Clement (when citing ver. 22 only). dtroraccecGe in K L most 
mss., Syr. (both), Chrys. DG also have imordooecOe, but after 
yevaixes. Lachmann adopted troraccéoOwoay, but later critical 
editors read without the verb. The testimony of Jerome, who 
knew of no Greek MSS. with the verb, is very important. No 
reason can be imagined for its omission if it had been in the text 
originally, whereas the reason for its insertion is obvious, and was 
stated even by Erasmus: “adjectum, ut apparet, quo et sensus 
sit lucidior, et capitulum hoc separatim legi queat, si res ita 
postulet.” The latter reason is particularly to be noted. The 
diversity in the MSS. which have the verb 1s also of weight. ‘The 
shorter reading agrees well with the succinct style of St. Paul in 
his practical admonitions. 

idcos is more than a mere possessive, yet does not imply an 
antithesis to ‘‘other men”; it seems rather to emphasise the rela- 
tionship, as in the passage quoted from Stobaeus by Harless (/ori/, 
Pp. 22): @eavo 7 IIv@ayopixyn pirccogos epwrnfleica ti mparov ein 
yuvaike TOTS div, Eby, apéoxew avdpt. Compare also Acta Thomae, 
p. 24 (ed. Thilo): otrws ef as roAty ypovoy cvpBiwcaca rq idiw avdpt. 
That the word was not required to prevent misconception of 
avépact is shown by its absence in the parallel, Col. iii. 18. 

ws TS Kuptw, not “as to their lord,” which would have been 
expressed in the plural, but “as to the Lord Christ,” “as” not 
meaning in the same manner as, but expressing the view they are 
to take of their submission ; compare vi. 6, 7. ‘‘ Sudjectio quae ab 
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uxore praestatur viro simul praestatur ipsi Domino, Christo,” 
Bengel. So Chrysostom: 6ray treixys ta dvdpt, ds re Kupiw 
SovrAcvovca i7yod meiPer Oar, 

23. Ste dvijip éott Kepadt THs yuvarkds. Assigns the reason of 
@s to Kupiw. The article before dvjp in Rec. has no uncial 
authority in its favour. ‘A husband is head of his wife.” 

ds Kai, “as also.” Compare 1 Cor. xi. 3, zavros dvdpos 7 
xepary 6 Xpurros dori, xepary 5% yuvarxds & dvijp, xepary Se rod 
Xpiorov 6 Weds. 

5 Xptords edad) Tis exxAnolas adrds cwrhp Tod cdparos, 

Rec. has xal airés éort o., with 8° DK LP most mss., Syr. (both) 
Arm. But the shorter reading is that of S* ABD*G, Vulg. The added 
words are an obvious gloss. Boh. has éore without «al, and Aeth. xal with- 
out dors. 

The apostle having compared the headship of the husband to 
that of Christ, could not fail to think how imperfect the analogy 
was; he therefore emphatically calls attention to the point of 
difference ; as if he would say : ‘“‘ A man is the head of his wife, even 
as Christ also is head of the Church, although there is a vast 
difference, since He is Himself the Saviour of the body, of which 
He is the head ; but notwithstanding this difference,” etc. Calvin 
already proposed this view: ‘“‘ Habet quidem id peculiare Christus, 
quod est servator ecclesiae; nihilominus sciant mulieres, sibi maritos 
praeesse, Christi exemplo, utcunque pari gratia non polleant.” So 
Bengel concisely: “Vir autem non est servator uxoris; in eo 
Christus excellit; hinc sed sequitur.” Chrys. Theoph. and 
Oecum., however, interpret this clause as equally applicable to 
the husband. kai yao 1) xepady tov capatos cwrnpia éotiv, Chrys. 
And more fully Theoph.: duvep xai 6 Xpioros trys éxxAnoias dv 
Kear, mpovocirat aitys Kai owler’ ovTw Tovey Kal 6 dyyp, TwrHp TOV 
TwHparos avrov, Tovréote THS yuvatkds. Tas obv OdK ddeiAe trordo- 
ceoOar TH KeparAyq TO Copa, TH Tpovoovpery Kai owlo'on. So 
Hammond and many others. But airds cannot refer to any 
subject but that which immediately precedes, viz. 6 Xpuords. 
Moreover, to use gpa without some qualification for the wife 
would be unintelligible; nor is owrjp ever used in the N.T. 
except of Christ or God. 

24. adda ds 4 exxAnoia Srordocetat to Xpiote, odTws Kal al 
yuvaixes tots dvipdow. There is much difference of opinion as to 
the force to be assigned to dAAd. Olshausen takes it as intro- 
ducing the proof drawn from what precedes; and similarly De 
Wette, “But (aber) if the man is your head,” a sense which dAAd 
(which is not=6é) never has. Eadie gives the word “an anti- 
thetic reference,” such as adAAa sometimes has after an implied 
negative. He interprets: “do not disallow the marital headship, 
for it is a divine institution —éAAd,—but,” etc. He refers for 
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this nse of dAAd to Luke vii. 7; John vii. 49 ; Rom. iii. 31, viii. 37; 
1 Cor. vi. 8, 1x. 12. The fact that in most of these cases we might 
not incorrectly render ‘“ Nay,” or “ Nay, on the contrary,” shows 
how unlike the present passage they are. Nor are 2 Cor. viii. 7, 
xill. 4; 1 Tim. 1. 15, 16, or the other passages which he cites, at 
all parallel ; and the negative to which he supposes dAAd¢ to refer 
(“do not disallow,” etc.) is not even hinted at in the text. His 
objection to the interpretation here adopted is that it sounds like 
atruism. Harless and others take dAAa to be simply resumptive ; 
but the main thought has not been interrupted, and there is no 
reason for rejecting its adversative force. Hofmann, like Eadie, 
reads into the text an objection which dé\Ad repels, “but even 
where the husband is not this (namely, a ourip Tov o., making 
happy his wife, as Christ the Church), yet,” etc. The view here 
preferred 1 is adopted by Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Braune, Moule, etc. 

év wavri. It is presupposed that the authority of the husband 
is in accordance with their relation as corresponding to that of 
Christ to the Church. “ds etaeBéor vopoberiv rpooréfexe rd ey 
wavrt,” Theodoret. 


Gomwep of the Rec. is the reading of D°K L and most mss,; but ds, 
RAD*GP 17 677 etc. (B omits.) 

las is xed to dydpdow by AD°K LP, Vss., but om. by NBD*G 
17 67%, It clearly been introduced from ver. 22, 


25. of Gvdpes, dyanare tas yuvaixas. 


Rec. adds éaurév, with DKL,S : — but NAB 17, Clem. (when 
giving the whole passage) omit. G ad 


caus kat 6 Xptords, x.7.A. “Si omnia rhetorum argumenta in 
unum conjicias, non tam persuaseris conjugibus dilectionem 
mutuam quam hic Paulus” (Bugenhagen). Meyer also well 
observes: ‘It is impossible to conceive a more lofty, more ideal 
regulation of married life, and yet flowing immediately from the 
living depth of the Christian consciousness, and, therefore, capable 
of practicable application to all concrete relations.” Chrysostom’s 
comment is very fine: ‘‘ Hast thou seen the measure of obedience? 
hear also the measure of love. Wouldst thou that thy wife should 
obey thee as the Church doth Christ? have care thyself for her, as 
Chnist for the Church; and if it should be needful that thou 
shouldest give thy life for her, or be cut to pieces a thousand times, 
or endure anything whatever, refuse it not; yea, if thou hast 
suffered this thou hast not done what Christ did, for thou doest 
this for one to whom thou wert already united, but He for her who 
rejected Him and hated Him... He brought her to His feet by 
His great care, not by threats nor fear nor any such thing; so do 
thou conduct thyself towards thy wife.” 

26. iva adrhy dy:doy xabapicas tH Aoutp@ Tod TBatos év pypan. 
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The immediate purpose of éavrév mapédwxev, ver. 25. dyuoy is 
clearly not to be limited to “consecration” ; it includes the actual 
sanctification or infusion of holiness. It is the positive side, 
xalapicas expressing the negative, the purification from her former 
sins. But as the remoter object is iva mapaoryjon, the ceremonial 
idea of dy:aferv appears to be the prominent one here. Logically, 
xaGapifew precedes dyafew, chronologically they are coincident ; 
cf. 1 Cor. vi. 11, GAAG amedovoacbe, GAAA wyiacOnre. The tense 
of xafapicas by no means requires the translation “after He had 
purified ” (cf. i. 9), which would probably have been expressed by 
a passive participle agreeing with airj, indeed xadapilwy would 
have been quite inappropriate. 

7 Aovtpo tr. v. “By the bath of water,” distinctly referring to 
baptism, and probably with an allusion in Aovrpo to the usual bath 
of the bride before the marriage; the figure in the immediate 
context being that of marriage. 

év pyyatt. The first question is as to the connexion. By 
Augustine the phrase is supposed to qualify ra Aourpe@ rod vd., 
*‘accedit verbum ad elementum et fit sacramentum.” 

But as the combination is strange, and neither ro Aourpoy nor 
ro towp can form with év fyyare a single notion (like 7 xions & 
Xp.), this would require the article to be repeated. ‘The interpre- 
tation, “the bath resting on a command” (Storr, Peile, Klopper), 
would require év f. Xpurrot. Meyer, following Jerome, connects 
the words with dyacn, “having purified with the bath of water, 
may sanctify her by the word.” The order of the words 1s strongly 
against this, and, besides, we should expect some addition to 
xafap., which should suggest the spiritual signification of ‘“ purify- 
Ing with water.” 

It is therefore best connected with xa@apioas. But as to the 
meaning? Alford, Eadie, Ellicott, Meyer take pjua to mean the 
gospel or preached word taught preliminary to baptism. f7pe Is, 
no doubt, used in this sense (not in Acts x. 37 but) Rom. x. 17, 
pyya Xpiorov ; but there it is defined by Xprorov, as in ver. 8 by 
THs miotews ; indeed, pyya is there used, not because of any special 
appropriateness, but for the sake of the quotation. Elsewhere we 
have pia cov, Eph. vi. 17. It is far, indeed, from being correct 
to say that “the gospel” is “the usual meaning of the Greek 
term,” as Eadie states, referring, in addition to the passages 
mentioned above, to Heb. vi. 5 (where the words are @eot pryu) : 
Acts x. 44, Ta pyyara tatta: x1. 14, AaAnoe: pyyata mrpos oe. In 
these last two places it is obvious that fara means simply 
“words” or “‘ sayings,” as in Acts xxvi. 25, where St. Paul says of 
his speech before Festus, dAyBetas xat owppoor'vys pypata aropbey- 
yopa. See also Acts il, 14, évwricacbe ra pyyard pov. Needless 
to say that pia is used of single sayings very frequently. There 
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may be even zovnpov pijpa or dpyov pjpa (not to mention cases where 
pypa. is used for “a thing nendoned? : see on Lukei. 65). That 
the word is most frequently used, not to signify a Divine or sacred 
saying, but where the connexion implies such a saying, is simply a 
result of the fact that there was little occasion (in the Epp. none) 
to refer to other jyyara. There is no example of pypya by itself 
meaning “the gospel” or anything like this. Had it the article 
here, indeed, there would be good reason for maintaining this 
interpretation. 

The Greek commentators understand jjya of the formula of 
baptism. Totty ; says Chrysostom, év évépare tov Tlarpés xai rod 
Yiod «ai rod dyfov IIvevparos. It is true, as Estius remarks, that 
if this were the sense we should expect xai pjparos; and Harless 
adds that these definite words could hardly be referred to except 
with the article, ro pyyar.. But although “of water and pyya” 
might, perhaps, have been expected, év is quite admissible ; com- 
pare éy érayyeXig, vi. 2. - The objections from the absence of the 
article, and from the fact that f7ya has not elsewhere this meaning, 
fall to the ground when we consider that it is not alleged or sup- 
posed that pia of itself means the formula of baptism; it retains 
its indefinite meaning, and it is only the connexion with the refer- 
ence to baptism in the preceding words that defines what p7jya is 
intended. So Soden. Moule renders, “attended by, or condi- 
tioned by, an utterance,” which would agree well with this inter- 
pretation. He explains it as “the revelation of salvation embodied 
in the name of the Father, the Son, and Holy Ghost.” Macpher- 
son denies the reference to baptism, and thinks it more natural to 
speak of the cleansing as effected by the bathing (“ washing,” AV.) 
rather than in the bath, especially as “of water” is added. ‘The 
reference is most probably to the bath of the bride before mar- 
riage.” Yes, such a reference there is; but what is it which the 
reader is expected to compare with the bridal bath? As there is 
no particle of comparison, the words imply that there is a Aovrpov 
voaros, which is compared to the bath. And surely baptism could 
not fail to be suggested by these words to the original readers. 
As to Aoutpdy, besides the meaning ‘“‘water for bathing,” it has the 
two senses of the English “ bath,” viz. the place for varning and 
the action ; but it does not mean “ washing.” 

27. tva wapacmoy ards dauré, x.t.A. The remoter object of 
mapéowxey depending on ayidoy, etc. The verb is used, as in 
2 Cor. x1. 2, of the presentation of the bride to the bridegroom, 
maplévoy ayvnv mapasricat te Xporo, The interpretation, “ present 
as an offering” (Harless), is opposed to the context as well as 
inconsistent with éavra aires is the correct reading, and 
emphasises the fact that it is Christ who, as He gave Himself to 
sanctify the Church, also presents her to Himself. This presenta- 
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tion is not complete in this life, yet Bengel correctly says: “id 
valet suo modo jam de hac vita.” 
atrés is the reading of N ABD* GL, Vulg. Syr-Harcl. ete. The Rec. 
has atrijy, with D° K most mss., Syr-Pesh., Chrys. The latter is the read- 
ing which would most readily occur to the copyist; no copyist would be 
likely to depart from it if he had it before him, but adrés has a peculiar 
emphasis. 

évSogov thy éxxAnotav, The tertiary predicate é&dofov is placed 
with emphasis before its substantive. Not “a glorious Church,” 
but “the Church, glorious,” “that He might present the Church 
to Himself, glorious.” 

3) €xougay omidov. ozidos, which also occurs 2 Pet. il. 13, is a 
word of later Greek (Plutarch, etc.) for xyAis; dowtAos occurs four 
times in N.T. 

6d’ tva f. Changed structure, as if iva pi éxy had preceded ; 
compare ver. 33. 

28. oUtws is connected by Estius and Alford with as following : 
“So... as.” This is not forbidden by grammatical considera- 
tions ; for in spite of Hermann’s rule, that the force of ovrws is “ut 
eo confirmentur fraccedentia,” it is used with reference to what 
follows, introduced by ws or dovzep, both in classical writers and in 
N.T. Compare rovs otrws émiorapeévous ciety ds ovdeis av adXos 
dtvatto (Isocr. ap. Rost and Palm. éorw yap otrws domep obros 
éwvéret, Soph. Trach. 475, is not a good instance, for otrws may 
very well be referred to what precedes). And in N.T. 1 Cor. 
lil, 15, ovrw d5é ws dea wvpds: cf. iv. 1. But in such cases ovrws has 
some emphasis on it, and apart from that it yields a better sense 
here to take otrws as referring to the preceding statement of 
Christ’s love for the Church. ‘Even so ought husbands. . .” 
If xaé is read betore ot avdpes, as Treg. WH. and RV., the latter 
view is alone possible. 

The position of d¢eiAovew varies in the MSS. x>K L 17 and most have 
it before ol dvdpes, AD GP after. The latter group add «al before ol dvédpes, 


and of the former group B17. As the position of the verb would hardly be 
a reason for inserting xal, it may be presumed to be genuine. 


ws Ta dautov odpara. The sense just ascertained for ovtrws 
determines this to mean “as being their own bodies”; and this 
agrees perfectly with what follows: “he that loveth his own wife 
loveth himself.” Moreover, although we speak of a man’s love 
for himself, we do not speak of him as loving his body or having 
an “affection” for it (Alford) ; and to compare a man’s love for his 
wife to his love (?) for his “‘ body,” would be to suggest a degrad- 
ing view of the wife, as, indeed, Grotius does, saying: “sicut 
corpus instrumentum animi, ita uxor instrumentum viri ad res 
domesticos, ad quaerendos liberos.” Plutarch comes nearer to the 
apostle’s view: xpareiy det tov dvdpa ris yuvatkds, obx ws Seororny 
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Kryjparos, GAN’ as Yuyy odparos, cvprabotvra Kal cuprepuxdta TH 
etvoig. domep otv owparos éore xyder Oar BH SovAevovra tais Hdovais 
avrov Kal rais éwiOvpiats’ otTw yvvaikos dpxew eddppaivovta Kat 
xaptlopevoy (Con. Praec. p. 422, quoted by Harless). The mean- 
ing is, Even as Christ loved the Church as that which is His 
body, so also should husbands regard their wives as their own 
bodies, and love them as Christ did the Church. 

5 dyanav thy dautrod yuvaixa éautév dyand. This is neither 
identical with the preceding nor an inference from it, but rather 
an explanation of as ra éavréy cwpara. If the latter words meant, 
“as they do their own bodies,” they would fall immeasurably 
short of this. It is, however, going beyond the bounds of 
psychological truth to say that a man’s love for his wife is but 
“ complying with the universal law of nature by which we all love 
ourselves,” or that it ‘tis in fact self-love,” whether ‘a hallowed 
phasis” of it or not. If it were so, there would be no need to 
enforce it by precept. Although the husband’s love for his wife 
may be compared to what is called his love for himself, inasmuch 
as it leads him to regard her welfare as his own, and to feel all 
that concerns her as if it concerned himself, the two mental facts 
are entirely different in their essence. There is no emotion in 
self-love ; it is the product of reason, not of feeling; and it is a 
“law” of man’s nature, not in the sense of obligation (although there 
is a certain obligation belonging to it), but in the sense that it 
necessarily belongs to a rational nature. The basis of conjugal 
love is wholly different, and is to be found, not in the rational 
part of man’s nature, but in the affections. The love is reinforced 
by reflection, and made firm by the sense of duty; but it can 
never become a merely rational regard for another’s happiness, as 
*‘self-love”” is for one’s own. 

To refer to the stirring remarks of Chrysostom above cited, 
when a man gives his life for his wife, is that an exercise of 
*‘self-love” ? Surely no more than when a mother gives her life 
for her child.. There is none of this false philosophy in the 
language of St. Paul. 

29. rhv éautoi odpxa. The word is, no doubt, chosen with 
reference to the oap& pia, quoted ver. 31. It is not perhaps 
correct, however, to say that it is so chosen instead of owpa, for 
it is hardly probable that the apostle would have used cape in 
this connexion in any case. Rather, the whole sentence is sug- 
gested by the thought of capé pia. 

30. Ste péAn €opev To cwpatos avroi. Rec. adds é& tis 
capKos atrov kai é« Tav doTéwy avrod, 

For the insertion are 8° DG LP (K has rod owparos for rév 
éoréwy) nearly all cursive mss., It. Vulg. Syr. (both) Amm., Iren. 
Jerome, etc. 
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For the omission x* A B 17 672, Boh. Eth., Method. Euthal. 
Ambrst. and apparently Origen. 


It will be seen that the MSS. which omit decidedly outweigh those that 
insert. Ellicott speaks of the testimony of & as ‘‘divided,” which seems 
a singular way of neutralising the evidence of the earlier scribe by that of a 
seventh-century corrector. 

It is an obvious suggestion that the words might have been omitted by 
homoeoteleuton. Reiche, who accepted the words (writing before the dis- 
covery of &), rightly observes that this can hardly be admitted in the case of 
so many witnesses. He prefers to suppose that they were omitted in con- 
sequence of offence being taken at the apparently material conception 
presented ; and some other critics have adopted the same view. The 
objection must have been very strong which would lead to such a deliberate 
omission. But there is no reason to suppose that the words would have 
given offence, especially considering such words as ‘‘a spirit hath not flesh 
and bones as ye see Me have,” not to mention ‘‘ eating My flesh and drinking 
My blood.” Nor do the ancient commentators indicate that any such 
difficulty was felt. Irenaeus, after quoting the words, adds: ‘‘non de 
spirituali aliquo et invisibili homine dicens haec; spiritus enim neque ossa 
neque carnes habet,” etc. Indeed, an ancient reader would be much more 
likely to regard the words as a natural expansion of uéAxn Tod odparos avrod. 
On the other hand, nothing was more likely than that the words should be 
added from recollection of the passage in Genesis, quoted in ver. 31. It is 
objected to this, that the words are not quoted with exactness, ‘‘ bone” 
preceding ‘‘fiesh” in Gen, This is to assume an exactness of memory 
which is at“least questionable., Once added, the ordinary copyist would, of 
course, prefer the longer text. 

As to the internal evidence, on careful consideration it will be found 
strongly in favour of the shorter text. When Christ is called the Head or 
Foundation, and the Church the Body or House, the language is that of 
analogy, #.e. it suggests, not resemblance of the objects, but of relations ; 
Christ in Himself does not resemble a H{[ead or a Foundation-stone, but His 
relation to the Church resembles the relation of the head to the body and of 
the foundation-stone to the building. But what relation is suggested by the 
bones of Christ? Or if swparos be understood us the figurative or mystical 
body, what conceivable meaning can be attached to the bones thereof? 
This fundamental difficulty is not faced by any commentator. While trying 
to attach some meaning to the clause, they do not attempt to show any 
appropriateness in the languaye. The utmost that could be said is that the 
words express an intimate connexion; but unless this was a proverbial form of 
expression, of which there is no evidence, this, besides losing the force of éx, 
would leave the difficulty unsolved. Moreover, the clause is so far from 
carrying out the uéA7n rod o., that it introduces an entirely different figure. 
This is disguised in the AV. 

Had the words been ‘‘of His flesh and of His blood,” we might have 
understood them as alluding to the Eucharist ; and it is worth noting that 
several expositors have supposed that there is such an allusion; but the 
mention of ‘‘ flesh and bones” instead of ‘‘ flesh and blood” is fatal to 
this. 


The reader may desire to know how the omitted clause has 
been interpreted. Chrysostom, in the first instance, explains it 
of the incarnation, by which, however, Christ might rather be said 
to be “from our flesh.” It is no answer to this to say, with Estius, 
‘‘in hac natura ipse caput est,” which is to change the figure. 
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Besides, it is true of all men, not only of Christians, that in this 
sense they are of the same flesh as Christ; but this again is not 
the meaning of éx. Alford says: “As the woman owed her 
natural being to the man, her source and head, so we owe our 
spiritual being to Christ, our Source and Head”; and similarly 
Ellicott, Meyer, etc. Surely a strange way of saying that our 
spiritual being is derived from Christ. to say that we are from 
His bones! Others, as above mentioned, interpret of communion 
in the Eucharist (so in part Theodoret and Theophylact, also 
Harless and Olshausen). 

Not without reason did Riickert come to the conclusion that it 
was doubtful whether St. Paul had any definite meaning in the 
words at all. 

81. dvti rovrou = évexey tovrov. Compare the use of dyri in 
dv’ Sv. Then the sense will be: because a man is to love his 
wife as Christ the Church. V. Soden, however, takes dvri rovrov 
to mean “instead of this,” viz. instead of hating (ver. 29), observ- 
ing that the conclusion of this verse returns to the main idea there, 
£.¢. 9) €avrovd capf. See on Lk. xii. 3. 

katahetwer avOpwiros, «.t.A. A quotation from Gen. ii. 24, 
which might have been introduced by “as it is written”; but with 
words so familiar this was needless. , 

Most commentators interpret this verse of Christ, either 
primarily or secondarily. So Jerome: “primus vates Adam hoc 
de Christo et ecclesia prophetavit ; quod reliquerit Dominus noster 
atque Salvator patrem suum Deum et matrem suam coelestem 
Jerusalem.” So many moderns, including Alford, Ellicott, Meyer, 
the last mentioned, however, referring the words to the Second 
Coming, the tense being future. Ellicott thinks this is pressing 
the tense unnecessarily, whereas it may have the ethical force of 
the future, for which he refers to Winer, § 40. 6, whose examples 
are wholly irrelevant to Ellicott’s purpose. If the passage is inter- 
preted of Christ it refers to a definite fact, and the future must have 
its future sense. Understood of Christ, the expressions dv@pwiros 
for Christ, and ‘leave his father and mother,” for “leave His seat 
in heaven,” are so strange and so unlike anything else in St. Paul, 
that without an express intimation by the writer it is highly un- 
reasonable so to interpret them. Can we imagine St. Paul writing, 
“Christ will leave His father and His mother and will cleave to 
His wife, the Church”? We might not be surprised at such an 
expression in a mystical writer of the Middle Ages, but we should 
certainly not recognise it as Pauline. It 1s, if possible, less likely 
that he should say the same thing, using avOpwros instead of 
Xpicros, and expect his readers to understand him. If the future 
is given its proper meaning, the expression “leaving His seat at the 
rigit hand of God” is inappropriate. 
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On the other hand, the whole passage treats of the duty of 
husbands, the reference to Christ and the Church being introduced 
only incidentally for the purpose of enforcing the practical lesson. 
It was, indeed, almost inevitable that where St. Paul was so full on 
the duty of the husband, he should refer to these words in Genesis 
in their proper original meaning. This meaning being so exactly 
adapted to enforce the practical precept, to take them otherwise, 
and to suppose that they are introduced allegorically, is to break 
the connexion, not to improve it. 

There are some differences of reading. The articles before 
watépa, and pyrépa are absent in B D*G, and are omitted by 
Lachm. and Treg., and bracketed by WH. Tischendorf omitted 
them in his 7th ed., but restored them in the 8th in consequence 
of the added evidence of &. airovd is added after warépa in 
xc A D° K LP, Syr-Pesh. Boh. from LXX; not in 8* B D*G 17, 
Vulg. Arm. airod is added after prépa in P 47, Vss. 

For xpos rnv yuvatxa, which is in N° B D°K L, Orig., rg yuracel is read 
by 8* AD*G. The readings in the Sept. also vary. 

82, 13 puoriprov TodTo péya €oriv, éy 52 Adyw eis Xpiordy nat 
eis Thy éxxAngiav. 

The second els is om. by B K and some other authorities. 


We must first determine the meaning of pvornprov and of péya. 
On the former word see on i. 9. It does not mean “a mysterious 
thing or saying,” “a saying of which the meaning is hidden or 
unfathomable.” As Sanday and Headlam observe (Rom. xi. 25), 
with St. Paul it is a mystery revealed. Again, as to peya, the 
English versions—not only the incorrect AV., “this is a great 
mystery,” but the grammatically correct RV., “this mystery is 
great ”—convey the idea that what 1s said is, that the mysteriousness 
is great, or, that the mystery is in a high degree a mystery. This is 
not only inconsistent with the meaning of pvor#prov, assuming, as 
it does, that “hiddenness” is the whole of its meaning (for to 
speak of a thing as in a high degree a revealed secret would be 
unintelligible), but it assigns to peya a meaning which does not 
belong to it. In English we may speak of great facility, great 
folly, simplicity, (zroAAn pwpia, ednOeia); great ignorance (moAAy 
dyvoia) ; great perplexity (zoAA7 amopia): but péyas is not so 
used, for it properly expresses magnitude, not intensity. These 
linguistic facts are sufficient to set aside a large number, perhaps 
the majority, of interpretations of the clause. The sense must be 
of this kind: ‘‘This doctrine of revelation is an important or 
profound one.” 

What, then, is the pvorpprov of which St. Paul thus speaks? 
Some suppose it to be this statement about marriage, which to the 
heathen would be new. But this requires us to take Aeyw in the 
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sense “J interpret,” or the like, which it does not admit. It is 
better to understand it as referring to the comparison of marriage 
with union of Christ with the Church. The latter clause, then, 
expressly points out that the former does not refer to marriage in 
itself, and A€yw has the same which it frequently has in St. Paul, 
“‘T mean.” 

V. Soden takes rotro to refer to what follows: ‘this secret, #.¢. 
that which I am about to say as the secret sense of this sentence, is 
great, but I say it in reference to Christ and the Church,” comparing 
1 Cor. xv. 51, pvoryptiov tuty Aeyw, This would be very elliptical. 

Hatch translates: ‘this symbol (sc. of the joining of husband 
and wife into one flesh) is a great one. I interpret it as referring 
to Chnist and to the Church” (Zssays, p. 61). 

The rendering of the Vulgate is: “Sacramentum hoc magnum 
est ; ego autem dico in Christo et in ecclesia.” There are several 
other places in which pvoryprov is rendered “sacramentum,” viz. 
Eph. 1. 9, iii. 3, 9; Col i. 273; 1 Tim. iti. 16; Rev. i. 20. 

It was, however, no doubt, the rendering in this passage which 
led to marriage being entitled a sacrament. In an encyclical 
of 1832 (quoted by Eadie) occurs the statement, ‘ Marriage is, 
according to St. Paul’s expression, a great sacrament in Christ and 
in the Church.” But the greatest scholars of the Church of Rome 
have rejected this view of the present passage. Cardinal Caietan 
says: ‘Non habes ex hoc loco, prudens lector, a Paulo conjugium 
esse sacramentum. Non enim dixit esse sacramentum, sed mys- 
terium.” And to the same effect Estius. Erasmus also says: 
“‘Neque nego matrimonium esse sacramentum, sed an ex hoc 
loco doceri possit proprie dici sacramentum quemadmodum 
baptismus dicitur, excuti volo.” As to the question whether 
marriage is properly to be reckoned a sacrament or not, this is 
very much a matter of definition. If sacrament is defined as in 
the Catechism of the Churches of England and Ireland and by 
other Reformed Churches, it is not, for it was not instituted by 
Christ. Even if we take Augustine's definition, ‘‘a visible sign of 
an invisible grace,” there would be a difficulty. But if every rite 
or ceremony which either is, or includes in it, a sign of something 
spiritual, is to be called a sacrament, then marriage is well entitled 
to the name, especially in view of the apostle’s exposition here, 
But to draw any inference of this kind from the present passage is 
doubly fallacious, for this is not the meaning of pvoryprov ; and, 
secondly, St. Paul expressly states that it is not to marriage that 
he applies the term, but to his teaching about Christ and the 
Church ; or, according to the interpretation first mentioned, to the 
meaning of the verse from Genesis. 

33. mAthy cat duets ot xa’ Ev Exagtos Thy équTo’ yuvaixa olTws 
Gdyandtw ws éautdv. 
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awdyv. ‘“ Howbeit—not to dwell on this matter of Christ and the 
Church, but to return to what I am treating of—.” 

Kai tes, ye also, viz. after the pattern of Christ. AV. drops 
the «ai, which is important. The precept is individualised by the 
€xagros, SO as to bring more home its force for each man. ds 
éaurdv, as being himself, ver. 28. 

4 82 yurh, tva poBijrar tév dvdpa.  yuvy is best taken asa 
nom. abs. and “the wife—let her see,” etc. On dofjrat, Oecum. 
rightly remarks: ws mpére yvvaixa goBeicba, py Sovdrorperis. 
‘‘Nunquam enim erit voluntaria subjectio nisi praecedat rever- 
entia,” Calvin. 

VL 1-9. Special injunctions to children and fathers, slaves and 
masters. Slaves are called on to regard their service as @ service 
done to Christ ; masters are reminded that they, too, are subject to the 
same Master, who has no respect of persons. 

1. td téxva, Staxovere Tots yovetow Sudv dv Kupiv. ev Kupiy is 
omitted by B D*G, but added in SA D*K LP, Vulg. Syr. etc. 
Origen expressly, who mentions the ambiguity of the construction, 
t.e. that it may be either rots év Kvupiw yovedow or taxovere ev K. 
If the words had been added from Col. iii, 20 they would probably 
have come after dixacov. Assuming that the words are genuine, as 
seems probable, the latter is the night construction. “In the 
Lord,” not as defining the limits of the obedience, év ols av py 
mpookpovons (ro Kupiw), Chrys., but rather showing the spirit in 
which the obedience is to be yielded. It is assumed that the 
parents exercise their authority as Christian parents should, and 
we cannot suppose that the apostle meant to suggest to the 
children the possibility of the contrary. 

ToUTo ydp €or Sixatoy, 1.6. kal dice Slkatov Kal td Tov vopov 
mpooracoerat, Theoph. Compare Col. iii. 20. From the children 
being addressed as members of the Church, Hofmann infers that 
they must have been baptized, since without baptism no one could 
be a member of the Church (Schriften, ii. 2, p. 192). Meyer’s 
reply, that the children of Christian parents were ay.oc by virtue of 
their fellowship with their parents (1 Cor. vii. 14), loses much of its 
point in the case of children who were past infancy when their 
parents became Christians. But no conclusion as to infant 
baptism can be deduced. 

2. Wms eoriv evrohkh mpd €v emayyeXia. yris, “for such is,” 
Alf. To translate “seeing it is” would be to throw the motive to 
obedience too much on the fact of the promise. 

mpwoty ev ém. has caused difficulty to expositors. The second 
commandment has something which resembles a promise attached. 
Origen, who mentions this difficulty, replies, first, that all the com- 
mandments of the Decalogue were mpwrai, being given first after the 
coming out of Egypt; or, if this be not admitted, that the promise 
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in the second commandment was a general one, not specially 
attached to the observance of that precept. The latter reply has 
been adopted by most modern commentators. Others have 
supposed “first” to mean “first in the second table”; but the 
Jews assigned five commandments to each table, as we learn 
from Philo and Josephus. See also Lev. xix. 3 and Rom. xiii. 9. 
The position of the precept in the former passage and its omission 
in the latter agree with this arrangement. In either case this 
would be the only commandment with promise. Meyer and 
Ellicott suppose, therefore, that it is not the Decalogue alone that 
is referred to. Brauneand Stier understand zpwrv as first in point 
of time, namely, the first which has to be learned. Compare Bengel 
(not adopting this view): “honor parentibus per obedientiam 
praesertim praestitus initio aetatis omnium praeceptorum obedi- 
entiam continet.” 

éy €mayyedia. Ellicott, Meyer, and others take this to mean 
‘in regard of, or, in point of, promise.” ‘The first command we 
meet with which involves a promise” (Ell.). Meyer compares 
Diod. Sic. xiii. 37, év St ebyeveia xai rAovTw mparos. But to make 
this parallel we should understand the words here: “foremost in 
promise,” #.e. having the greatest promise attached, or, at least, 
“having the advantage in point of promise,” which is not their 
interpretation. Chrysostom says: ov ry tage. elev airy mpuwrny, 
GANG TH erayyeAig, But it is precisely 77 rafec that Ell and Mey. 
make it first, only not of all the commandments. It is better, then, 
to take éy (with Alford) as=characterised by, accompanied with, 
so that we might translate “with a promise.” But to what 
purpose is it to state that this is the first command in order 
accompanied with a promise, especially when it would be equally 
true, and much to the purpose, to say that it is the only command 
with a promise? On the whole, therefore, remembering that it is 
children who are addressed, the interpretation of Stier and Braune 
seems preferable. Westcott and Hort give a place in their margin 
to a different punctuation, viz. placing the comma after zpury, and 
connecting érayyeAig. with iva. 

8. tva e5 cor yévnrat, x.t.A. The text in the Sept. proceeds: 
Kal iva paxpoxpoveos yevy et THs yas Hs Kupios 6 @eos cov didwot cot, 
The latter words are probably omitted purposely as unsuitable to 
those addressed. The future écy is to be regarded as dependent 
on tva,—a construction which is found elsewhere in St. Paul, as 
1 Cor. ix. 18, tva dddravov Ojow 76 ctayy.: Gal. il. 4, va tpas 
xatradovAwcovow. In Rev. xxii. 14 we have future and conjunctive, 
just as in classical writers future and conjunctive are used after 
ows. It is possible that €oy is used here because there was no 
aor. conj. of the verb. In the passage referred to in Rev, the 
future is éora 

12 
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4. xat ol wardpes, «af marks that the obligation was not all 
on the side of the children. So xai of Kvpros ver. 9. zarépes, 
“* patres potissimum alloquitur, nam hos facilius aufert iracundia,” 
Bengel. py wapopytlere, Col. iii, 21, py epebifere, “Do not 
irritate.” 

év maSeiq Kat vouBeolg Kupfov. satdefa occurs only in one 
other place in St. Paul, viz. 2 Tim. ll 16, raca ypady} . 
OperAywos . . . wpos madelav Hv ey Stxaroosvy. The verb rare 
also, although used of chastening in 1 Cor. xi. 32; 2 Cor. vi. 9, is 
employed in a wider sense in 2 Tim. ii. 25; Tit. ii. 12, There is 
no sufficient reason, then, for supposing that the two substantives 
here are distinguished, as Grotius thinks: “a:defa hic significare 
videtur institutionem per poenas: vovfeofa autem est ea institutio 
quae fit verbis,” followed by Ellicott and Alford. Rather, radela 
is, as in classical writers, the more general, vovbecia more specific, 
of instruction and admonition. vov@ecia is a later form for 
vovdérnots. Kupiov is not “concerning the Lord,” as Theodoret, 
etc..—a meaning which the genitive after such a word as vov@. can 
hardly have, but the subjective genitive ; the Lord is regarded as 
the guiding principle of the education. 

5. of Soihor, dwaxoveTe Trois Kara odpxa xuplors. This is the 
order in 8 ABP, etc. Rec. has rots xupiots xara odpxa, 

Bengel thinks that «. odpxa is added, because after the mention 
of the true xvpis it was not fitting to use «vp without qualifica- 
tion. In Col. iii. 22 a sentence intervenes, but still the reason 
holds good, for 6 Kvpios was their «vpios also xara swvetpa. 
deowrorns is the word used for the master >f slaves in the Pastorals 
and 1 Peter. 

pera $éBou xat tpdpov. These words are similarly associated 
in 1 Cor. ii. 35 2 Cor. vil. 15; Phil. ii, 12, expressing only anxious 
solicitude about the performance of duty, so that there is no 
allusion to the hardness of the service. In Col. iii. 22 it is poBov- 
pevor Tov KUptov. 

év dwidémmn THs Kapdias. The word dzAdrys is used severa 
times by St. Paul (by him only in the N.T.), and always indicates 
singleness and honesty of purpose, sometimes showing itself in 
liberality. (See Fritzsche’s note on Rom. xii. 8, vol. iL p. 62.) 
Here the meaning is the obvious one, there was to be no double- 
heartedness in their obedience, no feeling of reluctance, but 
Saar heartiness and goodwill. yep cai pera PdBov xai tpdpov 

Acvey, GAN’ obk ef evvouas, dAXG kaxovpyws, Oecum. 

ds TH Xpiotg, as ds rH Kupiv, v. 22, “so that your service to 
aah master is regarded as a service to Christ.” 

6. ph Kar dpOatpodouriay. “Not in the way of éf0.” The 
word is not found elsewhere except in Col. ili, 22, and may have 
been coined by St. Paul. The adjective d¢6aApddovros is found 
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in the Afost. Constit., but with reference to this passage (i p. 
299 A, ed. Cotel.). ‘The meaning is obvious. 

és dvOpwrdpecxor. This word is not found in classical writers ; 
it occurs in the Sept., Ps. lii. (liii.) 6; not as a rendering of our 
Hebrew text. It is also found in Psa/t. Sol. iv. 8, 10. This is the 
opposite of os r@ Xpior@ as well as of the following words, 

GAN’ ds BoGA0t Xprorod worodvres 75 O€Anpa Tod Ceod. tov before 
Xpiorod rests on insufficient authority, D° K L, etc., against * D* 
GLP, etc. Not subordinate to the following clause, as if it were 
“‘as servants who are doing,” etc., for the words are clearly in 
contrast to the preceding, and zrowodyres 16 6€X. has much more 
force if taken as a separate character. 

6, 7. éx Wuxis pet edvoias Soudedovres ds Ta Kupiv. ex Yuyys 
may be connected either with what precedes or with what follows. 
The latter connexion (adopted by Syr. Chrys. Jerome, Lachm. Alf. 
WH.) seems preferable, for rovotvres 6 O€Anpa Tov @cotd does not 
require such a qualification, nor is there any tautology in taking 
éx y. with the following, for these words express the source in the 
feeling of the servant towards his work; jer’ etvotas his feeling 
towards his master (Harless). Compare Raphel’s apt quotation 
from Xen.: ovxotv evrovay rporov, épynv eyo, Sejoet abrov [rv éri- 
Tporrov | Exe vot Kai Tois ois ef péAAOL dpKévety dvTi cod mapwy. (Oecon. 
xii. 5). Treg. puts a comma after etvotas, WH. after SovAcvovres. 

os before ro Kupiw rests on preponderant evidence, 8 A B D* 
GP, Vulg. Syr. It is omitted by D°K L. Internal evidence is 
in its favour, since dovA. r@ x. would be tautologous with SotAce 
Xpticrov. 

8, ciddres Ott Exacros & Ay wowjoy dyaldy, ToUTo Kopicerat wapd 
Kupiou. 

There is great uncertainty as to the reading. 

ort Exacros 8 dy (or dav) rorjoy, AD GP 17 37, Vulg. Arm. 

Sri Exacros édy rt, B, Petr. Alex. 

Ere édy re Exacros, L® 46 115. 

8 édy ri Exacros rothoy, L** and most cursives. This is the Rec. Text. 

rt (probably to be read 8 rt) édy rosjoy, N*, corrected by N* by the 
insertion of 5 before éds. 

There are minor variations. 

The best supported reading is that first mentioned, which is adopted by 
Treg. and Tisch. 8; but Meyer and Ellicott think the Rec. better explains 
the others. WH. adopt the reading of B. 

In the reading of Rec. the relative is to be understood as separated from 
vt by tmesis. Cf. Plato, Leggy. ix. 864 E, 4» dy reva xaraBrdypy. 

xoulcerat, & ABD®*G, is better attested than the Rec. xometras. rTo8 
also of Rec. before Kuplouv is rejected on the authority of all the chief 
uncials, 

xopl{er Gan is to receive back, as, for example, a deposit, hence 
here it implies an adequate return. Compare 2 Cor. v. 10, ive 
Kopiontat exacros Ta da TOU cwparos, and Col. iii. 25. 
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This lesson to slaves is equally a lesson for all kinds of service, 
as the following for all masters. 

9. al of upto. See on xal, ver. 4. 

Ta adrda wotetre. J/.¢. act in a similar manner, in the same 
spirit. De Wette refers it to dyabev. The Greek comm. pressed 
ra aura as if it meant dovAcdvere airois. 

dnévres thy dweiwdny. “Giving up your threatening.” The article 
indicates the well known and familiar threatening, ‘“‘ quemadmodum 
vulgus dominorum solet,” Erasmus. 

eiddéres, x.1.4, Wetstein cites a remarkable parallel from Seneca, 
Thyest. 607, ““Vos, quibus rector maris atque terrae Jus dedit 
magnum necis atque vitae, Ponite inflatos tumidosque vultus. 
Quicquid a vobis minor extimescit, Major hoc vobis dominus 
minatur! Omne sub regno graviore regnum est.” 


nal abrév cal tpev is supported by preponderant authority, X* (éavrdy) 
ABD*, Vulg. Boh. Arm., Petr. Alex. etc. D°G have xal atray duor: 
and most cursives, ry Spar tae oo ge ee of slaves 
(adrar) ere a unsuitable, in itself an in comparison 
with Col. iv. Pe Whether this eae account af the causes of the 
variation, it cannot be doubted that the reading attested by the best MSS. 
here is the more forcible, expressi not merely the fact that ‘‘ye also 
have a Master,” but that both you ad. they are subjects of the same Master. 


TpoowroAnpyia, like mpoowroAnprrys, and the verb zpoce- 
woAnprréw, is found only in N.T. and ecclesiastical writers. The 
expression zpécaov AauBavew has a different meaning in the N.T. 
from that which it had in the O.T. In the latter it only meant to 
show favour, in the former it is to show partiality, especially on 
account of external advantages. 

10-12. Exhortation to prepare for the spiritual combat by 
arming themselves with the panoply of God, remembering that they 
have to do with no mere mortal foes, but with spiritual powers. 

10. rod otros. So 8* AB 17. 

ro Arey. N° DGKLP, Chrys. ete. 


Meyer points out that B 17 have duvapnofobe instead of év8., a variation 
which Meyer thinks may have arisen from a confusion of the N of otwdr 
with the N of évduv., thus pointing to the reading Aowd». Properly, rod 
Aovwo§ means “henceforth, or the future,” Gal. vi. 17, in which sense 7d 
Aowrdy may also be used ; but the latter alone is used in the sense ‘for the 
rest,” Phil. iii. 1, iv. 8; 2 Thess. iii, 1. As the latter is the meaning here, 
we should expect 7d hour dy, 


dSedoi pou is added in Rec. before évduv., with x° K L P, most 
cursives, Syr. (both) Boh., but om. by x* BD 17, Arm. Aeth. 
AG, Vulg. Theodoret have adeAgoi without pov. It has probably 
come in by assimilation to other passages in which to Aourov 
occurs (see above). St. Paul does not address his readers thus in 
this Epistle. 

dvSuvapotobe, “Be strengthened.” Cf. Rom. iv. 20. Not 
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middle but passive, as elsewhere in N.T. (Acts ix. 22 ; Rom. iv. 20; 
2 Tim. ii. 1; Heb. xi. 34). The active occurs Phil. iv. 23; 1 Tim. 
i. 12; 2 Tim. iv.17. The simple verb dvwvapéw, which B 17 have 
here, is used in Col. i. 11 ,and according to x* A D* in Heb. x1. 34. 
évSuvvazotcGa occurs once in the Sept. Ps. li. (lii.) 7 rather in a bad 
sense. There is no reason why a verb which occurs once in the 
Sept. and several times in the N.T. should be said to be “‘ peculiar 
to the Alexandrian Greek.” 

kat év te Kpdree THs icxdos adtoé. Nota hendiadys. Compare 

i. 19. 

11, évddcac0e thy wavomhiav Tou Geos. Put on the panoply of 
God.” mavordéa occurs also in Luke xi. 22, The emphasis is 
clearly on zray. not on tov @eov. Observe the repetition in ver. 13, 
“of God,” #.e. provided by God, dzracw Sdtavéner tiv BaciAccyy wav- 
tevxiav, Theodoret. There is no contrast with other armour, nor 
is zavo7rAia to be taken as merely = “‘armatura.” The complete- 
ness of the armament is the point insisted on. St. Paul was, no 
doubt, thinking of the Roman soldiery, as his readers also would, 
although the Jewish armour was essentially the same. Polybius 
enumerates as belonging to the Roman mavor hia, shield, sword, 
greaves, spear, breastplate, helmet. St. Paul omits the spears, and 
adds girdle and shoes, which, though not armour, were an essential 
part of the soldier’s dress. 

mpds Td Suvacbar. ‘To the end that ye may be able.” orjvat 
apos, “to hold your ground against,” an expression suited to the 
military figure. 

Tas peBodeias. Cf. iv. 14. The plural expresses the concrete 
workings of the pefodeta, We can hardly press it as specially 
appropriate to the military metaphor and = * stratagems.” 

12. dtu odn Eotiv Hptv Hf wdAy wpds atpa Kat cdpxa, 

qyuav, with & A D° K L P and most mss. and Vss. 

vuiv, BD*G, Goth. Aeth., adopted by Lach., and admitted to the 
margin by Treg. and WH. The second person would very readily occur to 
a scribe, the whole context being in the second person. 

7 waAyn. “Our wrestling.” The word is suitable to zpds alua 
cat o., but not to the struggle in which the zavomAia is required. 
The word 1s indeed found in a more general sense (see Ellicott), 
but only in poetry, as “ wrestling” also might be used in our own 
tongue. But as the word is here used to describe what the 
struggle 1 is not, it is most natural to supply a more general word, 
such as 7 pax or paxeréov, in the following clause, according to 
an idiom frequent i in Greek writers. 

ala Kat odpxa, in this order here only. Jerome understands 
this of our own passions ; but that would be zpds ri capxa without 
alua, Moreover, the contrast is clearly not between foes within 
and foes without, but between human and superhuman powers. 
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mpds Tas dpyds, mpds tag Efoucias. See on i, 21. 

mpds TOs Koopoxpdropas. “ World-rulers.” The word xoopoxpa- 
rwp occurs in the Orphica (viii. 11, xi. 11), and is used by the 
Schol. on Aristoph. Wud. 397, Xeodyxwors 6 Bacrreds roy Alyyrriwy 
KoopoKxpatwp yeyovws. It frequently occurs in Rabbinical writers 
(transliterated), sometimes of kings whose rule was world-wide, as 
“tres reges xoopoxparopes, dominatores ab extremitate mundj ad 
extremitatem ejus, Nebucadnesar, Evilmerodach, Belsazar” (Sir 
Rab, iii. 4, ap. Wetst.); also of the four kings whom Abraham 
pursued (Bereshith Rabba, fol. 57.1). These are so called to add 
glory to Abraham’s victory. Also the angel of death is so called, 
and by the Gnostics the Devil (Iren. i. 1). In the Zest. XJJ Parr., 
Test. Sol. the demons say: mets éopey ra Aeyopeva orotxeia, of 
KOOpoKparopes TOU Kécpov Tovrov. It appears, therefore, that it 
differs from “rulers” in implying that their rule extends over the 
xéopos. Schoettgen supposes that St. Paul means the Rabbis and 
Doctors of the Jews, and he cites a passage from the Talmud 
where it is argued that the Rabbis are to be called kings; he also 
compares Agts iv. 26. But the context. appears to be decisive 
against such a view. The contest is clearly a spiritual one. Com- 
pare the designation of Satan as 5 @eds rot aidvos rovrov, 2 Cor. 
iv. 43 6 dpywy Tov xéopov rovrov, John xiv. 30. 

TOU oKdTous ToUTOU. 

So, without rod aiivos, x* A B D*G 17 673, Vulg. Boh. Syr- 
Pesh, and Harel. (text), etc. 


After oxérous, rod alévos is added by #*® D*K LP most mss. The 
words were not likely to be omitted because they seemed superfluous or diffi- 
cult to explain ; and an omission from homoeoteleuton is not to be supposed 
in the face of so many documents. They might, on the contrary, have been 
added as a gloss, the phrase oxérovus rovrov being rare. a 


mpds Ta TvEULaTLKd THS Tompias. ‘“ Against the spirt forces of 
wickeduess,” which belong to or are characterised by -rovypéa. 
RV. has “ Zos¢s of wickedness.” So Alford, Ellicott, Meyer, com- 
paring ro immo, “the cavalry,” Rev. ix. 16; 70 wodcruov, Herod. 
vii, 103; Ta Anorpixa, Polyaen. v. 14. 141. But these are not 
really parallel ; immov, primarily meaning “appertaining to trot,” 
hence “equestrian,” was naturally used for brevity to designate the 
cavalry of an army, as zeta the infantry, just like our “horse and 
foot.” Thus Polyb. xv. 3. 5, “AwiBas éAAcirwy trois immeois, “iP 
the matter of cavalry”; 7d. xviil. 5. 5, AlrwAo. . . . xa’ dcov & 
tors meCixois €AAuets elot . . . Kata TogoUTOY Tois irmois Stade 
povot mpos TO BéAtiov tov dAdwv “EXAjverv: 1. iil, 114. 5, TO TOV 
immukav tAnGos TO ov'pmav tors Kapynoovios eis pupiovs. . .. In 
Rev ix. 16 we have 6 dpiOpos trav orparevpatwy tod imm«ot. But 
mvevpatixov never had such a signification, nor would its etymology 
lead us to expect that it could be so used; for it does not mean 
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what relates to xvevyara, but to rd xvedua. It would be almost as 
reasonable to conclude from the use of the English “horse” 
and “foot,” that “spirit” could be used for a host of spirits, as to 
draw a like conclusion about zrvevparixa from the use of i Urmexa, etc. 
Moreover, ra imma does not mean “hosts or armies ” of horses or 
of horsemen ; and, if we were to follow the analogy of its meaning, 
we should interpret Ta Tv. THS Tov. as = the wvevparixoy constituent 
of vrovnpia. Ta Ajotptxd, too, does not mean “ bands of robbers,” 
but of “pirate ships,” which are themselves called Agotptxa, 
Polyaenus, v. 14. 141; and ro TOALTLKOY, in Herod. vii. 103, means 
that part of the population which consists of woAcrax. This word, 
like trmexéy, used in such a connexion as it has there, at once 
conveys this meaning. But to give zvevparua here the meaning 
“spiritual armies, or hosts,” is to depart wholly from the ordinary 
use of the word. 

Giving up, therefore, this rendering as untenable, we may trans- 
late “ the spiritual forces, or elements of wickedness.” 

éy tots émroupaviors is connected by Chrysostom with 4 waAn 
éoriv. Thus : ey rots éx. 7 pany ketrat . . . os dy el Acyer, fj 
own év rive xetrat: év xpvog, #.¢, our contest is for the heavenly 
blessings, and so Theodoret, Oecum. @/, But in the illustration 
cited it is the connexion with xeirat that makes this sense possible ; ; 
the idea i is “rests in, or depends on,” which does not suit 4 waAn 
€OTty, 

The view generally adopted by modern expositors is that ra éx. 
means the seat of the evil spirits or spiritual hosts referred to, 
corresponding to the rov dépos of i. 2. As Alford expresses it, 
that habitation which in 11. 2, when speaking of mere matters of 
fact, was said to be in the anp, is, now that the difficulty and im- 
portance of the Christian conflict is being set forth, represented as 
€v rows é7.— Over us and too strong for us without the panoply of 
God. He compares 1a zerewa tov otpavod, Matt. vi. 26. This 
comment seems to amount to this, that these spiritual hosts dwell 
in the air; but to impress us the more with the difficulty of the 
combat, the air is called “heaven.” There is, however, no proof 
that ra érovpdvva meant the atmosphere, and this is not the mean- 
ing of the word elsewhere, ¢.g. i. 3, 20, il. 6. 

The view of Eadie, a/., is that ra éx. means the celestial spots 
occupied by the Church, and in them this combat is to be 
maintained, ‘‘These evil spirits have invaded the Church, are 
attempting to pollute, divide, and overthrow it.” Barry, while 
adopting the former view of ra éz., yet adds that the meaning 
points to the power of evil as directly spiritual, not acting through 
physical and human agency, but attacking the spirit in that higher 
aspect in which it contemplates heavenly things and ascends to the 
communion with God. 
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In the Book of the Secrets of Enoch, which is pre-Christian, and 
perhaps as early as B.c. 30, we have “a scheme of the seven 
heavens which, in some of its prominent features, agrees with that 
conceived by St. Paul. Paradise is situated in the third heaven 
as in 2 Cor. xii. 2, 3, whereas, according to later Judaism, it be- 
longed to the fourth heaven. In the next place the presence of 
evil in some part of the heavens is recognised. Thus, in Eph. 
vi, 12, we meet with the peculiar statement, Against the spiritual 
hosts of wickedness in the heavens” (Morfill and Charles, p. xI). 
Charles points out other parallels between the Epistle and the 
Book of the Secrets of Enoch; ¢.g. Eph. iii, 10, iv. 10, 25 (pp. Xxil, 
xli); and the possibility that the present passage has been in- 
fluenced by these speculations must be admitted. 

18-18. Detatled description of the spiritual armour, 

13. év ti ipépa tH wornpg. “The evil day,” the day of the 

wer of evil, when the conflict is most severe, ‘any day of which 
It may be said, ‘this is your hour, and the power of darkness,’” 
Barry. Meyer understands it as referring to the great outbreak of 
Satanic power expected to occur before the second coming. 
dravra xatepyacdgpevot ; Oecum. and Theoph. take this to mean 
‘having overcome all,” AV. marg.; but although the verb has this 
sense occasionally in classical writers, or rather “to despatch, to 
finish,” “ conficere,” it never has it in St. Paul, who uses it twenty 
times. This would not be decisive if this meaning were more 
suitable here. But the conflict is perpetual in this world, it is 
ever being renewed. On the other hand, we cannot without 
tautology understand this clause as merely expressing preparation 
for the combat. «xarepydfecGar, too, means to accomplish a 
difficult work: “notat rem arduam,” Fritzsche, and could hardly be 
used of mere arming for the fight. It appears, then, to mean 
having done all that duty requires, viz. from time to time. The 
Vulgate (not Jerome) has ‘“‘omnibus perfecti,” or, in some MSS., 
‘in omnibus perfecti,” following, as some think, the reading 
Kareipyacpevo, A has xarepyacpevor, doubtless a mistake for 
KaTepyacdpevot, not meant for xaretpyacpevo. oTHvat, opposed to 
gevyeyv, “hold your ground.” 

14, orjte otv. This oryre cannot be taken in the same sense 
as the preceding, otherwise we should have the end there aimed at, 
here assumed as already attained when the arming begins. 

In the following details of the figure, each part of the equip- 
ment has its appropriate interpretation, which, however, must not 
be pressed too minutely. In the case of the breastplate and the 
helmet, St. Paul follows Isa. lix. 17, évedvcaro dixacocivnv ws 
Odpaxa, xai meprefero repixeadaiov owrypiov éxi trys xepadrs, but 
the remainder of Isaiah’s description was unsuitable, viz. xai 
wepieBdrero indriov éexdiayoews Kai 1d weptBdAaov {yAov. The 
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figure of Isaiah is more fully carried out in Wisd. v. 18, 80, 
Anweras wavorAav tov fnArov atrov . . . evdvcerat Owpaxa Sixaro- 
auvyv, Kai repiOyceras xépv0a Kpiow dyvrdxptrov. Anwerat aomida 
dxatapdyntov dovdoryta, dfuvet b2 dwrdropov dpyinv els popdacay. In 
Isa. xi, 5, Sexatoovyvn and dAnGea are both girdles. 

meptLwodpevor thy dcpdv dpav dv ddnOeig. The aorists are 
properly used, since the arming was complete before the orjre. 
The present would mean that they were to be arming themselves 
when they took up their position, which would be rather a mark of 
unpreparedness. The girdle was a necessary part of the equipment 
of a soldier to make rapid movement possible ; and, indeed, was 
commonly used to support the sword, though not in Homeric 
times. But there is no reference to that use here, the sword being 
not referred to until ver. 17. év dAnOeig, év, instrumental, “ with” ; 
truth,” not the objective truth of the gospel, which is the sword, 
ver. 17, but truth in its widest sense as an element of character. 
Compare ch. v. 9. 

tov Odpaxa Tis Sixacoadyns, genitive of apposition. dex., as in 
ch. v. 9, Christian uprightness of character, which like a breast- 
plate defends the heart from the assaults of evil. Eadie (with 
Harless, a/.) understands it of the righteousness of faith, ze. 
Christ’s justifying righteousness, remarking that the article has a 
special prominence. But the article is used in accordance with 
the ordinary rule, @épaxa having the article. The faith by which 
this justification is attained is mentioned in ver. 16. That no 
Christian possesses entire rectitude 1s not an objection, the breast- 
plate is not faultlessness, which would, in fact, be inconsistent with 
the figure, but the actual rightness of character wrought by Christ. 

15. drodyodpevor rods méSas, no doubt referring to the “cal- 
igae” of the Roman soldier. 

év érowpacia. The more classical form is €rompérys, but 
Hippocr. has éroyzaota. The word occurs in the Sept. in the 
sense of “preparedness” (Ps. ix. 41, x. 17), but more frequently 
as representing the Hebrew ji3:, which they rendered according 


to their view of its etymology, not its meaning. It is quite 
erroneous to interpret it here by this use, or rather misuse, of it, as 
some expositors have done, taking it, for example, to mean “vel 
constantiam in tuenda religione Christi, vel religionem adeo ipsam 
certam illam quidem et fundamento cui insistere possis, similem,” 
Koppe. This is also against the figure. Shoes are not the firm 
foundation on which one stands, but we may compare with them 
the readiness of mind with which one advances to the conflict, and 
which is wrought by the gospel rod etay. It is not preparation to 
preach the gospel that is meant, for the apostle is addressing all 
Christians ; and, moreover, this interpretation does not agree with 
the figure. 
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Tis elpnyns, peace with God and amongst men, see ch. ii. 17; 
an oxymoron. dv To d:aBorAw rorcnaper eipyvevopey mpos Tov Weor, 
Chrys. 

16. €v waow. SONBP 17, a/, Cat. text, Vulg. Boh. Syr-Harcl. 
Aeth. 

éxi racw, A DGK L most cursives, Syr-Pesh. Arm. etc. 

There is a similar variety in Luke xvi. 26, where & BL Boh. read é, 
but ADX Aad. éwi. This alone is sufficient to set aside Ellicott’s suggestion 
that év here was a correction for the ambiguous éxi. Meyer thinks it was 
substituted as the more common. 


If érié is read it is not to be rendered “above all,” AV. Beza, 
nor “over all,” but “in addition to all”; cf. Luke tii. 20, rpooéOnxe 
Kal TOUTO émi Tract. 

tov Bupedv. Gupecs is used in Homer of a great stone placed 
against a door to keep it shut. In later writers, Plutarch, Polybius, 
etc., it means a large oblong shield, ‘‘scutum,” according to Polyb. 
4 ft. by 24, differing from the dois, which was small and round. 
But in Wisdom, quoted above, éc.drys is the dois or “clypeus.” 
St. Paul’s purpose, however, is different, and he is describing a 
heavy armed warrior well furnished for defence. 

TiS wiotews, genitive of apposition. Only where faith is weak 
does the enemy gain access. In 1 Thess. v. 8 faith and love are 
the breastplate. 

év & Surjecbe. The future is properly used, not because the 
combat does not begin until the day of the great future conflict 
with evil, but because the whole duration of the fight 1s contem- 
plated. At all times ye shall be able, etc. 

7a BéAy Tod twornpod Ta Terupwpéva oBéoar. The figure alludes 
to the darts or arrows tipped with tow dipped in pitch and set on 
fire, mentioned, for example, in Herod. vill. 52. Some of the 
older interpreters (Hammond, a/.) understood the word to mean 
poisoned, the word “fiery” being used with reference to the 
sensation produced ; but this is contrary to the grammatical mean- 
ing of the word. ‘Fiery darts” is a suitable figure for fierce 
temptations ; beyond this there is no need to go. 

o Béca is appropriate, since the shields alluded to were of wood 
covered with leather, in which when the arrow fixed itself the fire 
would go out. So Thucydides tells us of hides being used for this 
very purpose (il. 75). 

ré is omitted by B D* G, and bracketed by Treg. and WH.; omitted by 
Lachm. If omitted, the interpretation would be ‘‘fire tipped as they are.” 
The authority for omission is small; but the insertion would be more easily 
accounted for than the accidental omission, 

17. Kat Thy weptxepadaiay tod owrnpiou Séfacbe. This verse is 
separated from ver. 16 by a full stop in RV. as well as by Lachm. 
Tisch., not Treg. WH. But though the construction is changed, 
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as in i. 22, this is only a result of the rapidity of thought for which 
a strict adherence to the participial construction might be a 
hindrance. The same vividness of conception leads the writer to 
put ryv zrepex. first. 

Swrjptov is not used elsewhere by St. Paul; here it is taken 
with the preceding word from the Sept. Theodoret understands 
it as masculine, referring to Christ; and so Bengel, “salutaris, #.e. 
Christi”; but this is refuted by the parallel, 1 Thess. v. 8, where 
the zepu. is the hope of salvation. Soden thinks that in that 
passage the apostle purposely corrects the owryprov of the Sept. 

kal Thy pdxatpay tod mvesparos. This cannot well be a genitive 
of apposition, since the following clause explains the sword as pyjya 
@eov. Olshausen, indeed, and Soden, take the relative 6 as refer- 
ring to wvevparos. They understand the writer as speaking of the 
Holy Spirit in relation to man, as finding expression in the word 
of God. But there is no parallel for thus calling the Spirit pnpe 
@eod. It is much more natural to interpret rov av. as “ which is 
given by the Spirit”; nor is there any difficulty in taking this 
genitive differently from the others, since this alone is a genitive 
of a personal name. Chrysostom suggests the alternative: jroe ro 
Iveipa pyow, qroe év tH wvevparixy paxaipa (Or Frou 76 xapicpa Td 
mvevparikoy, dia yap mvevparixys payaipas, x.7.A.). 

5 éorw pia Geod. Compare Heb. iv. 12, 6 Adyos roU @cod . . . 
Tomwrepos trtp wacay payaipay SioTopov. 

défacbe. ‘ Accipite, oblatum a Domino,” Bengel. 

AD°KL, etc., read 8¢facOa:, perhaps only by itacism. The verb is 
omitted by D* G, ai. 

18. Sd wdons mpoceuyijs Kat Sejcews, x.7.A. These words 
are best taken with the principal imperative orjre, not simply with 
the previous clause, for rdons and é zavri xaipo would not agree 
with the momentary act d€face, which is itself subordinate to 
ornre, ‘With all prayer, #.e. prayer of every form.” 

mpocevyy and déyors differ in this respect, that the former is 
used only of prayer, whether supplication or not, to God, while 
dé€yots means “request,” and may be addressed to either God or 
man. Here, then, we may say that zp. expresses that the prayer 
is addressed to God, and 6., that it involves a request. Compare 
Phil. iv. 6, év wavri tH wpocevyp Kai TH Sénoe, and see on Lk. i. 13. 

év wavtit xatp@ corresponds with the dduAcirrws mpocevyecPa of 
1 Thess, v. 17. | 

év Nvedpart. “In the Spirit” (cf. Jude 21) not=éx yuyqs, for 
which interpretation St. Paul’s usage supplies no justification, 
besides which it was not necessary to say that the prayer was to be 
from the heart. Chrysostom supposes éy zy. to be in contrast to 
Barrodoyiars, which is also open to the objection that he who has put 
on the specified armour must be assumed not to pray év BarrodAoyig. 
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cat eis adré6. ‘ Thereunto,” z¢. to the wzpocevydpevor ey #. x. 
dy xv. 
Rec. has roéro after airé, with D°J K, etc.; a but atré alone, 8 AB (D* 


G, adriv). The frequent occurrence of ard rooro in St. Paul accounts for 
the insertion. 


dyputvoivtes ev mdoy Tpookaptepycet. Compare Col. lV. 2, TH 
FPOTEvy}) TporKkaprepecre, ypynyopovvres ev ary év edxaprorig, “ keeping 
watch,” or “being watchful”; cf. Mark xiii. 33, dypumveire Kai 
mporexerde : tb. 35, ypnyopetre: Luke xxi. 36, dypumvetre éy wayti 
Kaipw Seopevor, K.T.A. 

IIpooxaprépyois is not found elsewhere, but the verb zpooxap 
tepéw is frequent both in classical writers and N.T. always with the 
sense of continued waiting on, attention _to, adherence, etc. Ct. 
Acts il. 42, TH bday : tb. 46, é&v tw iepo: Vili, I 3, To Pirirry : 
Mark iii. 95 iva mAotdptov mporxaprepy aire: Rom. xii. 12, TPOTevyy) : 
ib. xiii. 6, cis aitd rotro. It is clear, then, that Alford is not justi- 
fied in rendering it “importunity ” in order to avoid a hendiadys. 
Practically, there is a hendiadys. 

Tepi wdvtwy Tav dyiwv, Kat Gmép guou. xal, introducing a special 
case, see ch. v. 18. Harless and Eadie distinguish zepé here from 
tarép, regarding the latter as more vague. ‘They could not know 
' much about all saints, and they were to pray about them.” Eadie 
admits, however, that such a distinction cannot be uniformly 
carried out. Meyer, to Prove the Prepositions Synonymous, quotes 
Dem. Phi. i ll. p. 74, py epi tov Oixaiwy pnd tip tov ew mpaypatwv 
elvac rv BovAnv, GAN rep trav év TH ydpa: but this passage rather 
indicates the contrary; “not about a question of justice, but in 
defence of.” So also the similar one, ov wepi dd€ys otd trip pépovs 
xapas roAcuovor, #.¢. “not about a matter of glory, but in defence 
of,” etc. trip dugys might have been used, but the idea would not 
be quite the same. Here, too, twép expresses with more precision 
“on behalf of” ; but the reason of the difference i is probably not to 
be found in the difference between wdvruv rav dyiwv and éyoi, but 
in the fact that the special object of the latter prayer is stated: 
‘fand on behalf of me, that,” etc. See Dale, Lect. xxiv. p. 437. 

19, 20. Zhe apostle’s request for their prayers for himself, that 
he may have freedom to proclaim the mystery of the gospel for which 
he ts an ambassador. 

tva por S004 Adyos ev dvoiger Tod ordpatds pov. Adyos, in the 
sense of utterance, as 2 Cor. xi. 2, hwrys to Aoyw. The words 
év dvoife. tou or. are by some connected with the following. Thus 
Grotius: “ut ab hac custodia militari liber per omnem urbem 
perferre possem sermonem,” etc., but zappyoia never refers to 
external freedom, and its meaning here is further determined by 
wappnoiaowpat, ver. 20, To take wappyoig as merely epexegetical 
Of dyoifa rt. or. would be very flat. 
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Taken with the preceding, the words may mean the opening of 
the mouth by God, as in Ps. li. 17. Or they may mean, “when I 
open my mouth.” The latter is the interpretation adopted by 
Alford, Ellicott, Eadie, Meyer. But so understood, the words are 
superfluous, not to say trivial. 

On the other hand, with the former interpretation they give a 
fulness of expression to the idea in $007 Adyos, which is in harmony 
with the gravity of the thought ; they complete from the subjective 
side what is expressed on the objective side in 4067 Acyos. This 
is the view of Harless, Olsh. Soden. The absence of the article 
is also in its favour. Compare Col. iv. 3, although there it is iva 
5 @eds dvoign npiv Oipay rou Adyov. ‘Opening the mouth” is an 
expression used only where some grave utterance is in question. 

év wappnoig yvwpicat, “To make known with openness of 
speech”; cf. Phil. i. 20. The margin of RV. connects év rappyoig 
with the preceding words, as the AV. had done. This involves a 
tautology with rappyotdowpat, 


800ely of Rec. rests on very slight evidence. 


Td puotiptov Tod edayy. See ch. i. 9. 

20. Smép o8 mpecBedw év dddoe. of refers to 75 pvor., for this is 
the object of yvwpicat, and yvwpica: is in substance connected with 
apecBevw. Compare Col. iv. 3, AaAnoa 76 prot. Tod Xpiorod be $ 
cai dédenar, The simplest view is probably the best: “I am an 
ambassador in chains”; but Grotius understands the words to 
mean: “nunc quoque non desino legationem”; but this would 
require some emphasis on daAvoe, as, for example, wat év dA. 
apeoBevw : and there is no reference here, as in Phil. i. 12 ff., to the 
good effects of his imprisonment. The oxymoron is noted by 
Bengel and Wetstein: ‘“‘alias legati, jure gentium sancti et 
inviolabiles, in vinculis haberi non poterant.” So, indeed, 
Theoph., rovs rpéoBets véuos pydey mdoyew Kaxov. év dAvoe is in 
distinct opposition to év wappycia. 

Paley and others have drawn attention to the use of dAvows 
here as referring to the “custodia militaris” in which St. Paul 
was kept at Rome, Acts xxviii. 16, 20; cf. 2 Tim. i. 16. It is true 
the singular might possibly be used in a general sense, although 
the instances cited from Polyb. of eis riv dAvow éeparimrreyv (xxi. 3. 
3, iv. 76. 5) are not parallel, since the article there is generic. 
Still it can hardly be denied that the term has a special suitability 
to the circumstances of this imprisonment, or rather custody. Of 
course, Secpot as the general term might also be used, and therefore 
the fact that it is used, Col. iv. 18, 1s no objection. 

tva év att mappyordowpar. Co-ordinate with the preceding 
iva. Soden, however, takes the clause as depending on the 
apeoBevw éy aX., the meaning according to him being that St. Paul 
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might have been set at liberty on condition that he did not preach 
the gospel, but remained in custody in hope that the result of the 
trial would be that he would be at liberty to preach. This, he adds, 
corresponds to as det pe AcAWoa, and escapes the tautology involved 
in the other interpretations. 

21-24. Personal commendation of Tychicus, who carries the 
letter, and final benediction. 

21. twa Se eidijre kat Spets. xaf is probably simply “ye as well 
as others.” Meyer and others suppose a reference to the Epistle 
to the Colossians, “‘ ye as well as the Colossians”; cf. Col. iv. 7. But 
this seems forced, for this significance of xaié could hardly occur to 
the readers. But it may mean, “although there are no personal 
relations between us.” Alford understands: “as J have been 
going at length into the matters concerning yox, so if you also, on 
your part, wish,” etc. 

ta kar’ éué= Col. iv. 7. 

tt mpdoow, nearer definition of ra nar’ éué, “how I do,” not 
“what I am doing,” which they knew was the one thing that 
always engaged his thoughts. 

Tuxtxos 6 dyammris adeApds nal mords Sidxovos. Tychicus is 
mentioned, Acts xx. 4, as accompanying St. Paul from Macedonia 
to Asia. His services as dtdéxovos are alluded to 2 Tim. iv. 12; 
Tit. ili. 12, It was only év Kupiw that he was Paul’s d&dxoves. In 
Col. iv. 7 ovvSovAos is added. 

22. &v emeppa eis atté totro (=Col. iv.), fe. for the very 
purpose now to be mentioned : wa yore ra wept jay, x.7.A. = Col. 
iv. 8 (where, however, there is a difference of reading). 

23. Eipynym tots ddeAdois, x.7.A. A truly apostolic benediction 
as to substance, but differing in form from St. Paul’s final benedic- 
tions. First, it is in the third person, not the second, rots ddeA dois 
instead of tpiv, pera mavtwy tov dy. instead of ped” tuov. The 
whole form, too, is markedly general. This agrees well with the 
view that the Epistle was addressed to a circle of Churches. 
Secondly, the benediction 1s in two parts, not, as elsewhere, one; 
and, thirdly, ydpes, which elsewhere comes first, here concludes, 
and cipyvn, elsewhere last, is here first. These points all speak for 
the genuineness of the Epistle, and against the hypothesis of 
imitation. 

dydwy peta mlotews. aioris is presupposed, therefore it is not 
dydmn cai 7. Love is the characteristic of a true faith. 


ig dydan A has €Aeos, suggested probably by recollection of 1 Tim. i. 13 
2 lim. L I. 


24, ‘H xdpis peta wévtwv trav dyarevrev tov Kdpiov fay “Inoody 
Xpiordv ev &pOapota. 
ddGapoia elsewhere means the incorruptibility of future im- 
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mortality ; see, for example, Rom. il. 7; 2 Tim. i. ro. The 
adjective dp@apros has a corresponding meaning. God is dd@apros, 
Rom. i. 23; 1 Tim. 1. 17; the dead are raised addpOapro, 1 Cor. 
xv. 52; the Christian’s crown is adp@apros. So 1 Pet. iii. 4, the 
ornament of women Is to be év ro dfOdprw tov mpacos Kai yovyxtou 
mvevpatos. The word, then, does not point merely to time but to 
character, and that suits very well here as an attribute of love. It 
is more than .“‘sincerity” (adP@opia, Tit. ii. 7); it is “imperish- 
ableness, incorruptibility.” It is a “spiritual, eternal love, and 
thus only is the word worthy to stand as the crown and 
climax of this glorious Epistle,” Alford. Some connect the word 
with xdpis. Soden defends the connexion on the following 
grounds: first, that if connected with dyardvrwv, év é¢6. must 
express a character of the aydzy, in which case dyamray év ad. 
would be an unsuitable form of expression for dyaway év dyamy 
dpOaprw; and, secondly, that ad¢@apoia almost always contains a 
point of contrast with the transitory nature which belongs to the 
creature in this world; it belongs to the sphere of heavenly exist- 
ence, serving to designate eternal life as the highest blessing of 
salvation ; and this is the gift of yapis, which culminates in the 
bestowal of it. Bengel, who connects a6. with ydpis, remarks, 
however, well: ‘“‘Congruit cum tota summa epistolae: et inde 
redundat etiam dd@apcia in amorem fidelium erga Jesum 
Christum.” The writer, in fact, returns to the fundamental 
thought of i. 3-14. 

There is no analogy for the connexion with rov Kvproy qpav, 
adopted by some expositors. 

"Aury is added in 8°D K LP most mss., Amiat.** Syr. (both) Boh., not 

in 8° ABG 17, Arm. Amiat.® 
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MPOXL KOAOXZAEIZ, 


The spelling of the name is uncertain. In the title the spelling Kodocoaess 
is given by & B*DGL 17 (Kodocaes), while A B* K P have Kodaccaets, 
which §& also has twice at the top of the page, and so G once (once also 
Kodogoaeis). In the subscription & A B® C K 17 agree in KoAagcaes, while 
B? D G L P have Kodogcaers. 

In ver. 2 x BDG L have Kodoscats, K P 17, af. Kod\acoas ra 
Pees versions also vary. Syr. (both) have a, with Boh., but Volga and 

. 0 

Coins give the ing with 0, and for the name of the people KoAooyyu» 
or Kodooonywy. But the form with a ea in Polyaenus and in some 
MSS. of Herodotus and Xenophon. The latter may have been a provincial 
pronunciation and spelling. . and Lightfoot | adopt @ in the title, o in 
ver. 2; Tregelles has a in both places, as well as in the subscription (which 
WH. omit). Tischendorf preserves the correct spelling with o, remarking, 
‘‘videtur Kodacoat scriptura sensim in usum abisse. At inde non sequitur 
iam Paulum ita scripsisse.” As the heading did not proceed from the pen of 
St. Paul, this conclusion agrees practically with that of WH. and Lightfoot as 
to the spelling here. 


IL 1. SALUTATION. MaéXos dawdotodos, «7.4. See Eph. i. 1. 

kat Tipcleos. Timothy’s name is joined with that of Paul 
also in 2 Cor. Phil. 1 Thess. 2 Thess. Philemon. In Phil. and 
Philemon, however, the apostle proceeds in the singular, whereas 
here the plural is maintained throughout the thanksgiving. 

& ddehpds. This does not imply any official position (otxoty 
xat dwdotoAos, Chrys.); it is the simplest title that could be 
employed to express Christian brotherhood. So it is used of 
Quartus, Rom. xvi. 23 ; of Sosthenes, 1 Cor. 1. 1; and of Apollos, 
1 Cor. xvi. 12; and of an unnamed brother, 2 Cor. Vill. 18, xii, 18. 
Compare 2 Cor. ix. 3, 5+ 

Q. rots dy K. dylois kat morots ddeXpois. dyiors, as in all similar 
salutations, must be taken as a substantive. De Wette, however, 

13 
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and apparently Syr. and Vulg., connect it as an adjective with 
adeApots. muorrots is more than “believing,” which would add 
nothing to dyiows and ddeAgois. It is “true, steadfast.” Cf. Acts 
xvi. 15. 

év Xpiora& Closely connected with moots 465., but refers 
chiefly to moots. Cf. rurris dtdxovos év Kupiy, Eph. vi. 21. Only 
in Christ were they “faithful brethren ” ; the article, therefore, is not 
required. éy Xp. might, indeed, have been dispensed with ; but it 
suits the formality of the introductory greeting. 


After éy Xporg, "Incod is added in A D* G 17, Vulg. Boh., not in & B D*® 
K LP, Syr-Harcl. Arm. etc. (Syr-Pesh. has ’Inao8 before Xporg). 


It is remarkable that St. Paul’s earlier Epistles are addressed 
TH exxAnoig, tats éxxAnolas; whereas here, as in Rom. and Eph., 
the address is to the saints and brethren. This can hardly be 
accidental. It certainly gives the address a more personal and 
less official aspect, and may have been adopted because the 
apostle had no personal relations with the heads of these Churches, 
to which he was personally unknown. It has been objected to 
this, that in iv. 16 the Church of the Laodiceans is mentioned ; 
and, again, that the Epistle to the Philippians, to whom St. Paul 
was personally known, is similarly addressed. As to the former 
objection, it may be fairly replied that to speak of his Epistle 
being read in the Church is very different from addressing it to the 
Church ; and as to the second, although the word éxxAyola is not 
used in the address to the Phil., we have what may be regarded as 
an equivalent, civ émurxdrots cai dtaxdvors. It is hardly satisfactory 
to say that the disuse of éxxAynoia in the address is characteristic of 
the later Epistles; for, first, this is not an explanation; and, 
secondly, the word is used in Philemon, t9 xar’ olkéy cov éxxAnoig, 

xdpts Spiv Kat eipfvn dwd Geod watpds fpav= Eph. i. 2, where 
there follows xai Kupiov ‘Inaotd Xpiorod. 

These words are added here also in §% ACG and most MSS. Boh. 
Arm., also P in a different order, Inco8 Xp. ro8? Kuplov tua». The words 
are absent from B D K L 17, a/. Amiat. Fuld. Syr-Pesh. (text). Origen and 

tom both expressly attest the absence of the words. The latter, after 
quoting the preceding words, observes: rév uid» dolynoer xal od rpordOnxer 
ws é» wdoas rais ériroXais’ cal Kuplov "Inco? Xporod. The addition has 
plainly come in by assimilation to Eph. 


8-8. Thanksgiving for their faith and love, passing on into the 
assurance that the gospel they were taught by Epaphras was the true 
universal gospel, which proved its genuineness by the fruit it produced, 
both among them and in all the world, 

8. edxapiorodpev. In all St. Paul’s Epistles to Churches, with 
the exception of that to the Galatians, the Salutation is followed by 
thanksgiving. In Eph. as in 2 Cor. this is in the form ebAoyyris 6 
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@eds, elsewhere in some form of evyapiord, On the verb, see 
Eph. i. 15. 

tT) @eg watpi. We have the same form of words in iil. 153 
elsewhere, however, always 6 @e0s xai zrarnp. 

Here also xal is inserted by § AC? D®°K LP, and apparently all other 
mss. except those mentioned below ; Vulg. Arm. Theodoret, ai. 

It is bere 3 in BC* D*G, Chrys. (D* G Chrys. have rg warpl). Old 
Latin, Syr. (both) Boh. Eth. 

Tisch. 8th ed. (in deference to §&), restores cal, which he had omitted in 
7th ed. (WH. and RV. omit). Lachm. also omits, but reads ry with D* 
FG. Meyer thinks caf was omitted in a mechanical way after the preceding 
Gcod warpés. 

It is observable that in iii. 17, % A agree with BC in omitting «al, while 
DFG, with K L and nearly all others, as well as Syr-Pesh., insert it. The 
evidence for the omission there is decidedly preponderant. It is less so here, 
yet perhaps decisive enough when we consider how certainly the scribes 
would stumble at the unusual form. The reading rg warp! appears to be 
another attempt to get rid of it. Compare i. 12 below, where & 37, with 
other authorities, have Oeg before warpl. 

ebyaptotodpey . . . mdvrote mept Spdy mpoceuxdpevr. It is 
questioned whether wdvrore is to be joined with ebyapiorodper or 
with zpocevy. The latter connexion is adopted by the Greek 
commentators, also by Bengel, Olshausen, Alford, Ellicott, etc. 
But Eph. i. 16 is almost decisive for the other connexion, ov 
mavopa. ebxyapirtéy irip tyav pyeiav tov roovpevos eri rev 
mpocevyav pov. Compare 1 Cor. i 4; 1 Thess. i. 2. apocevy. is, 
in fact, a nearer definition of wdvrore. ‘‘ We give thanks on your 
account always in our prayers,” or (as Meyer), “always when we 
pray for you.” ‘Always praying for you” would require the 
addition of words specifying the object of the prayer. 

The reading varies between wepl and brép. The latter is read by BD*G 
17, al, but AC D°J K, with most mss., have wrepl. uxép would readily be 
introduced from ver. 9, where there is no variant. 

4. dxovcavres thy miotw Spay év Xpiord “Inood. Assigns the 
ground of his thanksgiving. He had heard from Epaphras, ver. 8. 
The addition of év Xp. "Ino. as a more precise definition of zicrtis, 
which of itself expresses only a psychological conception, is quite 
nataral here, where St. Paul is addressing for the first time those 
who were unknown to him. So in Eph.i.15. In Rom.i. 8 the 
specification of ziorts had preceded wv. 2, 3. The article is un- 
necessary, as zriorts é€v Xp. is one notion. See Eph. Ze. 

kat thy dydimy fv exete els wdvras Tos dyious. 

hy Exere is read in NAC D*GP 17 37 47, af. Old Latin, Vulg. Boh. 
Syr-Harcl. Arm. But D*K Land most mss. Chrys. Theod. Syr-Pesh. have 
rh» dydany rhy els, while B has rhv dydwny els. The reading with fy exere 
might be a conformation to Philem. 5, while rh» dydany rhy might be a con- 
formation to Eph. i. 15. 


6. Sia thy €kwi8a, The Greek comm. and most moderns 
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connect this with the words immediately preceding, . the love 
which ye have to all the saints.” dyar are, dyot, Tos ayiovs ov 
Sid. re avOpwrwov GAAG bia rd CATriCew Ta péAXovra ayaa, _Theoph, 
The reasons alleged are—{t) the remoteness of edyaptorodpev ; (2 
the following clause, #v mponxovoare, suggests that the words d&a 
thy éAriba describe the motives of the Colossians for welldoing, 
rather than the reasons of the apostle for thanksgiving ; (3) in 
other Epistles the ground of thanksgiving is the spiritual state of 
the persons addressed ; (4) ebxapioreiy is never used with dd in 
the N.T.; and (5) the connexion with edx. would break up the 
triad of graces which St. Paul delights in associating together. (So 
Meyer, Soden, Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot.) (1), (2), (5) are con- 
sidered by Lightfoot decisive. Yet surely there is something 
strange in assigning the future hope as the motive of Christian 
love. As Eadie observes, if the apostle had said that they loved 
one another because of the common hope which they had in 
heaven, or that this prospect of a joint inheritance deepened their 
attachments, the meaning might have been easily apprehended ; 
but why the hope in itself should be selected as the prop of such 
love, we know not. Of all the graces, love has the least of self in 
its nature. Such passages as 2 Cor. ix. 6, Gal. vi. gf. are not 
analogous ; for what creates a difficulty is not the mention of 
expected reward as a motive for action, but as a motive for love. 
As éAzis here is not the grace of hope, but the object (r7v dzoxe- 
pévnv), reason (5) loses its force; as éAmis does not mean the same 
thing as in 1 Thess. i. 3, for example, it is quite natural that it 
should fall into a different connexion. Nor does there seem to be 
much weight in the second reason. The words 7v zponxovcare, 
x.T.A., involve an appeal to the first teaching they had received, 
which was sound and full. This goes very well with edyapurrovper ; 
but if the hope were described as the motive of their love, what 
appropriateness would there be in referring to their former instruc- 
tion in it? As to (3) and (4), the clause dxovoavres does imply 
that the ground of his thanksgiving was their faith and love; but 
it is consistent with this that what prompted him to feel thankful 
for these graces was the thought of the hope laid up for them, and 
hence with this connexion é:4 is not only admissible, but is alone 
suitable. The signification of edyapurrety trép (1 Cor. x. 30; Eph, 
v. 20) is not that required here. There is good reason, then, for 
Bengel’s interpretation: “ex Spe patet, quanta sit causa gratias 
agendi pro dono fidei et amoris.” If nv éxere be omitted the con- 
nexion with aydmny is grammatically harsh. 

Estius, De Wette, Olshausen, and others connect 8 ryv éAx. 
with both wiorw and aydrnv. This connexion is certainly awkward, 
and the sentiment not Pauline. Theodore Mops. connects the 
words with xpooeuxdpevot. 
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Aris is clearly objective, as in Rom. viii. 24; Gal. v. 5. 

Thy droxewémmv. The thought of the “hope,” ze. the bless- 
ing hoped for, being already prepared is not expressed in this 
form by St. Paul elsewhere, except perhaps 1 Tim. vi. 19, but is 
clearly put in 1 Pet. i. 4, xAypovopiav . . . Ternpypévyy év otpavois. 
In substance it is involved in Phil. iii. 20, and, indeed, in Matt. 
Vi. 20. 

fv mponxovoate. The zpo- has reference, according to Meyer, 
to the future fulfilment. Bengel understands it simply as “ante- 
quam scriberem,” but the context rather suggests that the 
reference is to their early teaching in contrast to the later errors. 
The apostle now is not teaching them anything new, but desires 
to confirm them in the true doctrine which they had already learned. 
Compare vv. 7, 23 and v. 6. Hence also the mention of the truth 
of the gospel in the following words :— 

év tH Adyw Tijs GAnOeias To edayyehtov. That evayyeAiov i is the 
principal notion here is shown by the participle zapovros, which 
agrees with it, and not with dAnGeias. And this is confirmed by 
the connexion of édmis and etayyéAtov in ver. 23. The genitive 
dAnbeias then qualifies Adyos, and this compound notion is 
explained by etuyy. 7 aA, Tod evayy., Gal. ii. 5, 14, is not exactly 
parallel, because there the formula has a direct polemical purpose. 
Here the point is that 6 Adyos rod evayy. is a Adyos THs aAnOeias in 
opposition to those false teachers who would fain complete it by 
their mapadocess, ii, 8, which were xevy) dary, 

6. toG wapdvros eis Suds. A quite classical use of wopeivat as 
implying | ‘‘has come and remains.” ov wapeyévero xal azréorn, dX’ 
eueve cat éorw éxet, Chrys.; cf. Acts xl. 20. It needs, then, no 
further addition. 

Ka0ws Kat év wavti TO xédopw éotiv Kapropopodpevoy, marti TH 
xoopw here is not an insignificant hyperbole, but intimates the 
catholicity of the true gospel in opposition to the merely local 
character of false gospels ; compare ver. 23. 

Tischendorf, ed. 8, places a comma after éoriy. This con- 
struction escapes the irregularity involved in the doubling back 
of the c mparison by the second xa6ws. The comparison then 
may be either as to the mere fact of the presence of the gospel, so 
that éoriy = “exists,” or as to the contents of it, which agrees 
better with the designation of the gospel as Adyos ras aAnOeias. 
The readers then are assured that the gospel which has come to 
and remains with them is the same as in the whole world; they 
need have no fear that it was imperfect; it is the false teachers 
that are not in agreement with the universal gospel. So Soden. 
But most comm. connect éori with xaprogopovpevov Kai avé, 


xal is prefixed to éo7ly in D’GKL, etc. Old Lat. Vulg. Syr. (both) 
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It is absent fom % ABC D®* 17, a/. Boh. Arm. Eth. The evidence 
against it, therefore, is quite decisive. It was doubtless added to simplify 
the construction, and is defended on the ground of this simplicity by Ols- 
hausen and Eadie. Ellicott, who had previously hesitated, thinking that it 
might have been omitted to modify the hyperbole, omitted the word in his 
5th ed. 


xaprogpopovpevov. The middle voice is not elsewhere found; 
its force here is probably intensive, denoting the inherent energy, 
while the active (which is used below, ver. 10) would rather denote 
external diffusion (Lightfoot). Verbs like o8npodopeto ba, rupravo- 
gopetcOox are not parallel, since in them ¢opetcOac means “ to 
wear.” 

Those comm. who connect éoriv with the participles explain 
this periphrastic present as expressing continuity of action, as in 
2 Cor. ix. 12, ob povoy éoriv mpoocavarAnpodvca, «.7.A., and Phil. 
li. 26, éxurobav jy. 

kat adgavépevoy rests on preponderant evidence, * A BC D* 
GI, Vss. Rec. omits, with D™ K, etc. 

avfavopevov doubtless refers to the outward expansion, as xapzod. 
to the personal, inner working. ‘The gospel is not like those 
plants which exhaust themselves in bearing fruit and wither away. 
The external growth keeps pace with the reproductive energy,” 
Lightfoot. Observe the order; first the preservation of the gospel 
amongst those who received it, and after that its extension to 
new circles. Both are to the Colossians a proof of its truth and 
sufficiency. 

caus Kat év dpiv, so that they did not come behind their 
brethren in this respect. 

If we connect the participles with éorivy, the comparison is 
very curiously doubled back on itself. Moreover, as Olshausen 
observes (defending the addition of xai after xéopw), the words 
kabws cai év tuty do not fit the beginning of the proposition, xaOws 
Kai év mayti TG Koop, since the Colossians are, of course, included 
with the rest in the whole world. Lightfoot explains the irregu- 
larity thus: ‘‘ The clause reciprocating the comparison is an after- 
thought springing out of the apostle’s anxiety not to withhold 
praise where praise can be given,” and he compares t Thess. iv. 1 
(not Rec.), wapaxadotper évy Kupiw “Inood tva, xabws mapeXa Bere wap’ 
npov TO Tas Set tpas mepirarety Kai apéoxev Wew, xaws Kat sreptra- 
tetre, iva weptoocevnre paddov. But that passage is not really 
parallel; for xaOws xat mepirareire is entirely distinct from xadws 
wapeAdGere, and is a courteous admission that they were actually 
walking as they had been taught. Here there is nothing of the 
kind, and the difficulty (apart from that mentioned by Olshausen) 
is that we have the mere repetition, “in you as also in all the 
world, as also in you.” The difficulty, of course, disappears in the 
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Rec. Text with the insertion of xaé; or, since we are compelled to 
omit xai, with the adoption of the construction above referred to, 
as er the comparison in xaOws xai & ty is with xapro¢. 
Kat av. 

dd is hpdpas, x.7.4. To be closely joined with xafas xai & 
tiv; the fruitfulness and growth began at once, so that it was 
independent of these later tapaddceis. 

ixovoate Kat érdyvwte Thy xdpwv. There is no occasion to regard 
Tv xdpw as the object of the latter verb only (as Meyer, Alford, 
Ellicott, Eadie understanding “it,” z.e. the gospel, as the object of 
jKovcate), xapts was the content of the gospel message, which is 
called 76 eiayyéAtov ris _xdpitos rov @eov (Acts xx. 24), and as such 
may be said to be heard. We can hardly, indeed, say, with Light- 
foot, that St. Paul uses xdpis as a “‘synonyme for the gospel, ” of 
which use he gives as instances 2 Cor. Vi. I, Vill. 9; ywaonere 
THY Xdpw Tov Kvpiou qpav ‘Inoot Xpuwrrot, ore St tyas errwxevoe 
wovcws dv. Here the word suggests a contrast with the false 
gospel, which was one of ddypara (ii. 14). Compare Gal. ii. 21, obc 
abera THY xdpw Tod Gcod. 

éréyvwre implies not so much developed knowledge as active 
conscious Tecognition, or taking knowledge of ; cf. Acts iii, 10, 
iv. 13, xxii 24, 29, XXVI. 39, XXVilL 13 I Cor. xiv. 373; 2 Cor. 
L 14 (éréyvure 7 npas aro pépous). 

év ddnOeig. Even although the gospel was itself Adyos rijs 
éAnGeias, there was the possibility that as known by them it was 
imperfect ; hence this is added to guard them against the error of 
the false teachers, who insisted on supplementing it by their philo- 
sophy (11. 8, 28). 

7. xaQirs éudOere dad “Ewappa. This gives them a further 
assurance as to the source of their Christianity ; the apostle gives 
his seal to the teaching of Epaphras, which conveyed the full 
gospel of the grace of God, so that having received this in truth as 
they did, they had no need to listen to strange teachers. 

Epaphras appears from iv. 12 to have been a Colossian ; either 
a native, or now reckoned as an inhabitant of Colossae. From the 
present passage we gather that he was the founder of the Church 
there (compare the xafws and ad’ ts juépas.) He was at this time 
a fellow-prisoner of St. Paul (Philemon 23): or perhaps ovvatypa- 
Awros there only means that he was so constantly with St. Paul as 
practically to share his captivity. As the name is a shortened form 
of Epaphroditus, it was natural to conjecture that the Epaphroditus 
of Phil. 11. 25 was the same person. But the names were common, 
occurring frequently in inscriptions ; and as Epaphroditus appears 
to be in close connexion with the Philippians (whose dzéaroAos he 
was), there is no sufficient ground for the identification. 

to) dyamntod guvdodhou poy So Tychicus (iv. 7) is called 
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avvdovAos, the servitude being, of course, to Christ. This designa- 
tion appears intended to command high respect for Epaphras, who 
is thus placed as near as possible to the apostle. 

Os dort moris Sep pay Sidxovos tod Xpiorou. See note on the 
reading. The reading nav makes Epaphras a representative of 
St. Paul in preaching the gospel at Colossae ; probably at the time 
when the apostle was dwelling for two years at Ephesus, at which 
time “all that dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord Jesus” 
(Acts xix. 10). This would explain the attitude of authority which 
St. Paul assumes in this Epistle towards a Church which he had 
not himself seen. 

duaxovos has clearly its general meaning “ minister,” not the 
special sense “ deacon,” as the genitive rod Xpiorod shows. This 
designation of him as motos irép jusav, «.7.A., serves still further to 
confirm the confidence of the Colossians in their first teacher. If 
tov is read, trép tyay would mean “for your benefit,” not 
“instead of you,” for there is no personal reference here, as in 
Philemon 13, va trép cov pot Siaxovp. The genitive rot Xpiorov 
is, indeed, decisive of this, for this implies that his ministry was 
one of spiritual benefit, which would not be suitable to a messenger 
from the Colossians to St. Paul. 


There are two rather important varieties of reading in ver. 7, The Ree. 
Text has xal after xa@ds on comparatively weak authority, viz. D° 37 47 K L 
Syr-Harcl. Arm., against SABCD*G17P Vulg. Syr. Pesh. and other 

ers. «al was doubtless added from assimilation to the two preceding 
xadws xal, xa0ws éudGere without xal can only mean that Epaphras was their 
first teacher. 

The other important variation is between daxtp fudr and iwép Sudr, and 
with respect to this there is a remarkable conflict between MSS. and versions. 
hua is read by S*ABD*G., 

Ambrosiaster (Comm. ‘‘ qui eis ministravit gratiam Christi vice Apostoli”), 

duay by N°C Doe K L P and most MSS. 

The versions, however, are nearly all on the side of dud», Vulg. Syr. 
(both) Boh. Arm. Eth. Goth. Chrys. also interprets dua». The other 
Greek comm. are silent as to the word in their comments, and the reading in 
their texts, which is dud», may be due to editors. Of the old Latin, d (and e) 
with f have ‘‘ vobis ” (against the Greek D F), while g has ‘‘ nobis ” (agree- 
ing with G). 

Internal evidence favours judy. First, ‘‘ for your benefit ” would hardly 
be expressed by trép budy, but either by dud», cf. dedxovor weprroums, Rom. 
xv. 8, or biy, asin I Pet. i. 12. ‘Ihe form of expression does not indicate 
that any emphasis on ‘‘ for your benefit ” is intended: as if the apostle meant 
to impress on the Col. that whatever Epaphras had done was for their good. 
Secondly, it is easy to understand how judy might be substituted for quar, 
partly on account of the recurrence of Urép Uuay in the neighbouring context 
(vv. 3, 9) and in connexion with this, from the significance of jy not being 
understood. The two words being pronounced alike, these circumstances 
would naturally lead to bua being written by mistake in the first instance, and 
the second to its preference when both readings were deliberately compared. 
On the other hand, Meyer thinks that judy» is due to the influence of the 
preceding #yd» and the following quG». Editors differ in their judgment ; 
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Lachm. Treg. WH. Lightfoot, RV. Barry, Moule adopt fydr, duc being 
given a place in the margin by WH. RV. 

On the other hand, Tisch. Meyer, Ell. Eadie, Soden prefer dudy. Eadie 
in support of this points out that #44» would include Timothy. But there is 
no reason why Timothy should be so pointedly excluded, as would have been 
the case had duof been used, any more than with ovrdovAou and dnAweas. 


8. 6 cat Syrdoas Aptvy Thy dpdv dydmmy év mvedpar, viz. their 
love to St. Paul in particular. This ee Clear from qty ry 
tov, as well as from the subsequent da rovro xai mpeis. The 
words may be regarded as a courteous justification of the didactic 
tone which the apostle adopts, and perhaps also as an indication 
that Epaphras had not made any complaint of the Colossians. 
Meyer (reading tov) understands love to Epaphras; Ellicott, 
brotherly love. 

éy wvevpart expresses the ground of their love, which was not 
individual sympathy, personal acquaintance, or the like, but 
belonged to the sphere of the Holy Spirit’s influence. It was od 
GapKixy, GAAG mvevparun, Oecum. Compare dco ovy éwpdxact 7d 
axpéswmrdy pov év capxi (iL, 7). 

9-12. Prayer for their advancement in spiritual knowledge, not 
speculative, but practical. 

9. Ava touro. On account, namely, of all that has preceded 
from ver. 4; cf. 1 Thess. ii. 4. Chrys. strikingly observes: xaOazep 
é&v trois dywow exeivous partota Sieyelpomev rovs éyyts Ovras ris 
vixys’ ottrw 87 xat 6 TladAos tovrous pdAwra mwapaxaXel tovs 7d 
wréov xatwpOwxoras. Cf. Eph. i. 15. «at mets, “we also,” by 
Its position emphasises the transition from the conduct of the 
Colossians to its effect on the apostle and his friends. 

dp’ Hs Hpépas jxovcapev echoes the similar expression in ver. 6. 
So the apostle’s prayer was, as it were, an echo of their faith. 
An encouragement to them to proceed as they had begun. 

ob wavépe8a, mpoceuxdpevor. Cf. Eph. 1. 16. Called by Ellicott 
an “affectionate hyperbole”; yet it is hardly to be called a hyper- 
bole, for it would at no moment be true to say that he had ceased 
to pray for them. It is not asserted that the expression of the 
prayer was uninterrupted. As they did not cease to grow and 
bear fruit, so he did not cease to pray. Cf. Acts v. 42, ovx 
éravovro diddoKovres, x.7.A., and contra, Acts xiii. 10, ob avon 
duaotpépwv, and 1 Sam. xil. 23. «at airovmevol, x.7.r., adds the 
special request to the more general zpocevxopevoz, Compare Mk. 
Xl. 24, 60a mpoceyerOe Kai aireiobe. 

tva after words like OéAcv, aireto Oar, signifies merely the purport 
of the wish or prayer; cf. Phil. i. 9, where rotro as object of 
mpooevxonat 1s explained by ta wAnpwhyre tHv éxiyvwow. For the 
accusative, compare Phil. i. 11, werAnpwpévot xaprov Sdtxaoowns, 
“that ye may be perfected in,” Oltramare. értyvwow, stronger 
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than yvaors: see 1 Cor. xiii. 12, The difference, however, seems 
to be rather that the former word implies a more active exercise of 
a faculty, and hence lends itself better to the expression of practical 
knowledge. This distinction agrees well with Rom. i. 21, 28. 
Compare on the verb, ver. 6. Lightfoot remarks that érfyywors 
is a favourite word in the later Epistles of St. Paul; but, in fact, 
although it occurs four times in this Epistle and twice in Eph., 
it is used only once in Phil. (i. 9), whereas it is thrice used in 
Rom. In the later Epistles, however, it is always used in refer- 
ence to spiritual knowledge. See Trench, Sym. Lxxv. 

Tod Oedhparos abrod. The following context, vv. 10-12, shows 
that what is meant is the Divine will as to their conduct, as in 
iv. 12; 1 Thess. iv. 3, v.18; Rom. xii. 2; not the xdpis mentioned 
as the object of their knowledge in ver. 6 (8a rod viod rpoodyer Oar 
npas aire, ovxért St dyyéAwy, Chrys. etc.). The knowledge which 
is here meant is, in fact, the consequence of that which is there 
attributed to them. Knowing the xdpis, they should know also 
that what God required of them was nothing but conduct corre- 
sponding thereto. ‘This in opposition to the false teachers and the 
doctrines of their diAccodgia. 

dy wdoy codig Kai cuvéces rveupatixf. “In all spiritual wisdom 
and understanding,” éy introducing the manner in which the 
arAnpwHnvat is carried out, and wdoy and zvevparug being taken 
with both substantives. To connect zv. with owéce alone would 
be to give the inappropriate meaning, “wisdom of all kinds and 
spiritual understanding.” 

On go¢dia see Eph. i. 8, where the words are év rdoy codig xai 
gpovyoa, These three, codia, dpdvyuts, cvveots, are reckoned by 
Aristotle as the three intellectual dperaé or excellences (Eth. NV. 
L 13), the first being the most general and thorough, embracing 
the knowledge of first principles as well as that of particulars ; 
while he distinguishes dpdévnors as the practical knowledge of par- 
ticulars from ovveors, which is critical; 4 ppdvnows emcraxrucy éori 
» oo 988 ovverts Kpirixy (Eth. XN. vi. 7. 11). Demosth. (269. 24) 
defines ovveois, 7 Ta KaAG Kai aloxpa Siayvwoxera:, which agrees 
with Aristotle’s xpurixy. It would appear, therefore, that ovveors 
was the faculty of deciding what was night or wrong in particular 
cases, while copia apprehended the general principles. But 
ovveois is used by St. Paul in a more general sense; see Eph. 
lil, 4; Cf. Luke ii. 47. The two words frequently occur together 
in the O.T., eg. Ex. xxxi. 3; Isa. xxix. 14; Eccles. xiv. 20; 
(1 Cor. iL 19 is a quotation), and the corresponding adjectives in 
Matt. xi. 25. 

mvevpatixg, given by the Spirit. Compare 1 Cor. xii. 8, @ 
piv dd Tov mvevparos Sidorat Adyos codias. 

The word is emphatic in this position, marking the contrast 
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with the false teaching, which had Acyov codias, a pretence of 
wisdom (ii. 23) which really proceeded from 6 vovs tHs capxds 
(ii. 18). We have the apostle’s codia capxixy, 2 Cor. i. 12; dvOpwrivn, 
1 Cor. ii. 5, 13 3 TOU Koopou Tovrov, 1 Cor. ii. 6, etc. 

10. wepimarioa pas dfiws tod Kupiov. A similar expression 
occurs 1 Thess. 1i. 12, diws rov @eod: and Eph. iv. 1, ras KAjoews, 
“in a manner worthy of,” z.e. befitting your connexion with Him. 
The infinitive expresses the consequence (and proof) of zAnpwhjva, 
dei rp wiote ovlevyvvct riv wodureiav, Chrys. 

If suas after repwarjoas were genuine (Text. Rec.), the infinitive might 
conceivably be regarded as dependent on wpoceuyduevor ; but it is certainly 
spurious, being omitted by 8* ABC D®G 17, a/. Clem., Boh. It is added 
in N° D®° KK L P, most mss. Chrys. Theodoret, Arm. 

eis wacav dpecxetay. /.¢. “so as to please God in every way.” 
Compare 1 Thess. iv. 5, ras Set das wepurarety cai dpéoxew @ed. 
In classical authors dpeoxeta has generally an unfavourable sense, 
*‘obsequiousness,” and it is so defined both in Z¢h. Eudem. (ro 
Alav wrpos HSovyv, ii. 3) and by ‘Theophrastus (Char. 5). Polybius 
uses it especially of trying to gain the favour of a sovereign. 
Similarly Philo, rdvra wai A€yew xai rpdrrev eorovdafer eis dperxeiay 
Tov marpos kai Bactréws (i. p. 34), but he also uses it of pleasing 
God. The dvOpurrots apéoxew is disavowed by the apostle in Gal. 
i. 10; 1 Thess. ii. 4; compare ch. ili. 22. The verb is used, how- 
ever, without any unfavourable connotation, in Rom. xv. 2 (7@ 
adnoiov dpecxérw) and elsewhere. 

dv wavri py» dya06 qualifies the following, as é& mdoy Suvape 
qualifies the following participle. Most commentators separate 
Kaproopovvres and avgavopuevot ; but then avf. ry éreyvooe becomes 
tautologous with wAnpwhjre tiv étiyvwow, ver. 9. Moreover, the 
combination xaprogopovpevov xai aif. in ver. 6 seems to require 
that the two participles here also should be taken together. What 
is true of the gospel in the world and amongst the Colossians is 
also to hold good of those whose lives are inspired by its teaching. 
The participles refer to the logical subject of zepirarjoat, not to 
aAnpwOnre (Beza, Bengel). Cf. Eph. iv. 2. rq ériyvwoe trov @eoi, 
“by the knowledge of God,” instrumental dative, a frequent use of 
the dative with avfav. (So Alford, Eadie, Ellicott, Lightfoot, 
Soden, RV.mg.) The fruitfulness and growth are wrought through 
the értyvwors tov @eov, and this again results from the practice of 
his will, ver. 9. 

Some commentators take the dative as one of reference, as in 
Rom. iv. 20 (?), “increasing in the knowledge of God” (Moule, 
RV. text), which, after rAnpwOqre trav ércyv., ver. 9, would be 
somewhat of a tautology. 

Tp érvyywoe is the reading of SX ABC D*GP 17, af Amiat. Arm. af, 
é@ is prefixed in X° 47, and a few others, Chrys, Old Lat. and Vulg-Clem. 
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have ‘‘in scientia Dei,” which is doubtful. Text. Rec. has els rhv érlyrworr, 
with D°K L most mss., Theodoret, Theoph. Oec. This appears to be an 
attempt to simplify the construction. Meyer, on the contrary, regards the 
dative as an explanation of the more difficult (?) els ry ér., which, he thinks, 
is also confirmed by the parallelism in structure of the other participial clauses, 
which conclude with a definition introduced by els. He understands it as ‘‘ in 
respect of,” that is, always more fully attaining to a knowledge of God, els 
indicating the final reference, or direction of the growth, comparing Eph. 
iv. 15 and 2 Pet. i. 8. As to the comparative difficulty of the readings, 
Alford’s judgment, that the simple dative ‘‘is by far the most difficult of the 
three readings,” is surely more correct than Meyer’s. els rh» éxlyr. would, 
in fact, present no difficulty to the ordinary reader. 

1l. év wdoy Suvdper Suvapodpevor. Theodoret takes this év as 
instrumental, ry Geta poy xparvvopevot, and so Eadie, Ellicott, and 
Meyer. ‘Strengthened with all (every form of) strength,” Ell. (a 
translation which is itself ambiguous). 

It is simpler and more natural to understand é =. 6. as “in 
(#.e. in the matter of) all strength” (Alford, Lightfoot). It thus 
corresponds with év racy copia and év marti épyw, which are both 
subjective. dvvapovpevor, present, “ becoming strengthened.” The 
simple verb is not used elsewhere by St. Paul, who, however, 
employs évdvvapyotc Ga several times. But dvvayotcOa is in Heb. 
xi. 34, and B has it in Eph. vi. ro. It is frequently used by the 
Greek translators of the O.T., but is not a classical word. The 
connected virtues here, iroyovy and paxpoOupia, indicate that what 
is referred to in this clause is steadfastness under trial, as the former 
referred to active conduct. 

kata Td xpdtos THs 8d6Eys adtod. “According to the might of 
His glory.” Strength is supplied in a manner correspondent with 
the power which belongs to the glory of God, #.e. His majesty as 
manifested to men. Compare Eph. i. 19. The rendering of AV. 
(Beza, etc.), ‘“‘ His glorious power,” is sufficiently refuted by adrov. 
Thomas Aquinas understands by ‘His glory,” ‘His Son Christ 
Jesus.” But although the Son may be called azavyacpua ris ddfys 
atrov, it would not be intelligible to use 7 Sofa atrod as a sub- 
stitute for His name. Lightfoot remarks that xpdros in N.T. is 
“applied solely to God”; but see Heb. i. 14, tov 76 xpdros exovra 
Tov Gavdrov, rovr’ éore tov Sia BodAor. 

eis wacay Gropovjy Kal paxpobupiav. “To all endurance and 
longsuffering.” ‘‘ Patience” is a very mmadequate rendering of 
tropovn, which includes perseverance or steadfast continuance in a 
course of action. Thus we have xaprogopotow év trouorvg, Luke 
Vili, 15; tropovy épyou ayafot, Rom. ii. 7; de’ tropovas rpéxuper, 
Heb. xii. 1. Even the trrogovy of Job, to which James refers, was 
by no means the uncomplaining endurance of suffering to which 
we give the name of “patience.” Job was, in fact, the very 
reverse of “patient”; but he maintained his faith in God and his 
uprightness in spite of his sore trials. paxpoOvpéa comes much 
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nearer to our notion of “ patience” (cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 4); not so much, 
however, patience under suffering, but “the self-restraint which 
does not hastily retaliate a wrong.” It is the opposite of dfvOvpia. 
Chrysostom distinguishes the two words thus: paxpoOvpet ris 
apos éxeivous ovs Suvarov xai apvvacbac’ tropéve dé obs od Svvarat 
dpvvacGa; but this, though correct as to paxpoOupei, is clearly 
inadequate for tropever. 

11, 12. pera xapas edyapiotoivtes. jrera xapas is joined by many 
comm. to the preceding (Theodoret, Olsh. De W. Alf. Eadie, 
Lightfoot, RV.). In defence of this it is said that evdyapiorew of 
itself implies joyfulness, so that pera yx. if attached to it would be 
flat and unmeaning ; also that by joining the words with evy. we 
lose the essential idea of joyful endurance. Lightfoot, quoting 
Jas. i. 2, 3, wacav yapay nyjoacbe . . . Otay wepacpors Tepiréoyte 
TouktAous, yiwwoKovTes oTt TO Soxiyuov tuov THS TmirTéws KarepyaleTat 
tropovyv, remarks that this parallel points to the connexion with 
the preceding, and adds that the emphatic position of the words if 
connected with edx. cannot be explained. It may be replied that 
edxaptorety does not necessarily imply joy. See, for example, 
1 Cor. xiv. 18, “I thank God, I speak with tongues more than you 
all,” x. 30; Col. iil. 17. xapas is so far from being flat or unmean- 
ing, that without it evxapiorotvres would be too weak. The idea of 
joyful endurance is not lost when the prayer passes from endur- 
ance to joyful thanksgiving; and the emphatic position of the 
words is sufficiently explained by the writer’s desire to emphasise 
this characteristic of their thanksgiving with special reference to 
the trials implied in tropovy and paxpofvyia. The words thus 
acquire greater significance than if they slipped in as it were after 
paxpoOuptay. The connexion with evxaptorotvres is also favoured 
by the structure of the preceding clauses, each of which com- 
mences with a defining adjunct. This connexion is adopted by 
Chrys. Theoph. Oecum., also Ellicott, Meyer, Soden, Lachm. Tisch. 

In any case evx. is not to be connected with od zavopefa, as 
Chrys. Theoph. a/., which unnaturally separates this clause from 
the preceding, making them parenthetical. This interpretation was 
suggested by the reading yas: but even if that is correct, the 
transition from the second person to the first is quite in St. Paul's 
manner ; cf. il. 12, 13. 

7@ Narpi. The designation of God thus absolutely as 6 Iaryp, 
when Christ has not been named immediately before (as in Rom. 
vi. 5; Eph. i. 18; Acts i. 4, 7, Ul. 33), is remarkable. But we 
have rov Kvpiov in ver. 10, and, what is perhaps more to the point, 
Tov viod THS ayamrys avrod in ver. 13. 

N 37 (G, Gew rw xrarp), Vulg-Clem. Boh. a/. prefix Oeg rarpl, 
T® ixavdcavre Opds. “Who qualified you,” or “made you com- 
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petent,” #.e. given you atitle. The same verb occurs 2 Cor. iii. 6 
(only). 4s xai ixdywoev yas Staxdvous xawas Siabjxys, “ qualified us 
to be ministers,” cf. #5. ver. 5. The adjective ixavds is of frequent 
occurrence in the N.T., always with the idea of reaching to a 
certain standard, “sufficient,” and so when time or quantity is in 
question, “considerable.” See Mark xv. 15; Luke xxil. 38, ixavor 
dors: Acts xxii. 6, pas ixavov: 2 Cor. ii. 16, rpos tatra tis txavds: 
2 Tim. ii. 2, otrwes ixavot éxovra: nal érépous didagar. It does not 
mean “dignus,” “worthy,” although with a negative that transla. 
tion is not unsuitable in Matt. iii. 11, vill. 8. Here, then, ixdvwoe 
is not “dignos fecit,” Vulg., but ‘“ idoneos fecit.” 

There is an important variety of reading. For ixaywoavrs (which is read 
by SAC D°K LP most mss., Vulg. Boh. Syr. (both), Chrys. etc.) we have 
xadécayrt in D*G 17 80, Goth. Arm. Eth., also Didymus (once), Am- 
brosiaster ; while B has xadécayrs xal lxaydcayr, which is adopted by 
Lachm., but appears to be a combination of both readin The confusion 
between TQIIKANQCANTI and TQIKAAECANTI would be easy, and the 
latter word would naturally occur to a copyist. 

duas is the reading of NB 4 23 80 115, Amiat. Syr-Pesh. marg. Eth. 
Didymus, Theoph. Ambrosiaster. 

qpas, ACDGKLP most mss., Vulg-Clem. Fuld. Syr-Pesh. and Harel. 
text, Chrys. Theodoret, etc. 

Internal evidence seems rather to favour duds. The natural tendency of 
scribes would be to generalise such a statement, and this would be aistad: by 
dpas which presently follows. On the other hand, it would be quite natural 
for St. Paul to enforce the exhortation involved in his prayer by such a 
personal application. In the next sentence, where he passes to a direct 
dogmatic statement, he naturally and of course uses quas. (Yet P, a/. Amiat. 
Goth. have buds there also.) Compare Eph. iv. 32, v. 2. dds is adopted 
here by Tisch. WH. Soden, and is given a place in the margin by Tregelles, 
Lightfoot, RV. 

els thy pepida rou xAypou, “for, #.e. to obtain, the portion of 
the lot.” Compare Ps. xv. 5, Kuptos pepis ris KAnpovoplas pov, 
KAjpos (pp. “a lot”) is not synonymous with xAypovopia, it does 
not designate the whole, but the allotted part ; cf. Acts viil. 21, ovx 
dare cot pepis ov5é KAnpos: xxvi. 18, KAnpov ey Tots Tyacpévors. 
What is a pepis in reference to the whole is a xAjpos in reference 
to the possessor. The genitive, then, is one of apposition, “the 
portion which consists in the lot” (Lightfoot, Soden). It is, how- 
ever, possible to understand it as partitive, “to have a share in 
the xAijpos,” and so most comm. Chrysostom observes: 6a +é 
KAjjpov Karel; Sexvis ote ovdeis dd xaropOwydtwv olxefwy Baorrcias 
dave, referring to Luke xvii. ro. Compare also Luke xi. 32, 
Knoev 6 rarnp tpov Sotvar piv ry Bacueiay. 

dv +t wri. Chrys. Oec. Theoph. followed by Meyer, af, 
connect with ixavdcayry, “by the light,” ixavoty é& ro dwri being 
nothing else but xarcty cis rd pis (1 Pet. ii, g) regarded in its 
moral efficacy, the result of which is that men are das éy Kupin 
(Eph. v. 8). This light has power, it is the light of life (John 


aL 7 
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Vili. 12); has its weapons (Rom. xiii. 12); produces fruit (Eph. 
v. 9), etc.; and without it men were incapable of partaking in the 
kingdom of Christ. But das is not the means, but the result ; and, 
moreover, the distance of é¢v r@ wri from ixay. forbids the con- 
nexion, for there is no such emphasis on the words as to account for 
their position. It is the deliverance that is the thought dwelt on, not 
the means. It is better to connect the word with ri pepéSa, x.7.A. 
(Alf. Lightfoot), or, if with one of the three substantives, with 
xAjpov, which has a local sense (Ellicott, Soden). Thus é r¢@ dort 

= “in the kingdom of light.” Compare 2 Cor. x1. 14; 1 Tim. 
vi. 16; 1 John i. 7; Rev. xxi. 24. «KAyjpos & ro wri, then, is 
equivalent to the éAzis droxeuévn év rots oipavois, pos being here 
chosen because the apostle had already in his thoughts the repre- 
sentation of the natural condition of men as oxoros. There is 
nothing, therefore, in the objection, that if this were the sense in- 
tended év rots otpavots would have been used, or év r7 fwy, or the 
like. Eadie’s interpretation, “the inheritance which consists in 
light,” is untenable, and is certainly not supported by his examples 
of xAjpos év from Acts viii. 21, xxvi. 18. 

13 8, From the prayer for their increase in knowledge, St. Paul 
goes on to give them positive instruction which will be a safeguard 
against the false teaching which threatens them. They have already 
been translated from the kingdom of darkness to the kingdom of 
God's beloved Son, and it is in Him only that they have redemption. 

13. &§ épptcaro (épvcaro, B* GP Lightf.) pais ek ris 
éfougias Tol gxérous, “* Who rescued us from the power of dark- 
ness.” éppvcaro, dexvis dre &s alyuddrwror éradaurwpoupeba, 
Theoph. éfovoia (from <feo7), aeerig means “liberty of action,” 
as in 1 Cor. ix. 5; hence in relation to others, authority,” 
generally “delegated authority” (but not always; see Jude 25). 
Lightfoot, following Wetstein, maintains that the word here means 
‘arbitrary power, tyranny.” "But the instances he cites seem quite 
insufficient to support this. In Demosth., for example, De alsa 
Leg. p. 428, tyv ayav tavrnv éovoiay, it is the word dyay that 
introduces the idea of excess, just as we might speak of the 

“excessive exercise of authority.” From the etymology of the 
word it is applicable, whether the éfetva: is assumed or rightfully 
derived. Whatever its use, however, in Plutarch or other writers, 
the usage of the N.T. gives no support to Lightfoot’s view. It is 
a word of very frequent occurrence (being found nearly one 
hundred times), and always in the simple sense of “authority” 
(abstract or concrete). If the “idea of disorder is involved” in 
n éoucta tov oxorous here and in Luke xxii. 53, it is suggested by 
TKOTOUS, not by e€ovcia, When Chrysostom, after explaining 
TIS efougias by tis Tupavvidos, adds : xaAerov" Kat TO drAas elvat 
trd rp biaBirw: 1d St xai per’ efovoias, rotro yaderdrepov, his 
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meaning seems to be: “It is hard to be simply under the power 
of the devil ; but that he should also have authority is still harder.” 
This gives much more force to his words. That éfovoia is not 
opposed to BactAe‘a, as an arbitrary tyranny to a well-ordered 
sovereignty, see Rev. xii, 10, 7 Bactrcia rod @eod pov xat F 
éfovoia rod Xpiorod avrov. The whole passage is strikingly 
parallel to Acts xxvi. 18, rov émiorpéias ad aoxdrous eis his xat 
THs efovolas rou Sarava éri tov Medv, rov AaBely avrois dderw 
daptuav Kat KAnpov év Trois iyyiacpévots. oxdros here is not to be 
regarded as personified, as if it were equivalent to “the devil” 
(Augustine) ; it is rather the characteristic and ruling principle of 
the region in which they dwelt before conversion to Christ. 

kai peréotnoev. The verb is appropriate, being that which is 
employed by classical writers to signify the removal of whole 
bodies of men. Yet it is doubtful whether such an idea is 
present here; cf. Plato, ep. vil. p. 518 A, é re fwrds eis oxdros 
peOorapévwy cai éx oxdtous eis Pas. 

Tod ulod Tis dydwnys adtov. Not of angels, as the false teachers 
would have it. tro rov xAnpdvopov éopev, ody td Tos olxéras, 
Severianus. 

THs aydrys atrov. Augustine understands this as a genitive 
“auctoris.” ‘Caritas quippe Patris ... nihil est quam ejus 
ipsa natura atque substantia ...ac per hoc filius caritatis 
ejus nullus est alius quam qui de ejus substantia est genitus” 
(De Trin. xv. 19). He is followed by Olshausen and Lightfoot. 
But such a form of expression has no analogy in the N.T. Love 
is not the “substantia” or “natura” of God, but an essential 
attribute. An action might be ascribed to it, but not the genera- 
tion of a person. 

Thevdore of Mopsuestia interpreted the expression in an 
opposite way: vioy dyarys airov éxdrAeoey ws ob dice rod Tarps 
GvTa, vidv GAN’ aydry THs viobecias afiwh&ra rovrwr. But an 
explanation of the nature of the Sonship would be alien to the 
context. The simplest interpretation is, “the Son who is the 
object of His love.” It corresponds exactly with Eph. 1 6, é 
T) yyarnpévw ev @ Exopev, x.7.A., only that it gives more pro- 
minence to the attribute. Love is not merely bestowed upon 
Him, but makes Him its own, vids édvvys pov in Gen. xxxv. 18 
(Meyer, Ellicott) is not parallel. 

Lightfoot thinks this interpretation destroys the whole force of 
the expression; but it is not so. It is because Christ is the 
central object of God’s love that those who have been translated 
into His kingdom are assured of the promised blessings thereof. 

14, év w €xopev, x... = Eph. i. 7. 

The words 6 rod alyaros atrof of the Rec. Text are an interpolation 
from Eph. i. 7. They are found in many minuscules, and in Vulg-Clem. 
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Demid. Syr-Pesh. Arm., Theodoret, Oec.; but apparently not in any uncial 
nor in the other versions. 
For &ouey B, Boh. Arab. (Lips. Bedwell) read fcxouer. In the 


Hel e, Eph. i. 7, &* D* (not the Latin d) Boh. Eth., Iren. 
(transl. have Ecxoner. Lightfoot thinks that this reading in Eph. was a 
harmonistic change to conform to the text which these authorities or their 
predecessors found in Col., and judges that foxopev is possibly the correct 
reading here. WH. also give it a place in the margin. Yet it is hard to 
suppose that St. Paul wrote different tenses in the two places. Moreover, 
&sxoper does not appear to be a suitable tense; if past time were to be 

we should expect éoxjxaper (cf. Rom. v. 2). Weiss rejects it. 


tiv adeow tov dpapridv. This expression does not occur in 
the Epistles of St. Paul elsewhere, but twice in his speeches in 
Acts (xiii. 38, xxvi. 18). In Eph. i. 7 we have the equivalent, 
ddeow Tov traparrwpatwy ; generally in the Epp. he prefers the 
more positive Stxatooivn. Lightfoot suggests that the studied 
precision in the definition of dzoAvrpwors points to some false 
conception of dzoA. put forward by the heretical teachers. Later 
Gnostics certainly did pervert the meaning of the term. Irenaeus 
relates of the Marcosians that they held elvat reXciay drroAvTpwow 
airy tiv éxiyvwow Tod appyrov peyeBous (i. 21. 4). Hippolytus 
says: A€yovoi me pwr] appytw émiriOevtes yeipa TO THY aroAUTpwoW 
AaBovri, «.7.A. (Haer. vi. 41). In the baptismal formula of the 
Marcosians are the words: eis €&vwowv xai droXvTpwow Kal Kowwviav 
roy Suvdpuewy (Iren, i. 21. 3), where the last words “surely mean 
communion with the (spiritual) powers.” In an alternative 
formula, also given by Irenaeus, the words are eis Avrpwow 
ayyeAucyny, which is explained by Clem. Alex. (Z2xc. Theod. 
PD. 974) aS Hv Kal ayyeAou exovow. It is not likely that there was 
any historical connexion between these later Gnostics and the 
Colossian heretics; but, as Lightfoot observes, “the passages quoted 
will serve to show how a false idea of azoAvrpwors would naturally 
be associated with an esoteric doctrine of angelic powers.” 

15-17. Zhe pre-eminence of Christ. In His essential nature He 
ts above all created things, being the image of the invisible God; and 
more than that, all things have been created through Him and held 
together by Him. 

15. Ss éorw, x.t.4. On this verse Lightfoot has a valuable 
excursus. The arrangement of the passage 15-20 Is twofold. 
We have, first, the relation of Christ to God and the world, 15-17 ; 
and, secondly, His relation to the Church, 18 ff. This division is 
indicated in the construction of the passage by the repeated ore év 
aird, 16, 19, introducing in each case the reason of the preceding 
statement. The relation to the Church begins with xat atros, ver. 18. 

Some commentators regard 15-17 as descriptive of the Word 
before the Incamation, the Adyos acapxos; and 18-20, of the 
Incarnate Word, Adyos &eapxos. But this is inconsistent with éo7r, 

14 
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is,” which shows that St. Paul 1s speaking of Christ in His present 
glorified state. Compare 2 Cor. iv. 4, rov dwrtopov rov ebayyeAiou 
ais Sdéns rod Xpurrov, Gs €orw elxav tov Meov. The exalted Christ 
is now and continues to be what He was in His own nature as 
the Word before He became incarnate, John xvii 5. 


elxev is primarily an image (so in Rev. often, comp. Matt. xxii. 20). 
It differs from duolwua, which expresses mere resemblance, whereas elxép 
implies representation of an arche airy yap elxdvos dicts plunua elvas 
co. dpxertwrou (Greg. Naz. Orat. 30). It may be used, therefore, to express 
resemblance in some essential character. So in Heb. x. 1, elxdé» is con- 
trasted with oxd. Compare I Cor. xv. 49, rh» elxdva rod xoixod . . . Th» 
elx. rod éroupaylov: Rom. viii. 29, cuunudppous ris elxévos roi vlod avrod, an 
idea expressed again 2 Cor. iii. 18, rhy adrhy elxéva perapoppotueba: and 
Col. iii. 10, rdv dvaxacvotpevoy car’ elxéva rol xrlcayros atréy, An allusion 
to Gen. i. 26, 28. With the same allusion in 1 Cor. xi. 7 the apostle calls 
the man exw» xal 86a Geod. ‘This last » in particular, forbids our 
adopting the view of some commentators, that the expression denotes ‘‘ the 
eternal Son’s perfect gl with the Father in respect of His substance, 
nature, and eternity” (Ellicott, quoting Hil. De Syn. § 73: ‘* perfectae 
aequalitatis significantiam habet similitudo.”). As Lightfoot remarks: ‘* The 
idea of perfection does not lie in the word itself, but must be sought from 
the context, ¢.2. ray rd xAjpwya, ver. 19,” 

The expression is frequently used by Philo in reference to the 

eg. Tov abparoy xal vonrdv Oetov Adbyor elxdva Aéyer Geo (De Mund. Op. 8, 
Opp. I. p. 6); Adbyos dé dorty elxdv Geod 8’ 05 otpwas 6 Kbopos eSnmoupyetro 
(De Monarch. ii. 5, II. p. 225); and notably De Somes, I. p. 656, xaddwep 
Thy dvOh\cov abyhy ws Frcov ol wh duvduevos Tov Hrror adrov lSeiw dpiwot . « « 
ofrws xal rh» rod Ocol elxéva, roy AyyeXor alrod Adbyor, ws alrdy xaravoolcr. 
Compare with this John xiv. 9, 6 éwpaxws dud édpaxey roy warépa. 

osely allied to elxd» is xapaxrip, similarly applied to Christ in Heb. 
i, 3, Ov dwatyacpa rijs Sétns xal xapaxrhp rijs Vrocrdcews abrod, 


to dopdrov. This word, which by its position also is emphatic, 
makes prominent the contrast with the eixwr, the visibility of which 
is therefore implied. Compare Rom. i. 20, ra dcpara atrov... 
Tots rommpact voovjueva Kafoparat, Here Christ is the visible mani- 
festation of the invisible. Chrysostom, indeed, and the Nicene 
and post-Nicene Fathers, argued that, as the archetype is invisible, 
so must the image be, 7 tov dopdrov eixwy Kai avy ddparos Kal 
dpoiws ddpatos. But, as Lightfoot says, “the underlying idea of 
the eixdév, and, indeed, of the Adyos generally, is the manifestation 
of the hidden.” Compare John i. 18, @edv ovdeis édpaxe ruwore’ 6 
povoyerns vids (v.2. povoyeviys Meds), 6 Sv els tov KdArrov Tov TaTpos, 
exetvos éfyyyoarto, and xiv. 9, quoted above. 

mpwrdétoKxos 1dons KTicews. mpwroroxos seems to have been a 
recognised title of the Messiah (see Heb. i. 6), perhaps derived 
from Ps. lxxxix. 28, éy® mpwrdtoxoy Oycopat avrov, which is inter- 
preted of the Messiah by R. Nathan in Shemoth Radda, 19, fol. 
118. 4. Israel is called God’s firstborn (Ex. iv. 22; Jer. xxxi. 9), 
and hence the term was readily transferred to the Messiah, as the 
ideal representative of the race, 
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The genitive here is not partitive, as the following context 
clearly shows, for éy atr@ éxtic@y ra wavra. Setting this aside, 
commentators are not agreed as to the interpretation of zpwréroxos. 
Eadie, Hofmann, a/., understand it of sovereignty. Alford and 
Lightfoot, while giving the first place to the idea of priority to all 
creation, admit sovereignty over all creation as part of the connota- 
tion. So Theodore of Mops., ovx éi xpdvov Adyerat pdovoy: ddAa 
yap xat éri mporiysyoews (but he interprets xricews of the new 
creation). In defence of this interpretation of the word Ps. 
Ixxxviii, 28 is quoted, where after zpwrdroxoy Oyoopac airdv the 
explanation is added, tyyAdv rapa rots BaoAedor THS yas: also what 
appears as a paraphrase of this, €Oyxey xAynpdvopoy mdytwv, Heb. 
i. 2: also Ex. iv. 22; Rom. viii. 29, eis ro elvac abrov zpwrdroKov 
éy moAXois adeAdois. Job xvill. 13, “the firstborn of death,” for 
“a fatal malady”; and Isa. xiv. 30, “the firstborn of the poor,” 
for “the very poor,” are also referred to. Lightfoot quotes R. 
Bechai, who calls God Himself the firstborn of the world, and he 
concludes that the words signify “ He stands in the relation of zp. 
to all creation,” #.¢. “‘ He is the Firstborn, and as the Firstborn the 
absolute Heir and Sovereign Lord of all creation.” 

The passages cited do not justify this interpretation. In Ex. 
iv. 22 the word does not at all mean “sovereign,” which would be 
quite out of place even apart from the prefixed “my,” but “‘ object 
of favour.” In Ps. lxxxviii. 28, again, the added words, if taken 
as an explanation of zpwr. simply, would go too far; but it is the 
mpwrdroxos Of God, who is said to be “higher than the kings of the 
earth.” G@ycopat avrov zp. is, “I will put him in the position of a 
firstborn,” and the following words are not an explanation of zp., 
but state the result of God’s regarding him as such. Compare the 
English phrase, “‘ making one an eldest son by will.” By no means 
would the words of the psalm justify such an expression as mpwrd- 
toxos tav BaciAewy, unless it were intended to include the zp. 
amongst the Bacrrets. As the context forbids our including the 
mpwrorokos here amongst the «riots, the interpretation leaves the 
genitive inexplicable. It is called “the genitive of reference” ; but 
this is too vague to explain anything, as will appear by substituting 
either xéopov for xricews, Or peyas for tpwr. Thus zpwréroxos rod 
xoopov for “sovereign in relation to the world,” and péyas waons 
xtioews are equally impossible. If by “genitive of reference” is 
meant “ genitive of comparison,” then we come back to the relation 
of priority in rp@ros. In fact, the genitive after zp. must be rst, 
genitive of possession, as “ my firstborn,” 2nd, partitive, “ firstborn ” 
of the class, or 3rd, of comparison, as in John i. 15, wxpards pov Fv. 
A moment’s reflection will show that Isa. xiv. 30 is not parallel, 
for there “the firstborn of the poor” is included in the class. In 
Job xviii. 13 (which, moreover, is poetical) the genitive is posses 
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sive, “death’s chief instrument.” Rom. viii. 29, there is no 
genitive, but zp. is included éy wodAois adeAgois. 

Rabbi Bechai’s designation of God as “firstborn of the world” 
is a fanciful interpretation of Ex. xiii. 2. R. Bechai probably 
meart by the expression “priority,” not “‘supremacy.” The first- 
born were to be consecrated to God because He was the First of 
all. But it must be remembered that the Hebrew word is not 
etymologically parallel to zpwréroxos. 

Hence the only tenable interpretation of the words before us is 
“begotten before waca xriows,” the genitive being like that in 
John i. 15, mpwrdroxov tod @eod xai mpd wavtwy tov KTiopdtur, 
Justin M. Dial. § 100. The only ideas involved are priority in 
time and distinction from the genus xriows. ovx as addeAdny exwv 
TH Ktiow, GAN ws rpo Tags KTicews yervnbeis, Theodoret ; and so 
Chrysostom: ovxi dgias x. rysms LAAG xpovou povoy éort onparTixdv. 
Compare Rev. iil. 14, 7 dpx7 THs KTicews TOD Deod. mpwroxticros 
Or mpwrdrAacros would have implied that Christ was created like 
waca KrTiots. 

Isidore of Pelusium, in the interests of orthodoxy, assigns an 
active meaning to mpwrordxos (to be in that case thus accented), 
not, however, a meaning corresponding to the signification of 
apwrotoxos in classical writers, which is “ primipara,” and could 
yield no tolerable sense, but as “ primus auctor.” His words are: 
ov mpwrov TS KTIGEWS 6: eM dda mparov avrov TeTroKévat Tour éoTe 
mewounKkevat THY KTicw iva H TpiTys ovAAGBAs dfuperys, ws TPWTOKTLGTOS 
(Zp. ii. 31). Basil seems to adopt the same view, for, comparing 
ver. 19, he cas faa et de mpwtOTOKos vEeKpwv eipyrat, dua TO airtos elvac 
THS éy veKpiov ay aoracews, ourw Kal BPO ree: KTiC EWS, ba TO airtos 
elvan tod €f otk ovTwy eis To elvat Tapayayely THY KTioW (Contra 
Eunom. lib. iv. p. 292 D). (The true reading in ver. 19 is ap. éx 
tav vexpav, but zp. tay v. is In Rev. 1. 5.) 

This interpretation is followed by Michaelis and some others. 
In addition, however, to the unsuitableness of rixrev in this 
connexion, mpe@ros is unsuitable, since there would be no possibility 
of a devreporoxos. 

mwdoys Krioews, «riots in N.T. has three meanings: rst, the 
act of creation (the primary meaning of xriots as of “creation ”), 
Rom. i. 20, azo xrivews xéopov: 2nd, “creation” as the universe 
of created things, Rom. Vill. 22, waoa 7 Kriow ovotevale: 3rd, “a 
creation,” a single created thing, Rom. vili. 39, ovre tus xriows érépa, 
Here it may be questioned whether wzdoys xricews means “all 
creation” (RV. Alford, Lightfoot, a/.) or “‘ every creature” (AV. 
Meyer, Ellicott, a/.). In favour of the latter rendering is the 
absence of the article, which we should expect after was in the 
former sense. It may be replied that xriois belongs to the class 
of nouns which from their meaning may sometimes dispense with 
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the article, such as y7 (Luke i. 14; Heb. vill. 4), otpavds (Acts 
li, 21, a/.), xoopos (Rom. v. 13, xi. 12, 15, a/.). Yet it is very 
rarely, and only in particular combinations, tuzt these words are 
without the article. As an instance of xriows=the aggregate of 
created things being without the article, is cued Mark xii. 19, dro 
dpyis xrioews, the parallel in Matt. xxiv. 21 having aw dpyjs xdopov. 
So also Matt. x. 6; 2 Pet. iii. 4. 

But granting that xriows here=xdopos (which might be ques- 
tioned) the point to be noted is the anarthrous use, not of «riots, 
but of the compound term apy7 xrivews, like apyy xdopov; and 
this is precisely parallel to the similar use of xataBoAy xdopov, 
which we have several times with azo and zpd, always without the 
article. So we have frequently az’ apyns, év dpyr, e€ apis. 
Similarly, eis réAos, Ews réAous, wexpe TeAovs. am apyys being regu- 
larly used without the article, it is in accordance with rule that in 
ard apyns xtioews the latter word should also be anarthrous. 
Moreover, even xdécpos and yy, which are cited as examples of 
words occasionally anarthrous, do not dispense with the article 
when was precedes, probably because of the possible ambiguity 
which would result. There appears, therefore, no sufficient 
justification for departing from the natural rendering, “every 
created thing.” This furnishes an additional reason against the 
interpretation which would include the zpwrdroxos in waoa 
KTLCOts. 

This exposition of the unique and supreme position of Christ is 
plainly directed against the errors of the false teachers, who denied 
this supremacy. 

The history of the ancient interpretation of the expression 
m@pwrorokos T. KT., 1S Interesting and instructive. The Fathers of 
the second and third centuries understand it correctly of the 
Eternal Word (Justin, Clem. Alex., Tert., Origen, etc.). But when 
the Arians made use of the expression to prove that the Son was 
a created being, many of the orthodox were led to adopt the view 
that the words relate to the Incarnate Christ, understanding, there- 
fore, xriows and xri{eoOac of the new spiritual creation, the Kav} 
xriows. (Athanasius, Greg. Nyss., Cyril, Theodore Mops.) As 
Lightfoot observes, this interpretation ‘shatters the context,” for, 
as a logical consequence, we must understand év aire éxricOy ra 
-WavTa €v TOLS OvpavoLs Kal eri THS yys and ver. 17 of the work of the 
Incarnation ; and to do this is ‘“‘to strain language in a way which 
would reduce all theological exegesis to chaos.” In addition to this, 
the interpretation disregards the history of the terms, and “takes 
no account of the cosmogomy and angclology of the false teachers 
against which the apostle’s exp sition here is directed.” Basil 
prefers the interpretation which refers the expression to the Eternal 
Word, and so Thecdoret and Severianus, and the later Greek 
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writers generally (Theoph. Oecumenius, etc.). Chrysostom’s view 
is not clear. 

16. 8% introduces the proof of the designation, zpwrdroxos 
adons xt. It leaves, therefore, no doubt as to the meaning of that 
expression, and shows that the zpwrdroxos is not included in raca 
xriows, for ra wdyra is equivalent to waca xriots. 

év aérd is not simply=&° avrov, 1 Cor. viii. 6 (Chrys. etc.). 
- The latter designates Christ as the mediate instrument, the former 
goes further, and seems to express that the conditioning cause of 
the act of creation resided in Him. ‘The Eternal Word stood in 
the same relation to the created Universe as the Incamate Christ 
to the Church. The latter relation is constantly expressed by é, 
which is also used by classical writers to express that the cause of 
a relation exists in some person. Comp. ver. 17, & air@ our 
éornxey, and for the preposition, Acts xvii. 28, é aire (Oper kal 
xwwovpeba kai eopev. The originating cause ee ob ra xavra is God 
the Father, Rom. xi. 36; 1 Cor. vii. 6. 

The Schoolmen, following, indeed, Origen and Athanasius, inter- 
preted the words of the causa exemplaris, viz. that the idea omnium 
rerum was in Christ. So that He was, as it were, the Archetypal Uni- 
verse, the summary of finite being as it existed in the Eternal Mind. 
This view has been adopted by Neander, Schleiermacher, Olshausen, 
and others. \Olshausen ssays: “The Son of God is the intelligible 
world, the xoopos voyros, that is, things in their Idea. In the 
creation they come forth from Him to an independent existence.” 

This would correspond to Philo’s view of the Logos (which to 
him, however, was a philosophical abstraction), obde 4 5 éx trav Weov 
Koopos GAAov dy exes torov 7 Tov Oeiov Adyuv Tov TaiTa Staxoo pip 
cavra (De Mundi Op. iv. § 4, tom. i. p. 4), and again: doa dy 
&vOupypata téxy, Gomep ev oixp TH Adyp Siabets (De Migr. Abr. 1. 
tom. i. p. 437). Lightfoot regards the apostle’s teaching as “an 
enlargement of this conception, inasmuch as the Logos is no 
longer a philosophical abstraction, but a Divine Person,” and he 
quotes, seemingly with assent, the words of Hippolytus: éxee év 
daurg ras év tT) Tarpt mpoevvonbeicas iddas d0ev keAevovTos Ar pos 
yiverOar xéopov To Kata éy Adyos dmereXcito dpéoxuy @e@ (Haer. 
X. 33). 

But, however attractive this interpretation may be, it is incon- 
sistent with éxrio@, which expresses the historical act of creation, 
not a preceding elvac év utrg. Nor has it any support elsewhere 
in the N.T. 

dxrioOy, “were created.” Schleiermacher (Studien u. Kritiken, 
1832) alleges that the verb is never used in Hellenistic Greek of 
creation proper, and therefore understands it here of constitution 
and arrangement ; and he interprets the statement as referring to 
the foundation of the Church. The word is often so used in classical 
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writers. But in the N.T. «rio, xriows, xricua are always used of 
original creation or production. See for the verb Mark xiii. 19; 
Rom. 1. 25; 1 Cor. xi. 9; 1 Tim. iv. 3; Apoc. iv. 11, x. 6. Its 
use in Eph. il. 10, 15, iv. 24 is not an exception, the xawds dvOpw 
aos being regarded as a new creation. 

The tenses of éxrio6y, éxrioras are to be noted; the former is 
suitable to the historical fact of creation, the latter to the per- 
manent relations of the creation to the Creator; comp. ovvéoryxey, 
ver. 17. 

ta wdvra, all things collectively, presently specified as to place 
and nature. é rots otpavois xal éxi ris yas, an expression desig- 
nating all created things, the heaven and earth themselves not 
excluded, as Wetstein would have it, who infers that not the 
physical creation is meant, but “‘habitatores . . . qui recon- 
ciliantur.” The compendious expression is adopted because the 
apostle has chiefly in view the heavenly beings; but ra wdyra 
shows that the statement is meant to be universal. 

The 74 of Text. Rec. before é» rots odp. is omitted by 8° BD*G P17, af 
éfg Vulg. 

Inserted by 8° A D*° K L and most mss. 

74 before éxt rijs yijs is omitted by &* B, dfg Vulg. 

Inserted by N° ACDGKLP. 

It will be observed that the authority for omission is much greater in the 
first clause than in the second, although the one cannot be inserted or omitted 
without the other. It is possible, therefore, that rd was accidentally omitted 
in the first clause after rdvra, and then omitted from the second for the sake 
of uniformity. On the other hand, it may have been inserted in both places 
from the parallels in ver. 20 and in Eph. i. 10. 

ta dpard xai ta ddpata, a Platonic division; dopey otv, el 
Botra, édy, Svo eldy Tov Gvtwy, Td pev Spatov, To Se aedés. The 
latter term here refers to the spirit world, as the following context 
indicates. Chrys. Theoph. Lightfoot, etc., suppose human souls 
to be included, but it is more probable that man as a whole is 
included among the dpara., 

efre Opdvor, x.7.A. In the parallel, Eph. i, 21, we have trrepavw 
raons apyns Kai é€ovoias cai duvdpews Kal xupidryros. It will be 
noted that both the names and the order are different. Moreover, 
the addition in Eph., «ai ravrés dvopuaros évopalopevov, shows that 
St. Paul is only adopting current terms, not communicating any 
incidental revelation about objective facts (see on Eph. i. 21). 
The gist of the passage is to make light of the speculations about 
the orders of angels, but to insist on the supremacy of Christ. 

‘“‘His language here shows the same spirit of impatience with 
this elaborate angelology as in i. 18,” Lightfoot. It is said, 
indeed, that St. Paul “is glorifying the Son of God by a view of 
His relation to created being; and assuredly this would not be 
best done by alluding to phases of created being which might all 
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the while be figments of the imagination” (Moule). But it is 
sufficient for the purpose that the existence of angelic beings in 
general should be a reality. If St. Paul accepts as true the funda- 
mental assumption of the heretical angelology, it seems to follow 
that revelations about heavenly existences may be found elsewhere 
than in the Scriptures, for this system of the angelic hierarchy 
could not be derived either from the O.T. or from reason. 

O@pévo. are not mentioned elsewhere in the N.T., but in Zes¢. 
XII, Patr, (Levi 3) they are placed in the highest (seventh) heaven. 
Probably the name was meant as a designation of spirits who 
occupied thrones surrounding the throne of God. Comp. Rev. 
iv. 4. Clement of Alex. seems to regard them as so called because 
supporting or forming the throne of God (Proph. Ecl. 57), as the 
cherubim are represented in Ezek. ix. 3, x. 1, xi. 22; Ps. Ixxx. 2, 
xcix. 1. For asummary of Jewish and Christian speculations as 
to the angelic hierarchy, Lightfoot’s note may be consulted. 

ta wdvra x.t.A. This is properly separated from the foregoing 
by a colon after éfovoia, The sentence emphatically restates in a 
form applied to the present what had already been said of the 
relation of Christ to the creation. Thus what was described in 
16 as a historical act by éxrio6y, is here repeated, regarded as a 
completed and continuing fact; so é air@ ovvéorynxey expresses 
what for the present existence of things is the logical consequence 
of their origin év air@; and, lastly, xai aires €orw mpd rdvrwv 
repeats spwrdroxos macys Krivews. eis avrdv introduces a new idea. 

eis atréy. The conditions of existence of the created universe 
are so ordered that without Christ it cannot attain its perfection. 
This eis abrov is nearly equivalent to &’ dy in Heb. ii. 10. He is 
Alpha and Omega, the dpyn xai réAos (Apoc. xxii. 13). This eis 
aurov éxricrat is the antecedent condition of the subjection of all 
things to Christ, 1 Cor. xv. 24, 28. There is no inconsistency, then (as 
Holtzmann and others maintain), between this passage and 1 Cor. 
viii. 6 (where the subject of eis airdv is not 7a wavra, but ypeis), or 
Rom. xi. 36, where it is said of God, e€ atrod xai 8° atbrov xai eis 
atrov ra rdvra. Had é£ avrov been used, there would have been 
an inconsistency ; but as the passage stands, the subordination to 
the Father is fully indicated by the form of expression, 5 avrod 
at eis avrov éxtiorat, implying that it was by the Father that He was 
appointed the réAos. This double use of els avrdév to express the 
immediate end and the final end, is parallel to the double use of 
d¢ avrov with reference to Christ in 1 Cor. vill. 6, and to God in 
Rom. xi. 36. 

The thought in Eph. & 10, dvaxedaradcacba ra wdyra ev 
Xpwore, is very similar to the present; but, of course, we cannot 
quote Eph. in a question touching the genuineness of the presert 
Epistle. 
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17. nat abrés dor mpd mdévrwv. atrds is emphatic, as always 
in the nom. ‘He himself,” in contrast, namely, to the created 
things. mpd wdytwy, like rpwrdroxos, is of priority in time not in 
rank (which would be éwi wavrwy, trép masta, or the like). In 
Jas. v. 12; 1 Pet. iv. 8, mpo wdytwy is adverbial, “above all,” 
* especially,” and if so taken here, we should render “ He especially 
exists.” The words repeat with emphasis the assertion of pre- 
existence. 7v might have been used, but éorw is more suitable to 
express immutability of existence. As we might say, “ His existence 
is before all things” ; compare John viii. 58, amply “ABpaap yiver Oa, 
€ya clus, Lightfoot accentuates the verb avros éorw; but as the 
predicate is rpo wdvrwv, éoriv appears to be only the copula. 

The Latin takes mdyrwy as masculine, “ante omnes,” #.¢. 
thronos, etc.; but the following ra wdvra is decisive against this. 

ouvéornxe. ‘ Consist,” “ maintain their coherence.” ‘Corpus 
unum, integrum, perfectum, secum consentiens esse et permanere” 
(Reiske, Index Demosth.). éx tov @eovd ta maya, xai da Oeod Hytv 
ouveornKev (Aristot. De Mundo, Vl. 471): €vveotdvar Te Tod ovpavod 
Sypuoupy@ avrov Te kai Ta éy airw (Plato, Rep. 530 A). Compare 
also Philo, 6 atpos ByKos, é& éavrov Stadutés by Kai vEKpOs, 
ouveorynxe kai Cwrvupeirat tpovoia. Oeorv (Quis Ker. Div. haeres. p. 489). 
The Logos is called by Philo the deopes of the universe. 

18-20. Zransition to Christ's relation to the Church. avo ris 
OeoXoytas eis TH oixovopiay, Theodoret. Here also He is first, the 
jirstborn from the dead, and the Head of the Church, all the fulness 
of God dwelling in Him. So that even the angelic powers are included 
in the work of reconatiation which has been wrought through Him. 

18, nai adrés, and He and none other, “ipse in quo omnia 
Consistunt est caput. 7 

1) kepaht) TOU TWPATOS, THS éxxhyolas. THs éxxAnoias in apposition 
with Owparos ; 5 compare ver. 24, 6 €or 7 éxxAnoia, and Eph. 1. 23, 
TH ExkA, TLS €oT’ TO GHpa avTov. odparos is added in order to 
define more precisely the meaning of the figurc, xepadq rijs 
exxAnmias. It shows that the writer is not using xedady vaguely, 
but with the definite figure of the relation of head to body in his 
thoughts. 

os éoTwv épxy = “in that He is.” In classical Greek ye would 
probably be added. apy) has special but not exclusive reference to 
the following words, which express the aspect in which dpxy) is 
here viewed. mpwroroxos implies that other vexpoi follow ; ; apxy), that 
He it was who made possible that others shou!d follow. He 
was the Principle and the first example, dpyy, dyotv, €ore THs 
dvacTagews, ™mpo wavtwy avactas, Theoph. Thus He was the 
atapxy, 1 Cor. xv. 20, 23; and the apyryos ys Cwis, Acts ili. 14. 
His resurrection 1s His title to the headship of the Church; cf 
Rom. L 4, 
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éx tay vexpav. Not “amongst,” which would be mp. rav vexp. 
as in Rev. i. 5, but “from among.” That others were raised 
before Him is not regarded as an objection to this. Theophy- 
Jact observes: ei yap xai dAXAoe rpod tovTov dvégtyncay, aAAa maAwv 
dréfavov’ avros 5¢ thy reAclay dvdotacw avéory. 

tva yévnrar. ‘That He may become,” not “be,” as Vulg. As 
eort is used to express what He is, so yévyrat of what as a con- 
sequence He is to become, viz. év waow, x.r.A. ‘* Himself in all 
things pre-eminent.” saow is not masculine, “inter omnes,” as 
Beza and others take it, but neuter, as the following ra ayra 
makes certain. apwreveww does not occur elsewhere in the N.T., 
but is found in classical writers and in the Sept. Thus in a 
connexion similar to the present, Plutarch (AZor. p. 9), ovevdorres 
Tovs waidas €v maot Tdaxtov mpwrevev. Demosthenes also has 
mpwrevew éy aac, but with dzac., masc. (p. 1416). Chrysostom’s 
explanation here is: zavrayod mpawros’ dvw mparos, év TH ExkAnotg 
WpwTos, €v TH avacrdoe: wpwtos. This mpwrevew is the final result 
of the state to which the zpwrdroxov elvas éx tv vexpov was the 
introduction, but is not involved in the word zpwréroxos itself. 

19. 6m. The correspondence with ore in ver. 16, following os 
eorw of ver. 15, shows that this assigns a reason, not for iva yévyrat, 
but for ds €or, ver. 18. The indwelling of the Godhead explains 
the headship of the Church as well as that of the Universe. 

edSdéxynoev. The subject may be either 46 @eds or way ro 
wAnpwpa. The former view is adopted by most comm., including 
Meyer, Alford, Lightfoot, De Wette, Winer. In favour of it, the 
ellipsis of 6 @eds in Jas. 1. 12, Iv. 6, is quoted, and it is remarked 
that the omission here is the more easy, because “ evdoxia, evdoxetv, 
etc. (like 6€Anpa), are used absolutely of God’s good purpose, ¢.g. 
Luke ii. 14; Phil. 11. 13.” But the verb evdoxety is used by St. 
Paul even more frequently of men than of God (seven times to 
three). It cannot, therefore, be said that it was in any sense a 
technical term for the Divine counsel, so as to render the express 
mention of 6 @eds as the subject unnecessary; nor is there any 
instance of its being used absolutely in this sense; see 1 Cor. 1 
21; Gal. i. 15, where 6 @eos is expressed with the verb. Indeed, 
except in Luke ii. 14, even the substantive evdoxéa, when it refers 
to God, is always defined either by a genitive (Eph. 1. 5, 9) or by 
56 @eds being the subject of the sentence, as in Phil. ii. 13, where 
the article with an abstract noun after a preposition “ necessarily 
brings in a reflexive sense,—to be referred to the subject of the 
sentence,” Alford. 

Here there is nothing in the context from which 6 @eos can be 
supplied, and clearness, especially in such an important passage, 
would require it to be expressed. 

Further, although an example is cited from 2 Macc. xiv. 35 ip 
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which the subject of the infinitive after evdoxety is different from the 
subject of the finite verb (ov, Kupte, etddxynoas vaov THs ons KaTa- 
oxnvocews év Hpty yevérOa), yet in every instance in the N.T. (six) 
in which eddoxety is followed by an infinitive, the subject of both is 
the same. The assumed change of subject to the two infinitives 
xaroux. and dzroxar. is also harsh. Lastly, the words seem to be an 
echo of Ps, Ixvili. 17, 6 @eos edddxyce xarotxety év ara, while in ii. 9 
we have a close parallel in ére év atr@ xatoixet wav 76 TAnpwpa THS 
6 

For these reasons it seems best to take wav 76 wX. as the 
subject. So Ewald, Ellicott, Scholefield, Soden, RV. marg. 

A third interpretation, which has little to recommend it, is that 
of Tertullian (adv. Marc. v. 19), according to which the subject of 
evdoxnoey is 6 Xpiorés; and this is adopted by Conybeare and 
Hofmann. eis airdv then would be “to Himself.” But it was 
not to Christ but to the Father that all things were reconciled 
by Him; compare 2 Cor. v. 19. As Lightfoot observes, the 
interpretation ‘confuses the theology of the passage hopelessly.” 

Although the tense is the aorist, “‘hath been pleased to dwell” 
represents the sense better than “was pleased to dwell.” For as 
the good pleasure must accompany the dwelling, instead of being 
a transient act, antecedent to it, the latter expression would be 
equivalent to “ dwelt,” and so would only refer to past time. 

way rd wAjpwpa. If this is the subject of evd. it, of course, 
means “all the fulness of the Godhead,” ris Oedryros, as in ik 9, 
“omnes divitiae divinae naturae” (Fritz.), wav ro wd. being 
personified. But even if 6 @eds is taken as the subject, it is most 
natural to interpret this expression by that in ui. 9, where xarocxet 
is also used. It is, indeed, objected by Meyer and Eadie that the 
Divine essence dweit in Christ ‘“ necessarily ” (‘‘ nothwendig,” 
Meyer) and “unchangeably” (Eadie), not by the Father’s good 
pleasure and purpose. Hence they understand with Beza, “ cumu- 
latissima omnium divinarum rerum copia . . . ex qua in Christo 
tanquam inexhausto fonte, omnes gratiae in nos . . . deriventur.” 
Alford, while adopting the interpretation, rightly sets aside the 
objection of Meyer and Eadie to the former view, saying that “all 
that is His own right is His Father’s pleasure, and is ever referred 
to that pleasure by Himself.” 

Severianus and Theodoret interpret zAnpwpa of the Church, 
following Eph. 1. 23. The latter says: Amp. THv éxxAnoiav év 
7 pos "Eqectous éxdderer, ws tov Bewy xapiopatwv rreAnpuperyy. 
TaUTHV épyn evdoxnoat tov @eov ev to Xprord Kxarouxyoa, Tovréctw 
aitag cvvnpia ; and so many moderns. Similarly Schleiermacher, 
who, referring to wArjpwpa trav é#vav in Rom. xi. 12, 25, 26, 
explains the word here of the fulness of the Gentiles and the 
whole of Israel, whose indwelling in Christ is the permanent state 
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which is necessarily preceded by the complete reconciliation of 
which the peacemaking was the condition. But there is nothing 
to support this either in the absolute use of 7A. or in the context 
here. It is clear that the xarocxjoae is stated as the antecedent, 
not the consequent of azroxar., “ haec inhabitatio est fundamentum 
reconciliationis,” Bengel. Other interpretations may be found in 
De Wette and Meyer. 

katotxjoar implies permanent, or rather “settled” residence, 
not a mere zapoxia, Cf. Gen. xxxvi. 44 (xxxvil. 1), wares 52 
"TaxaB év ry yq ob wapwxyoe 6 rarip abrod évy yj Xavady. That 
the word of itself does not always imply “ permanent residence,” see 
Acts vil. 4, xato@xnoey év Xappdv* xaxetbey peraxicey abrov els THv 
yiv tavrnv: see on Lk. xi. 26. The aorist seems to be usually 
employed in the sense, “take up one’s abode in.” Compare Matt. 
ii. 23, iv. 13; Acts vil. 2, 4; Eph. ili. 17. This, however, cannot 
be insisted on here, where the infinitive is dependent on an aorist. 

It is probable, as Lightfoot remarks, that the false teachers 
maintained only a partial and transient connexion of the zAyjpwpa 
with the Lord. 

20. dwoxarahAdfar. The dao may be intensive, “ prorsus 
reconciliare,” or, aS in damoxa@tordvat, may mean “again” (so 
Alford, Ell., Lightfoot, Soden). ‘‘Conciliari extraneo possent, 
reconciliari vero non alii quam suo,” Tertull. adv. Marc. v. 19. 
But xaraAAdooev is the word always used by St. Paul in Rom. 
and Cor. of reconciliation to God ; and of a wife to her husband, 
t Cor. vii. tr. See on Eph. n. 16. 

ta wdvra, defined as it is presently after by eive ra eri ris yas, 
x.t.A., cannot be limited to the Church (as Beza), nor to men 
(especially the heathen, Olshausen), nor yet to intelligent beings 
generally. ‘‘ How far this restoration of universal nature may be 
subjective, as involved in the changed perceptions of man thus 
brought into harmony with God, and how far it may have an 
objective and independent existence, it were vain to speculate,” 
Lightfoot. Compare dmoxataotdcews mavtwy, Acts ili. 21; also 
Rom. viii. 21. 

eis adtév. If our interpretation of this were to be determined 
solely by considerations of language, we should have no hesitation 
in referring avdrov to the same antecedent as év aire, &’ airod, and 
avrov after oravpot, that is Christ, and that, whatever subject we 
adopt for etdoxnoe, but especially if wav 7d mA. is not taken as the 
subject. On this interpretation the doxaradAagat ta wavra eis 
airov would refer back to ra qwavra eis atrov... &riora. If 
éavrm was necessary in 2 Cor. v. 19, was it not more necessary 
here in order to avoid ambiguity ? 

It is, however, a serious objection to this view that we nowhere 
read of reconciliation to Christ; but only through Him to God. 
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This objection is, indeed, somewhat weakened by the consideration, 
first, that this is the only place in which the reconciliation of ra 
wdvra is mentioned. In 2 Cor.v. 19 the woids which follow éaura, 
Viz. py Aoy{opevos abtois Ta Tapartupara aitwr, x.t.A., show that 
xéopos has not the wide significance of ra mavra here. Secondly, 
that already in ver. 17 there is predicated of Christ what elsewhere Is 
predicated of God, viz. 8¢ aérov xai eis abrov ra wdvta (Rom. xi. 35). 
Thirdly, here only is eés used instead of the dative after (azo) 
xataAAdocoew. The difference is slight, and only in the point of 
view ; but the change would be accounted for by the reference 
to ver. 17. 

It deserves notice that some expositors who reject this view use 
language which at least approximates to the idea of reconciliation 
to Christ. Thus Alford, speaking of the “sinless creation,” says it 
“is lifted into nearer participation and higher glorification of Him, 
and is thus reconciled, though not in the strictest yet in a very 
intelligible and allowable sense.” 

If wav rd wAyjpwpa is the subject, and atrov be viewed as 
Tov @edv, this antecedent would be supplied from wav ro 7A. 
in which, on this view, it is involved. On the other hand, if 
the subject of evddxyce is 6 Oeds understood, this, of course, is the 
antecedent. But the reference of airov (reflexive) to an unexpressed 
subject is harsh, notwithstanding Jas. i. 12. 

eipynvorojoas belongs to the subject of the verb, the masc. 
being adopted xara ovveow, aS in il. 19. This was inevitable, 
since the personal character of 6 eipyvoroijoas could not be lost 
sight of. 

As it is Christ who is specified in Eph. ii, 1§ as wotdw eipyvm, 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, Oecum. and many moderns, although 
making o @eds the subject of evdoxyoe, have so understood eipyyvo- 
mwoinoas here “by the common participial anaco!uthon”; but this 
is a very harsh separation of the participial clause from the finite 
verb, and introduces confusion amongst the pronouns. 

30° adrod, repeated for the sake of emphasis, “by Him, I say.” 
This repetition, especially in so pointed a connexion with ra émi 
THS yys and Ta éy rots otpavois, still further emphasises the fact that 
angelic mediators have no share in the work of reconciliation, nay, 
that these heavenly beings themselves are included amongst those 
to whom the benefit of Christ’s work extends. 

The second 8’ aérof is read by XAC DK P and most mss., Syr. (both) 
Boh., Chrys. Theodoret. It is omitted by BD*GL, Old Lat. Valg. Arm. 


Eth., “Tt Heophyl: Ambrosiaster, a4, There would bea tendency to omit them 
as superfluous. 


etre ta emt rijs yijs, etre ta ev tots odpavots, There is much 
diversity of opinion as to the interpretation of this passage ; 
**torquet interpretes,” says Davenant, “et vicissim ab illis tor- 
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quetur.” First, are we to understand 7a wdvra as limited to 
intelligent creatures, or as including also unreasoning and lifeless 
things? Alford, Meyer, and many others adopt the latter view, 
which, indeed, Alford says is ‘“‘clearly” the apostle’s meaning. 
Rom. viii. 19-22 is compared, where it is said that the xriows has 
been made subject to paraidrys. Fut it is not easy to see how the 
reversal of this paracdrys or the delivery from the dovAcia ris 
@Oopas can be called “reconciliation to God.” Reconciliation 
implies enmity, and this cannot be predicated of unreasoning and 
lifeless things. The neuter ra aavra does not bind us to this 
interpretation, it is simply the most concise and striking expression 
of universality. But, further, what is meant by the reconciliation 
of heavenly beings? Many commentators suppose the meaning 
to be that even good angels have need to be in some sense 
*‘reconciled.” Calvin observes: “duabus de causis Angelos 
quoque oportuit cum Deo pacificari: nam quum creaturae sint, 
extra lapsus periculum non erant, nisi Christi gratia fuissent con- 
firmati . . . Deinde in hac ipsa obedientia quam praestant Deo, 
non est tam exquisita perfectio ut Deo omni exparte et citra 
veniam satisfaciat. Atque huc procul dubio spectat sententia ista 
ex libro Job (iv. 18). ‘In Angelis suis reperiet iniquitatem’ ; 
nam si de diabolo exponitur, quid magnam? pronuntiat autem illic 
Spiritus Summam puritatem sordere, si ad Dei iustitiam exigatur.” 
Similarly De Wette, Bleek, Huther, Alford, Moule. The last 
named adopts Alford’s statement: ‘No reconciliation must be 
thought of which shall resemble owrs in its process, for Christ took 
not upon Him the seed of angels, nor paid any propitiatory penalty 
in the root of their nature. . . . But forasmuch as He is their 
Head as well as ours . . . it cannot be but that the great event in 
which He was glorified through suffering should also bring them 
nearer to God. . . . That such increase [of blessedness] might be 
described as a reconciliation is manifest: we know from Job xv. 15 
that ‘the heavens are not clean in His sight’; and 26, iv. 18, ‘ His 
angels He charged [charges] with folly.” The general truth may 
be admitted without accepting Eliphaz the Temanite as a final 
authority. But imperfection is not enmity, and the difficulty is in 
the application of the term “reconciled” in the sense of “lifted 
into nearcr participation and higher glorification” of God. Dave- 
nant, followed by Alexander, says that Christ has reconciled 
angels “analogically, by taking away from them the possibility of 
falling.” 

-It is hardly necessary to dwell on the opinion of Origen, that 
the devil and his angels are referred to; or on that of Beza, van 
Til, a/., that ra év tots ovpavois are the souls of those who died in 
the Lord before the coming of Christ, and who are supposed to 
have been admitted into hcaven by virtue of His work which was 
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to come. Neither opinion has any support in Scripture. (Bengel 
notes that rdvra “continet etiam defunctos,” but does not suppose 
them referred to as in heaven.) 

A better view is that of Harless (adopted also by Reuss, 
Oltramare, a/. ). according to which the reconciliation proper 
applies only to ra éi rHs yys, but the apostle adds ra év rots oup., 
“not as if there were in heaven any real need of redemption, nor 
as if heaven were only added as a rhetorical figure, but because 
the Lord and Creator of the whole body, whose members are 
heaven and earth, in restoring one member has restored the whole 
body ; and herein consists the greatest significance of the reconcilia. 
tion, that it is not only the restoration of the earthly life, but the 
restoration of the harmony of the universe” (Harless, Zp4. p. 53). 

Ritsch] thinks that St. Paul refers to the angels concerned in 
the giving of the law, to whom he believes the apostle here and 
elsewhere attributes a certain lack of harmony with the Divine 
plan of redemption (Jahrb. f. Deutsche Theol, 1863, p. 522 f.). 
Compare ii. 15. 

Meyer’s solution is that the reference is to angels as a category, 
not as individuals. The original normal relation between God 
and these higher spirits no longer subsists so long as the hostile 
realm of demons still exists; whose power has indeed been 
broken by the death of the Lord, but which shall be fully destroyed 
at the Parousia. 

Hammond argues at considerable length that “heaven and 
earth” was a Hebrew expression for “this lower earth.” Chry- 
sostom takes the accusatives to depend on elpyvorotyaas. This 
is clear from his question, ra dé év rots otpavois was elpnvo- 
woinoe; His reply is that the angels had been made hostile to 
men, seeing their Lord insulted (or as Theodoret more generally 
says, on account of the wickedness of the many). God, then, not 
only made things on earth to be at peace, but brought man to the 
angels, him who was their enemy. This was profound peace. 
Why then, says the apostle, have ye confidence in the angels? 
So far are they from bringing you near, that had not God Himself 
reconciled you to them, ye “would not have been at peace. So 
Augustine (Zachir. 62): “ pacificantur coelestia cum terrestribus, 
et terrestria cum coelestibus.” Erasmus adopts the same con- 
struction, amending the Latin version thus: “ pacificatis et iis quae 
in terra sunt, et quae in coelis.” Bengel’s interpretation is similar, 
and he appears to adopt the same construction, for he compares 
Luke xix. 38, eipjvn év otpave: and comparing this again with 
Luke 11. 14, éwt ys eipyvn, he remarks that what those in heaven 
call peace on earth, those on earth call peace in heaven. This 
construction does not seem to be open to any grammatical objec 
tion. Only two instances of eipyvororetv are cited in the Lexicons, 
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one from the Sept., Prov. x. 10, where it is intransitive; the other 
from Hermes, ap. Stob. Ecl. Phys. p. 984, where the middle is 
used transitively, rore xai airy tov idcov Spdpov eipyvororetroasr. AS 
to the form of the compound, Aristotle uses odoroety with an 
accusative, Rhet. i. 1. 2, djAov ore ety dv avta xa ddoroety. So 
Aoyororety takes an accus., ¢.¢. ovudopds, Lys. p. 165, 26; cf. 
Thue. vi. 38, a7, It is singular that this construction which yields 
an excellent sense has been entirely overlooked, and the interpreta- 
tion of Chrys., etc., met with the objection that daoxara\Adfat 
.«. ere Ta... Cite Ta Cannot mean to reconcile these two 
with one another. 

May it not be that the difficulty arises from attempting to turn 
what is practically a hypothetical statement into a categorical 
assertion? St. Paul has in his mind throughout this part of the 
Epistle the teaching of the false teachers at Colossae, who knew, 
forsooth, all about the celestial hierarchy, with its various ‘orders, 
some of which were doubtless regarded as not entirely in harmony 
with the Divine will. The apostle no more adopts their view here 
than he adopts theis hierarchical system. The point on which he 
insists is that all must be brought into harmony, and that this is 
effected through Chnist. . 

Are we, however, justified in assuming that all ra év rots 
ovpavois (which is not necessarily equivalent to “in heaven”) are 
holy angels, or were so conceived by St. Paul? If there are 
‘other worlds than ours,” would not their inhabitants be reckoned 
as év rots ovpavois ? 

21-23. The Colossians are reminded that this reconaltation 
applies to them also, and that the object in view ts that they may be 
blameless in the sight of God. But this depends on their holding fast 
by the truth which they have been taught. 


21. We must first note the difference of reading in the last word of the 
verse. dwoxaradAdynre is read by B, 17 (dwroxarn\Adxyrat) 3 dwroxara\da- 
yévres, by D*G, the Latindgm Goth., Iren. (transl.) @/.; but all other 
authorities have droxar7jAAater, Lachm., Meyer, Lightfoot, Weiss adopt diro- 
Karn\Adyyre, which is given a place in the margin by Treg. WH. and Rev. 
It is argued that dwoxarad\ayévres is an emendation, for grammatical reasons, 
of droxarn\Adynre (though a careless one, for it should be accus.). These two 
sets of authorities, then, may be taken together as attesting the passive. As 
between dwroxarn\Adynre and droxar?\Aakev, there is in favour of the former 
the consideration that, if the latter had been the original reading, the con- 
struction would be plain, and no reason would exist for altering it. Lightfoot 
regards this reading of B as perhaps the highest testimony of all to the great 
value of that MS. 

With the reading droxar?AAagev there is a slight anacoluthon, there being 
no direct protasis. Examples, however, are not infrequent of a clause with 
8é following a participle which indirectly supplies the protasis. The anaco- 
luthon might indeed be avoided by making buds depend on droxaradAd£at ; 
but this would be more awkward ; and, besides, ver. 21 obviously begins a new 
paragraph, resuming the thought from which the apostle had digressed ‘a 15 
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ye have been reconciled) to present you, I say,” the second duds de ear 
e im- 


cat duds, “and you also,” wore dSvras d&rn\Aotpiapévous, “ who 
were once in a state of estrangement.” dyvras expresses more 
forcibly the settledness of the alienation. For dwaAAorpidw see on 
Eph. ii. 12. Here the remote object must be God, as of its opposite 
aroxaraAAdooev, and the word implies that they belonged to another 
(dAXAdrptos) (they were, in fact, subject to the éfovgia rot oxérovs), 
and that this was the consequence of movement away from Him 
(a7o-). Alford understands the verb here objectively, “ banished ” ; 
but it seems more congruous to the whole context (droxarad., 
€xOpovs) to understand it subjectively, “estranged (in mind).” 

€xOpods 1H Savoia. €xOpovs is taken passively by Meyer, 
‘“‘invisos Deo.” But such a meaning is not justified either by the 
context here or by the use of the word elsewhere ; cf. Rom. viii. 7, 
TO ppovnpa THs capKos éxOpa eis @edv. Even in Rom. v. 10, ef yap 
€xPpot svres xatyAAdynpev TO Wed, «.7.X., it is best understood 
actively ; there, as here, the sinner is spoken of as reconciled to 
God, not God to the sinner. Indeed, nowhere in the N.T. is the 
latter expression used. The fact that it occurs in Clement, in the 
Const. Apost., and in the Apocrypha (Meyer), only makes its absence 
from the N.T. the more noticeable. As Lightfoot observes, “it is 
the mind of man, not the mind of God, which must undergo a 
change, that a reunion may be effected.” It was not because God 
hated the world, but because He loved it, that He sent His Son. 
In Rom. x. 28, where the Jews are said to be éypo¢ in a passive 
sense, this is not absolute, but xara 76 evayyéAtov, and they are at 
the same time dyamnrot. Here, in particular, the active sense is 
required by the following +7 d:avoig, which Meyer indeed interprets 
as a “causal dative” (as if it were=&a ryv dcavoiav), But in 
€xOpos ry Suavotg the two notions must have the same subject 
(juav not being added). Besides, if so intended, d:avoia would 
surely be qualified by zovypa or the like. 77 davoia, then, is the 
dative of the part affected, as in éoxorwpévor 7} Savoia, Eph. iv. 18 ; 
xadapot TH xapdig, Matt. v. 8. 

€v TOs Epyors Tots wovnpois, the practical sphere in which the 
preceding characteristics exhibited themselves. A striking contrast 
to the description of the Christian walk in ver. 10. 

22. wi 5é, “now,” «Xe. in the present order of things, not ‘at 
the present moment.” The aorist marks that the state of things 

15 
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followed a given event. It is correctly rendered by the English 
perfect. So ver. 26; also Eph. ii. 13, il. 5; Rom. v. 11, vii. 6, 
Xi. 30, 31, xvi. 26; 2 Tim. i 10; t Pet. 1. 10, ii. 10, 25. We have 
the aorist similarly used in Plato, Symp. 193 A, xp> Tov, wowep 
Ady, dv jyev’ vovi 82 Sia tHv adexiav SwwxicOnpev bro tod @eov, and - 
in Isaeus, De Cleon. her. 20, tore pev . . . vevi B@. . . eBovdAnOn. 

dmoxarnAAdyyte Or dwoxarp\Aafev. For reading and construc- 
tion, see above. 

év TO odpare tis capKds abrod, év pointing to the medium of the 
reconciliation. The addition of ris capxds atrod, “consisting in 
His flesh,” has been variously accounted for. Beza, Huther, Barry, 
al., suppose the expression directed against Docetism ; but there is 
no direct evidence of this form of error so early, nor does there 
appear to be any allusion to it in this Epistle. Others, as Bengel, 
Olshausen, Lightfoot, supposed the words added to distinguish 
between the physical and the spiritual copa, t.e. the Church. But 
this would be irrelevant. Marcion, however, omitted ris capxds 
as inconsistent with his views, and explained év tw odpare of the 
Church. Tertullian, referring to this, says: “in eo corpore in que 
mori potuit per camem mortuus est, non per ecclesiam sed prupter 
ecclesiam” (Adv. Marc. v. 19). The most probable explanacior 
is that the words have reference to the opinion of the false teachers, 
that angels who were without a capa ris capxds assisted in the 
work of reconciliation (so Alford, Ellicott, Meyer, Soden). 8a rot 
Oavdrov expresses the manner in which the reconcilistion was 
wrought. 


After Oardrov, adrod is added in 8 A P a/., Boh. Arm. ai. 


wapaotioat Suds, With the reading azoxarjAAufey this in- 
finitive expresses the final purpose ; comp. 2 Cor. xi. «, jppoodpynv 
ipas vi avdpl, rapbévov dyvyv rapacrnca ro Xpiora Here, nuw- 
ever, thé verb has its judicial sense; comp. 2 Cor. iv. 14, 6 éyepas 
tov Kuptov ‘Incotw xai nas ov “Incod éyepet cai nupuotyce obv 
tyty. As this rapacryoa is thus included by God fimself ir. His 
work as the consequence of the reconciliatiox which He has 
accomplished, it follows that there is no roosa for anything to 
be contributed to this end by man himself. 

With the reading azoxarnAAdyyre two consivactions are possible. 
First, it may be taken as dependent on evddxyuev, vuvi 5é—Oavdrov 
being parenthetical (Lightfoot), This makes the sentence rather 
involved. Or, secondly, the subject of wupaorjoa: and that of 
amoxar. may be the same, viz. tyets, “ut sisteretis vos.” Comp. 
Rom. vL 13, tapacrycare favrovs 7H Ged, 2 Tim. ii. 15, orovdacov 
ceavrov ddxipov rapacryca T@ @ew. There is here no emphasis on 
the reflexive sense (the words being nearly equivalent to ‘that ye 
may stand”), so that éavrovs is not required. 
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Lightfoot regards wapacrjoa here as sacrificial, paraphrasing 
thus: “He will present you a living sacrifice, an acceptable offer- 
ing to Himself.” But this is reading into the words something 
which is not suggested, nor even favoured, by the context. Though 
dyious Kai ajwpous may seem to be borrowed from the vocabulary of 
sacrifice, the combination does not carry any such connotation 
with it. Comp. Eph. i. 4 (éeAégaro quads) elvae pas dyious xai 
Gpuwpous Karevuriov avrov; 76, ver. 27 (in connexion with the same 
verb zapaorivat, where the figure is that of a bride); Jude 24, 
oTnoa Katevusriov THs SdEys airov apwpovs, dveyxAyrovs, Moreover, 
is not suitable to sacrifice. It is a judicial term, and thus deter- 
mines the sense of the other two, rapaorjoa: being quite as much 
a judicial as a sacrificial word ; cf. Acts xxiii. 33. May we not add 
that.the thought expressed in Lightfoot’s paraphrase has no parallel 
inthe N.T.? For Rom. xii. 1 does not support the idea of God pre- 
senting believers to Himself as a sacrifice. Accordingly, this view 
is rejected by most commentators. The adjectives, then, are best 
understood of moral and spiritual character, the first expressing 
the positive aspect, the others the negative ; and xarevwmiov atrov 
being connected with the verb, which requires such an addition, 
not with the adjectives, nor with the last only. 

23. ef ye, “assuming that.” See Eph. iii. 2. 

émpévete, “ye abide, continue in,” a figurative use of émpévey, 
occurring several times in St. Paul (only), and always with the 
simple dative ; cf. Rom. vi. 1, xi. 22, 23; 1 Tim. iv. 16. (In Acts 
xili. 43 the genuine reading is wxpocpeévew.) The ém- is not 
intensive, as if ériéve were stronger than peévew (cf. 2 Cor. ix. 9; 
2 Tim. ii. 13; 1 Tim. ii 15; Acts xviil. 20, 1x. 43, XXVlil. 12, 14). 
It adds the idea of locality. 

Ti wiote, #.¢. tuav, referring to i. 4. 

reBepedtwpévor kat ESpaior, the former word referring to the sure 
foundation (Eph. ili. 17), the latter to the firmness of the structure. 
éSpatos occurs also in 1 Cor. vii. 37, ds 5€ éorney ey Ty xapdiq abrod 
éSpatos, and in 1 Cor. xv. 58, éSpator yiveoOe, dperaxivyror. 

pi) peTaKtvodpevor expresses the same idea on the negative side, 
but defined more precisely by the following words.- It seems 
better taken as middle than passive, especially considering the 
present tense, “not constantly shifting.” The use of »y implies 
that this clause is conditioned by the preceding (Winer, § 55. 1a). 

dd tis é\midos. As the three preceding expressions involve 
the same figure, Soden regards these words as connected (by 
zeugma) with the first two as well as with the third. 

tol edayyeNiou, subjective genitive, the hope that belongs to 
the gospel. Comp. 7 éAmis ris xAnoews, Eph. i. 18, iv. 4. 

od ixotcate, x.t.A. Three points to enforce the duty of not 
being moved, etc. They had heard this gospel; the same had 
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been universally preached, and the apostle himself was a minister 
of It waALv aurovs héper pdprupas, elra rHv olxoupevay dmragav... 
Kal Touro eis 70 dfvdrorroy owed ° - peye yap airov hv TO 
dfiwpa Aourdy ravraxod qdopévov, Kat THs ebcoubrys 6 Ovros SiSacxdAov, 
Chrys. 

éy awdoy xtice, “in all creation,” RV., or “among every 
eceauate, Coverdale Lightfoot ; cf. Mark xvi. 15 (where, however, 
xriows has the article), «ypvfare 16 evayyéAtov mdoy TH KTice. In 
both places the thought is of proclamation and of reception by 
faith ; and therefore we can hardly (with Lightfoot) bring in “all 
creation, animate and inanimate.” 

The expression xypvx$éyros is probably not to be regarded as 
hyperbolical, but ideal, “it ‘was’ done when the Saviour. . . bade 
it be done” (Moule). 


After wdoy, ry is added in 8° D°K LP and most. It is absent from 
n* ABC D*G 17, ete. 


od éyevdunv €y® Maddog Sidxovos. Returning to his introduction 
of himself in ver. 1, the apostle prepares to say some further words 
of introduction of himself and his calling, before entering on the 
main topic of the Epistle. It is not for the purpose of magnifying 
his office that he thus names himself, but to impress on his readers 
that the gospel which they had heard, and which was proclaimed 
in all the world, was the very gospel that he preached. 

For dtdxovos, &* P read xypuv€ cai adrdorodos. A combines 
both readings. 

24-29. The apostles own qualification as a minister of this 
gospel, To him has been given the privilege of knowing and pro- 
claiming this mystery which was hidden from former ages, namely, 
that of Christ dwelling in them. It ts his mission to make this 
known, and so to admonish and teach that he may present every man 
perfect. This he carnestly labours to do through the power of Christ. 

24. viv yaipw. viv is not transitional (‘quae cum ita sint,” 
Liicke), which would require ody, or the like, but refers to present 
time. Now as a prisoner “with a chain upon my wnist ” (Eadie). 
His active service as dudxovos is at present suspended, but the 
sufferings which it had brought upon him are a source of joy. 
Lightfoot understands it thus: ‘‘ Now, when I contemplate the 
lavish wealth of God’s mercy, now when I see all the glory of 
bearing a part in this magnificent work, my sorrow is turned into 
joy.” But there is no indication of such a connexion of thought 
in the text. 


8s is prefixed to »O» in D®G, Vulg. a/. (AV.). It is, doubtless, a repeti- 
ae of the first syllable of Sidxovos, assisted by the desire to supply a connect- 

link between the sentences. For examples of similar abruptness compare 
; tr vii. 9; 1 Tim. i. 12, 
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év. Compare Phil. 1. 18, & rourg xatpw: Rom. v. 3, xavywopeba 
éy rats OAipeow. 


After rafijuaccy, pov is added in Text. Rec. with N° and many cursives, 
Syr-Pesh. Arm. Eth. a/, 


brép Spav, to be connected with ra6jpacw. His sufferings had 
been brought on him by his labours on behalf of the Gentiles, 
“‘ propter vestrum gentium salutem,” Estius, and so with a kindly 
personal reference he represents them as endured on behalf of the 
Colossians, who shared in the benefit of his ministry. The article 
is not required before trép tuav, trois tabypaow being = ols rdcyw. 

dvravamAnp® This double compound is not found elsewhere 
in LXX or N.T. avarAnpotv is found six times in N.T., twice in 
connexion with torépnya, 1 Cor. xvi. 17; Phil. ii. 30. mpocava- 
mAnpowv also occurs twice with torépya, but in a different sense, 
the former verb referring to a deficiency left by, the latter to one 
felt by, the persons mentioned. What modification is introduced 
in the meaning of dvarAnpodv by the addition of éyrs- is disputed. 
avrt iN composition with a verb does not imply “instead of 
another,” as Photius here takes it (rouréoriv, "Avti Seomrdrov xai 
didacxddov 6 SovAos éyd, x.7.X.), but “ over against,” which may be 
either in opposition, as avriA€yw, dvrixetuar, or in correspondence, in 
turn, aS avrierpéw, dvrixadéw (Luke xiv. 12), dvrAapBavopat, etc. 
Here the dvri- has been understood by some as referring to 
dtaxovia, the suffering now taking the place of the former active 
service, or as indicating that the apostle’s afflictions were in 
response to what Christ had done for him. It is, perhaps, 
sufficient to say, with Wetstein, that it indicates the correspond- 
ence with the torépypa, “ dvri torepypartos succedit dvarArjpwpa,” 
(So Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Eadie, Soden.) Lightfoot objects that 
this practically deprives avre of any meaning, for dvarAypodv alone 
would denote as much. He adopts Winer’s view, that dvrava- 
wAnpow is used of one who “alterius torépnpa de suo explet,” 
or, as Lightfoot puts it, “that the supply comes from an oppostte 
guarter to the deficiency.” Instances are cited in which this idea 
(or rather that of ‘a different quarter”) is expressed in the context, 
for example, Dion Cass, xliv. 48, tv doov . . . évéde, rovro éx ris 
mapa Ttav dAAwv ouvtedcias avtavarAnpwhy. The requirements of 
this passage seem to be fully met by the idea of correspondence, 
as will appear if we translate: “in order that . . . as much as was 
wanting ... this might be correspondingly supplied.” And in 
the two instances in which dvazAnpovyr is used with torépnpa, the 
supply is from a different quarter from the deficiency, so that there 
is no more reason for including this idea in dvravawA. than in 
dévari. 

In Demosth. (De Symm. p. 182), rovrev Trav cuppwpiav éxdoryy 
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dteXety xeXevw wévte pépn xara Swdexa dvdpas, dvravarAnpotras 
mpos Tov evropwratov det Tous dzopwratous, the idea is that the 
poorer members should balance the rich in each pépos, so as to 
equalise the pépn. It is this idea of balance that is expressed 
by the avre-, 

Similarly the substantive dvravarAypwors in Diog. Laert. x. 48, 
Kai yap pedots aro THS TOV TwpaTwv eruToARs cuvexns oupPaiver 
ox éridnAos aicPyoe ba THY avravarAypwouw, 7.e. ON account of 
the counter-supply, z.¢e. the supply which “ meets ” the deficiency. 

It is not, perhaps, an over-refinement to suggest that dyrava- 
awAnp® is more unassuming than dvamAnpoa, since part of the force 
of the word is thrown on the idea of correspondence. 

ta Sotepiipara. The plural is used because the afflictions are 
not regarded as a unity from which there is a definite shortcoming. 
Compare f Thess. iii. 10, ra torepnuara ris wiotews vor, where 
the singular would suggest that their faith, as faith, was defective, 
while the plural suggests that there were points in which it needed 
to be made perfect. 

Tay OXipewv tou Xpiorod. By two classes of commentators these 
words are understood to mean the afflictions which Christ endured. 
First, many Roman Catholic expositors, including Caietan, Bellar- 
mine, and more recently Bisping, find in the passage a support for 
the theory that the merits of the saints constitute a treasure of the 
Church from which indulgences may be granted. Estius, with his 
usual candour, while holding the doctrine to be Catholic and 
apostolic, yet judges that ‘ex hoc Ap. loco non videtur admodum 
solide statui posse. Non enim sermo iste, quo dicit Ap. se pati 
pro ecclesia, necessario sic accipiendus est, quod pro redimendis 
peccatorum poenis quas fidelis debent, patiatur, quod forte 
nonnihil haberet arrogantiae; sed percommode sic accipitur, 
quomodo proxime dixerat ‘gaudeo in passionibus meis pro 
vobis’ ut nimirum utraque parte significet afflictiones et perse- 
cutiones pro salute fidelium ipsiusque ecclesiae promovendae 
toleratas.” It has been more fully replied (eg. by Lightfoot) 
that the sufferings of Christ may be regarded from two different 
points of view, either as satisfactoriae or aedtficatoriae. In the 
former sense there can be no torépypa, Christ’s sufferings and 
those of His servants are different in &md, and therefore in- 
commensurable. But in this sense 6Adu. would be an unsuitable 
word, and, in fact, it is never applied in any sense to Christ’s 
sufferings. In the second point of view, however, that of minis- 
terial utility, “it is a simple matter of fact that the afflictions 
of every saint and martyr do supplement the afflictions of Christ. 
The Church is built up by repeated acts of self-denial in successive 
individuals and successive generations ” (Lightfoot). 

It is no doubt true that these ‘continue the work which Christ 
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began” (compare 2 Cor. i. 5; 3 Pet. iv. 13). But to say this is 
not to say that there was any “shortcoming” in the afflictions of 
Christ. His work, including His sufferings, was absolutely com- 
plete; and so far as others carry it on, their work 1s included in 
His (Phil. i iv. 13). To say that He left ‘something “behind” is to 
slur over the meaning of torépyza, which does not mean some- 
thing left behind, but a want of sufficiency. Nowhere in the N.T. 
is anything of the kind suggested. And the Colossians were the 
last to whom St. Paul would use, without explanation, a phrase 
which would be so open to misconception, as tending to foster the 
delusion that either saints or angels could add anything to Christ’s 
work. If affliction could do so, why not (it might be said) self- 
imposed suffering, asceticism, or gratuitous self-denial? Moreover, 
can it be supposed that St. Paul, who calls himself the least of 
saints, and not meet to be called an apostle, would express him- 
self thus without some qualification? Lightfoot would mitigate 
the apparent arrogance by the remark that “the present tense, 
dvravatAypoa, denotes an inchoate, not a complete act.” The 
term “inchoate” does not seem to be justified. The present, 
indeed, denotes an act continuing and therefore not finished, but 
not incomplete as far as the present moment is concerned. Com- 
pare the instances of dvazAnpo itself: Matt. xill. 14, dvarAypotrat 
airois ) ™mpopyreia, x. TAL 3 I Cor. xiv. 16, 6 dvaxAnpay tov TOmov 
tov idwrov: 2 Cor. ix, 12, ov pLovoy éori wpogavamAnpovoa Ta 
torepjpara trav dyiwy, d\Aa Kal mepiocevovoa, x.t.A. Compare 
also the present of xAypotv, Gal. v.14; Eph. v. 18; Col. iv. 17. 

A third view is adopted by Chrysostom, Theophylact, 
Augustine, and most expositors, ancient and modern. According 
to this, “ the afflictions of Christ” are the sufferings of His Body, 
the Church, so called because “He really felt them.” So 
Augustine on Ps. lxi says of Christ, “qui passus est in capite 
nostro et patitur in membris suis, id est, nobis ipsis.” And Leo, 
quoted by Bohmer (ap. Eadie), “passio Christi perducitur ad 
finem mundi,” etc. This view is adopted amongst late com- 
mentators by Alford, Ellicott, De Wette, Olshausen. But the 
notion that Christ suffers affliction in His people is nowhere 
found inthe N.T. Acts ix. 4, “ Why persecutest thou Me?” is not 
an instance. There the persecution of His saints is represented as 
directed against Him, but He is not represented as suffering from 
it. The idea that the glorified Christ continues to suffer, and that 
‘His tribulations will not be complete till the last pang shall have 
past” (Alf.) (an idea which, as Meyer observes, would seem to 
imply even the thought of Christ’s dying in the martyrs), is incon- 
sistent with the scriptural representations of His exalted state. It 
is true that He sympathises with the afflictions of His people ; but 
sympathy is not affliction, nor can the fact of this sympathy justify 
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the use of the term “afflictions of Christ,” without explanation, to 
mean the afflictions of His Church. This would be particularly 
unsuitable in the present connexion, for it would make St. Paul 
say that he rejoiced in His sufferings because they went to 
increase the afflictions of Christ. 

It remains that (with Meyer, Soden, a/.) we take the expression 
to signify the apostle’s own afflictions; and to this interpretation 
the readers are naturally led, first, by the word 6Aijis, which is 
never used of Christ’s sufferings, but often of the apostle’s ; and, 
secondly, by the defining words é& rq capxi pov, which are best 
connected with rav 6Atvewy. For if the writer had intended them 
to be taken with the verb, he would doubtless have written dvrava- 
wAnp& év ry oapxi pov. It is said, indeed, that the words are 
placed here for the sake of the antithesis to rov cwparos airod. 
But there would be no purpose served by emphasising this 
antithesis here, and to do so would only distract the attention of 
the reader. 

Meyer, however, while adopting this view of 6A. rod Xp., 
connects év rj o. pov with the verb. On the other hand, Steiger, 
joining these words with 0X. rot Xp., connects both with the follow- 
ing: “the sufferings which Christ endures in my flesh for His 
body.” 

That St. Paul should call his own sufferings in the service of 
Christ the afflictions of Christ in his flesh, is quite in accordance 
with other expressions of his. For instance, in 2 Cor. i. 5 he 
speaks of the sufferings of Christ overflowing to him, wepiooever 
Ta waOypara trod Xptorod eis nas. In Phil. i. 10 he speaks of 
knowing xowwvia trav rabnpdtwv abrov cuppopdilopevos Te Oavary 
avrov. Again, 2 Cor. iv. 10, wavrore THY vexpwow Tov Incod & TH 
Twpare wepipepovTes. 

The form of expression, then, need not cause any difficulty. 
The question what St. Paul means by calling his own troubles the 
afflictions of Christ in his flesh is a different one, and may be 
answered by saying that Christ’s afflictions are regarded as the 
type of all those that are endured by His followers on behalf of 
the Church. So Theodoret: Xpiorés rov irép tis éxxAnoias Kare 
défaro Odvarov . . . kal ra dAXa Oca tréueve, Kal o Oeios drbaroXos 
aoautus trip abris iréoty Ta toixita wa0jyuara. Compare Matt. 
XX. 23, TO wey ToTnpLoy pov rier Oe. 

Gmép tod owparos adrou. The use of this designation was prob- 
ably suggested by the mention of odp£. ‘ép is clearly not “in 
the place of,” but “on behalf of”; cf. ver. 7. 

O €or 4 éxxAnoia. The antithesis of ooze and odp§ rendered 
necessary this explanation of the words caparos atrov. Besides, 
éxxAyoia was required by the following éyevopznv dtdxovos. 

6 éory has not the same shade of meaning as yrs éorw 
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(1 Tim, iii, 15, ev otxp @eod . . . aris éoriv éxxAnota). The former 
is equivalent to zd est; the latter to “and such is.” 

25. fis éyevduny Sedcovos resumes the ob éyev. didx. of ver. 23, 
carrying out now the active side of the ministry, as ver. 24 the 
passive. 

Kata Thy otkovopiay. According to the stewardship in the 
house of God.” On oi. cf. Eph. 1 10. Here=the office or 
function of a steward, so that he is an oixovdyos @eod, cf. 1 Cor. ix. 
17, olkovopiay meriorevpat, and Luke xvi. 2. So the apostles and 
other ministers of the Church are called oixovépuor, 1 Cor. iv. 1, 7; 
Tit. i. 7; see also 1 Pet. iv. 10. The Church is olkos rod @eoi, 
1 Tim. ili. 15. Chrysostom, a/., take otk. in the sense “ dispensa- 
tion,” which is inconsistent with riv So0betody por 

eis Spas, cf. ver. 24. Connected by Scholefield and Hofmann 
with the following wAypéca. But compare Eph. ul. 2, riv 
oikovopiay THS xaptTos TOU Meod THs SoPeions pot eis twas: and Rom. 
xv. 16, THY xdpw TH Sobcicdy pot tard Tov Deod cis 7d clval pe 
Aeroupyov Xpicrod eis ra €Ov7. 

wAnpdcat, not infin. of design, but explanatory of oix. ri 
S06. x.r.A. The verb is found in a similar connexion Rom. xv. 19, 
GoTe pe... expt TOV TAAupixod wetAnpwxevat To evayyéAov TOU 
Xpwrov. & Adyos rov Meod is frequently used by St. Paul for the 
gospel (1 Cor. xiv. 36; 2 Cor. ii. 17, iv. 2; 1 Thess. i. 13; 
compare also Acts iv. 31, @/.). The sense then is: “to carry out 
to the full the preaching of the gospel”; ‘“‘ad summa perducere: 
Paulus ubique ad summa tendit,” Bengel. There is doubtless a 
reference to St. Paul’s special office as the apostle of the Gentiles, 
by virtue of which he gave full development to the “word of 
God.” This is suggested by do0ciodr por eis tpas. 

Beza takes the phrase to mean “to fulfil the promise of God” 
(cf. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21), which does not suit the context. Fritzsche 
understands it as meaning “to complete the teaching begun by 
Epaphras.” See on Lk. villi. 11. 

26. 1d puorypioy. Lightfoot observes: “This is not the only 
term borrowed from the ancient mysteries, which St. Paul employs 
to describe the teaching of the gospel,” and he mentions réActoy, 
ver, 28; peuvypat, Phil. iv. 12; and (perhaps) odpayifeofar in 
Eph. i. 14. There is, he says, an intentional paradox in the 
employment of the image by St. Paul, since the Christian mysteries 
are not, like the heathen, confined to a narrow circle, but are freely 
communicated to all. But as pvorjprov in the singular is never 
used by Greek writers in connexion with the ancient mysteries, 
and on the other hand appears to have been an ordinary word for 
“secret” (see note on Eph. i. 9), there seems to be no ground 
for the assumption that the term is borrowed from the “ mysteries.” 
The plural is used thrice only by St. Paul, viz, : Cor. iv. 1, 
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xiii, 2, xiv. 2; but occurs in the Gospels, Matt. xiii. 11; Luke viii. 
10. As to pepvnpat, although the verb may have been originally 
borrowed from the mysteries, St. Paul found it already in use in 
the sense in which he employs it; cf. Alciphron, ii 4, «vBepray 
punPyoopa. For réAetos, see on ver. 28. 

ts dtroxexpuppévoy . . . viv Se epavepdby. These are the two 
characteristics of a pvoryptov in the N.T. Compare Rom. xvi. 25, 
pvortnploy xpovors aiwviots ceatynpévov, havepwhévros Se viv. mpd 
Tov aiwvwy, used in 1 Cor. il. 7 of God’s purpose, could not properly 
have been said of its concealment. azo trav alwvwy, x.7.X. dmwo here 
is of time, being opposed to viv. So dm aidros, Acts ili. 21, xv. 
18, An aiwy includes many yeveai; compare Eph. iii. 21. The 
fact of the long concealment and recent disclosure of the mystery 
is not without point here ; it explains the acceptance of the errors 
which the apostle is combating. 

27. ébavepwOy. The anacoluthon gives more emphasis to the 
mention of the pavépwors ; cf. ver. 22. 

toig dyiog adrod; #.¢. Christians in general, not only the 
apostles and prophets of the N.T., as many both of the older 
and later commentators take it, in agreement with Eph. iii. 5. 
Cod. G even adds droordAors (and F, of course, agrees). 

ols, “ quippe quibus.” Abanow é 6 @eds. It was God’s free 
choice, so that the ywwpifev was only to those to whom He chose 
to make it known. 

ti T3 whodTos Tis S5Ens. Compare Rom. ix. 23, Wa yupion 
tov tAovrov THs Sogys airod: and Eph. i. 18, iii. 16. +é joined to 
a substantive of quantity signifies “how great.” Aodros (in- 
differently masculine and neuter in St. Paul) is a favourite term in 
these Epistles as applied to the dispensation of grace. 

Séfa is not a mere attribute of wAotvros (Erasmus), nor of 
pvornpiov (Beza), but is the principal idea; it is of the d0fa rov 
puoryptov that it is said that it has shown itself in rich measure. 
It is the glorious manifestation of God’s dealings contained in this 
pevorypiov, “ magniloquus est in extollenda evangelti dignitate,” 
Calvin. cepnvins elie Kat Gyxov éréOyxey dad moAAns Sudécews, 
émiraces Cntav éreracewv, Chrys. The latter, however, understands 
the words of the glorious results of the gospel amongst the 
heathen. 

év rots €8veorv. It was amongst these especially that this 
mAotros was displayed; gaiverac ev érépous, modAA@ Se mA€ov ey 
Tovrols 7) woAAy Tov puoryptov doga, Chrys. For the construction 
cf. Eph. 1. 18. 

o éotww Xpiotds ev Spiv. The antecedent may be either 
pevotiptov Or wAovros. The former (Vulg. Chrys.) is that generally 
favoured by expositors: “the mystery consists in this, that Christ 
is éy tpiv”; and this seems on the whole the most natural 
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Mvoryptov is the principal idea in the context (ver. 26, ii. 2), ro 
wXovros ras Sdéns being subsidiary to it. Again, the “mystery” is 
not something distinct from the riches of the glory of it; those to 
whom the former is revealed are made acquainted with the latter. 
This view also agrees with Eph. iii. 6, where the pvorjproy rod 
Xpiorod is defined as elvat ra €6vy ovyxAnpovopa, «.7.A. The 
strongest objection to this view is that it seems to make 6 éovw, 
x.t.4., a merely parenthetical definition, whereas it carries on the 
thread of the discourse. But this is more apparent than real ; it is 
the thought of the pzvorjprov that runs through the whole, and the 
clause is not parenthetical, but carries on the description of the 
pvornpiov begun in ver. 26, év div. The parallelism with éy rots 
€6veow favours the interpretation “among you,” rather than “in you.” 

4 Amis ris 86fys. This ddéys is an echo of the former, but 
this does not require us to give both the same signification. 
Oltramare regards this, not as an apposition to 6 Xp., but as a 
second thought succeeding the former in a lively manner, and 
joining on to it, “It is Christ in the midst of you! the hope of 

ory ! »”? 
tit rd mAovros is read by AB DK L (76 zAoiros without ri, G), 
while & C P have the masce. ris o 7A. 

6 éorw is read by ABGP17 47 673, probably Lat. Vulg. 
(quod est); 6s €orw by 8 CD KL and most, Chrys. Theodoret, a/, 
With the latter reading, 6s is attracted to the gender of Xpuords. 
But this interferes with the sensé, for whether the antecedent be 
mAovros OF pvoTyptov, it is not Xprords that is predicated, but 
Xproros év dpiv. 

28. Sy tpets xatayyé&\Aoper, ‘And Him we proclaim.” Him, 
#.¢. not Xpiorov only, But Xp. év tiv. ets, emphatic, in opposition 
to the heretical as well as to the Judaising teachers ; “ we,” himself 
and Timothy in particular. 

voulerouvres . . . Kat SiSdoxovres . . . “admonishing ... 
and teaching.” These, as Meyer observes, correspond to the 
peravoeire xat muorevere Of the gospel message. voveoia piv éwi 
THs mpagews, didackadia 8é éxi Soyparwv. 

wdvta dvOpwrov, thrice repeated, emphasises the universality of 
the gospel as taught by St. Paul (iii. 11), in opposition to the 
doctrine of an intellectual exclusiveness taught by the false 
teachers ; probably also it points to the fact that each man 
individually was an object of the apostle’s care, ri A€yes; wdvra 
dvOpwrov ; vai, pyot, TovTo orovdafoper, ei 5 wy yévyTat, obdey mpds 
npas, Theophylact. 

dv ndon copia, 2.6. pera maaons codpias Kai ovvécews, Chrys. al, 
expressing the manner of the teaching. The Latin Fathers 
understand the words as denoting the object of the teaching; so 
Moule: “in the whole field of that holy wisdom,” etc. But in 
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the N.T. the object of dSdcxew is put in the accusative, ‘not in the 
dative with év. 

There is no contradiction to 1 Cor. i. 17, ii 1-16, for there is 
a @eov codia (1 Cor. il. 7), a divine philosophy, the source of 
which is indicated in ch. it 3; cf. Eph. i. 8, rHs xdperos avrod Hs 
érepiocevcer eis Nas év rdoy copia, Compare ver. g and iii. 16. 

tva Tapacrjowper, aS in ver. 22, refers to presentation before a 
tribunal, not as a sacrifice. 

t&evov. This is one of the words noted by Lightfoot as 
‘probably borrowed from the ancient mysteries, where it seems 
to have been applied to the fully instructed, as opposed to the 
novices,” and in 1 Cor. il. 6, 7 he finds the same allusion. This 
technical sense of réAeos as applied to persons does not seem 
sufficiently made out; in the passages cited by Lightfoot, with one 
exception, it is not to the persons, but to the mysteries, reAera/, 
that the term is applied. The one exception is Plato, Phaedr. 
249 C, reAdous dei reAeras reAovpevos TéACos SvTWS povos ytyverat, 
which cannot be regarded as proving the usage. But even if this 
be granted, there seems no sufficient reason for introducing this 
sense here, where what is in question is not complete initiation, or 
knowledge, but maturity of faith and spiritual life. In this sense 
the word is used by St. Paul, Eph. iv. 13, péxpe xaravryowper eis 
dvipa téAcov: Phil. iii. 15, 6oot ovv réAeor, ToUTO fpovGpev: 1 Cor. 
XIV. 20, Tais ppeot TéAeoe yiverOe. Compare Heb. v. 14; Matt. 
v. 48, xix. 21. And in the present Epistle, iv. 12, va oraGjre 
réXeron at arerAnpopypevor év wavrTi OeAjpare tov Meov. Observe 
also here the defining addition réAeov év Xpuorg. For the use of 
the term in early Christian writers to denote the baptized as 
opposed to the catechumens, see Lightfoot’s note. 

29. eis 5, viz. to present every man, etc. 

kat koma. I not only xarayyéAAw, «.7.A., but carry this to the 
point of toiling. Hofmann understands it as meaning, “I become 
weary,” comparing John iv. 6; Apoc. 11. 3, where, however, the 
verb is perfect. ‘The sense, moreover, would be quite unsuitable 
here in connexion with the dywvrifeo@ac in the power of Christ. 
The verb is frequently used by St. Paul of his toilsome labours in 
the Churches ; ¢.g. 1 Cor. xv. 10; Gal. iv. 11; Phil. it. 16; also of 
the labours of others; Rom. xvi. 12; 1 Cor. xvi. 16; 1 Thess. 
v. 12. But he also uses it of the labour of the hands; 1 Cor. 
iv. 12; Eph. iv. 28. The change to the singular has its ground in 
the personal experience described. 

dywnLopevos. Compare 1 Tim. iv. 10, eis rotro xomipey 
cai dywvifdue0a, The reference here is to an inward dyay, as is 
shown by the following context ; cf. iv. 12. 

kata Thy €vépyeray adrou. Not by his own strength, but by that 
which Christ supplies. rév airod xdérov xai dyava te Xptore 
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dvatiHeis, Oecum. But Chrys. Theoph. understand the avrov of 
God, against the immediate context. évepyouyeévyy, middle, as always 
in St. Paul. Fritzsche on Rom. vii. 5 observes: “ évepyety, vim 
exercere de personis, evepyciobar ex se (aut suam) vim exercere de 
rebus collocavit, Gal. v. 6; Col. i. 29; 1 Thess. i. 13; ad ut 42 
Passivo . . . nunquam Paulus usus est.” 

éy Suvdpe, “in power”; cf. Rom. i. 8; 2 Thess. i. 11. Some 
understand this of the power of working miracles, which is quite 
inappropriate to the context, according to which the reference is to 
KoTuw aywviCopevos. 

IX. 1-7. The aposile’s care and anxiety are not limited to those 
Churches which he had himself founded, or to which he had person- 
ally preached, but extended to those whom he had never seen. He ts 
anxious that they should be confirmed in the faith and united in love, 
and, moreover, may learn to know the mystery, that is, the revealed 
will of God. It ts no new doctrine they are to look for, but to seek 
to be established in the faith which they have already been taught, and 
fo live in conformity thereto. 

1. Fép. “Striving, I say, for,” etc. The general statement 
Kom aywvifouevos is supported by this special instance of his 
anxiety for the Colossian Church; and thus although y¢p is not 
merely transitional, the transition to the personal application is 
naturally effected. 

Ow ydp Spas eidévar. So 1 Cor. xi. 3. More frequently ob 
Gédw buds dyvoetv. That either phrase does not necessarily come 
mence a new section Is clear from 1 Cor. xi. 3; Rom. xi 25. 

#Aixoy, a classical word, not found in Sept. or Apocrypha, and 
in the N.T. only here and Jas. iii. 5. 

dyéva éxw. As he was now a prisoner this aydév can only be 
an inward one. It is not to be limited to prayer (iv. 12), but 
includes anxiety, etc. 

bwép dpdv. Here, as often, the reading varies between trép 
and zepi. The former is that of XABCD?P; the latter of 
D**GKL. 

Kal tav év Aaodixia (sic NA B*C D*GK LP). 

The Laodiceans were probably exposed to the influence of the 
same heretical teaching as the Colossians. Hierapolis is probably 
alluded to in the words kai doo, x.7.A., see iv. 13. Kal Tov év 
‘TeparroAe is actually added in some mss, (10 31 73 118) and 
in Syr-Harcl.* It is clearly a gloss from iv. 13. 

kat Soot, «.r.d. «ai here introduces the general after the 
particular, as in Acts iv. 6 and often. It is only the context that 
decides whether this is the case or whether a new class is intro- | 
duced. Here there would be no meaning in mentioning two 
particular Churches which had known him personally, and then in 
general all who had not known him. The inference is therefore 
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certain that he had never visited Colossae, and this agrees with the 
incidental references in the Epistle as well as with the narrative in 
the Acts. See on atréy, ver. 2. 

édpaxay (Alexandrian) is better supported than the Attic 
dwpdxact. The spelling with w is rather better supported here 
than that with o. 

€v capxi does not qualify the verb, as if “‘seeing in the flesh” 
were contrasted with “seeing in the spirit” (deixvwow évraifa ore 
édpwv cuvexos ev mvevpari, Chrys.), but goes with wpdcwrdv pov, 
giving vividness to the expression. Naturally it is implied that 
they had a knowledge of him, though not personal. 

2. tva wapaxAnPdow ai xapdiat adrav, ‘That their hearts may 
be strengthened.” It can hardly be doubted that this is the 
meaning of wapaxaXety here, where there is no mention of, or 
allusion to, troubles or persecutions. The sense “comforted, 
consoled” is, indeed, defended by Meyer, Ellicott, Eadie, a/. 
Ellicott observes: “surely those exposed to the sad trial of 
erroneous teachings need consolation”; but there is no trace of 
this view in the Epistle, nor would such consolation be the prime 
object of the apostle’s prayer and anxiety. No; what made him 
anxious was the danger they were in of being carried away by this 
erroneous teaching. It was not consolation that was required, but 
confirmation in the right faith. For this sense of wapaxaXely cf. 
1 Cor. xiv. 31 (RV. marg.). 

airav. We might have expected tuév, but atréy was suggested 
by the preceding éc0., This is decisive as to the Colossians being 
included in the dot; for if excluded there, they are excluded here, 
and the writer returns to the Colossians in ver. 4 (jas) in a most 
illogical manner: “This I say about others who do not know me, 
In order that no man may deceive you.” 

oupBiBacbévres, “ United, knit together,” the common meanin 
of the verb, and that which it has elsewhere in this Epistle (ver. 19 
and in Eph. iv. 16, 7.7. In the Sept. it always means to “ instruct,” 
cf. 1 Cor. ii. 16 (quotation) and Acts xix. 33. It is so rendered 
here by the Vulg. “ instructi.” The nominative agrees with the 
logical subject of the preceding, 


It is read by NABCD*P a/, Vulg. Syr. (both), The genitive cupff- 
acGévrwy is read in 8° D° K L and most mss., but is obviously a grammatical 
correction. 


év dydip. “In love,” which is the “bond of perfection ” (iii. 14). 

xat els expresses the object of the ovuf8.; connected by xaé, 
because the verb contains the idea of motion. 

wav wAodtos THs mAnpodopias tis cuvécews. “All riches of full 
assurance of the understanding.” ‘Full assurance” seems the 
most suitable sense for zAnpodopia, and it is also suitable in every 
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other place in the N.T. where the word occurs (1 Thess. i. 5 ; 
Heb. vi. 11, x. 22). “Fulness” would also be suitable, except in 
1 Thess, i. 5. The word does not occur in Sept. or Apocr., nor in 
classical authors. On ovveous cf. i. 9. It has an intransitive sense, 
and hence never takes a genitive of the object ; here it appears to 
mean the faculty of judging. He desires their judgment to be 
exercised with full certainty. De Wette observes that zAotros 
expresses a quantitative, rAnpodopia a qualitative, characteristic. 

cis émiyvwouy, x.7.h., seems best taken as parallel to the preceding 
eis, SO that it emphatically points out the special object on which 
the avveois is to be exercised. Some, however, connect this with 
mapaxAnOao.v, on the ground that éxiyrwors “implies as an ante- 
cedent condition the ovpBiB. «7.A. For ériyvwors, “full know- 
ledge,” see Eph. i. 17. 

Tod @eod Xpiorod. If this reading is adopted, there are three 
conceivable constructions: (2) Xpicrod in apposition to @eoi, 
(4) Xpirrod dependent on @eov, (¢) Xpiocrod in apposition to 
pvotynpiov. The first (adopted by Hilary of Poitiers, also by 
Steiger and Bisping) is generally rejected, either on account of 
the context (Ell.) or because the phrase is destitute of Pauline 
analogy (Meyer, Moule, Lightfoot). But it appears to be inad- 
missible on other grounds. To point Tov @eov, Xpwrrod, taking 
these in apposition and thus identifying 6 @eés and Xpucrds, is 
obviously impossible, as it would mean, not that @eds could be 
predicated of Xpiords, but that Xpurrds could be predicated of 
6 @eds, thus ignoring the distinction of Persons. On the other 
hand, if we point rod @eov Xpiorov, and understand “the God 
Christ” (according to the rendering suggested, though not ac- 
cepted, by Moule), the expression seems inconsistent with strict 
Monotheism. It defines @eot by the addition Xprorod, and 
therefore suggests that other definitions are possible. o @eds 
mwatyp is not analogous, for two reasons ; first, ratyp only suggests 
vids, and, secondly, zrarjp expresses a relation proper to the Deity. 
Ellicott, who considers the construction not indefensible, takes it 
to mean “of God, even of Christ.” This is rather to suppose 
puotnpiov supplied before Xpicroi, which is certainly untenable. 
But this is clearly not what he means, and it suggests that he 
hesitated to accept either of the other renderings. 

According to the third view, Xpiorot is in apposition to 
pvotnpiov, so that Christ personally is the mystery of God 
(Ellicott, Lightfoot, Moule, @/.). If this is the apostle’s meaning, 
he has expressed himself very obscurely. AS prorypiov is an 
abstract name, when it is explained as a person, we should expect 
6 éorw as ini. 24, 27; 1 Cor. ili. 11. Lightfoot understands the 
“mystery ” not as “Christ,” but “Christ as containing in Himself 
all the treasures of wisdom,” and in illustration of the form of 
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the sentence compares Eph. iv. 15, els airdv... ds torw # 
xepary, Xpiords, ef ob wav 76 copa, x.7.X. This passage, it is 
obvious, adds another example of the use of 6s éorw in such 
sentences, and it can hardly be said to furnish a parallel to 
Lightfoot’s interpretation of év #, for in Eph. iv. 15 a full stop 
might have been placed after Xpiords without impairing the 
figure. Moreover, the apostle has given a different definition of 
the pvor. in i. 27 (to which he again alludes in iv. 3), and it is 
hard to suppose that he would give a different definition within a 
few lines, for different this certainly iss The second translation 
mentioned above, “the God of Christ,” has its parallel in the 
phrase, 0 @eos xai waryp "Incot Xpiorod, and in Eph. i. 17, 0 @eds 
tov Kupiov quay ‘Incod Xprorov. This construction is adopted by 
Meyer and v. Soden. The addition of Xpiorod is explained by 
the consideration that it is only through Christ that God’s plan in 
this mystery is carried out; it is only because and in so far as 
God is the God of Christ that this pvorjprov could exist and be 
revealed. Meyer adds, “ He that has recognised God as the God 
of Christ, to him is the Divine pvorypiov revealed.” This, after 
all, is not quite satisfactory, and requires us to read into the text 
more than is expressed. 

If the shorter reading rod @cod (omitting Xpurrod) is adopted, 
the difficulty disappears ; but the difficulty is not so obvious as to 
tempt the ordinary copyist to omit the word. 


The different readings are as follow :— 

(1) roo Qed. Without any addition. D® P 37 67°* 71 80 116. 
Adopted by Griesbach, Tisch. 2, Olsh., De Wette, Alford. 

(2) rod Geoi Xpicrod. B, Hilary of Poitiers (De 7rin. ix. 62, “in 

itionem sacramenti dei Christi,” adding, ‘‘ Deus Christus sacramentum 
est”). Adopted by Lachmann, Tregelles, and Lightfoot without a comma 
after Geo; by Tisch. 8, RV. with a comma, also by Harless (ZA. p. 458), 
Ellicott, Meyer, and v. Soden. 

(3) rob Geod, 8 dorw Xpioréds. D* ** Dei quod est Christus,” de, 
Vigilius Thaps. So Augustine, De 7rin. xiii. 24, ‘‘ Dei quod est Christus 
Jesus.’ 


(4) ToS Geo rarpds (add rof, AC 4) Xpicrof, N* AC 4, Vulg. in Codd. 
Amiat. Fuld. f. Boh. (add ‘Inaoé, Lagarde). 

(5) rod cod cal xarpds rod Xpurrod, N° two of Scrivener’s MSS. and a 
corrector in the Harclean Syriac. 

(6) rod Gcoh warpds xal ro? Xpiorol, 47 73, Syr-Pesh. (ed. princeps and 


aaf). 

(7) ro6 Qeod xal warpds xal ro? Xpirod (Rec. Text), D®?' KL most 
cursives, Syr-Harcl. (text), Theodoret, etc. 

Isolated readings are— 

(8) rod Ocod xal Xpiorob, Cyril. 7hes. p, 287. 

(9) rob Geod év Xpiorw, Clem. Alex. v. 10. 12, and with ro before é, 
17. So Ambrosiaster, ‘‘ Dei in Christo.” ro Xpiorod is given by Tisch, 
from his MS. of Euthalius, but with the remark, ‘‘sed non satis apparet.” 

As far as documentary evidence goes (4) seems the best attested, and is 
probably the source of (5) (6) (7). But it is most probably an attempt to 
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remove the difficulty of the simpler reading (1) or (2). Of these (2) is pre- 
ferred by the critics above named, as accounting for all the rest, (1) the. 
witnesses for which are later, being supposed to have originated from an 
attempt to remove the difficulty of the former reading. Meyer thinks that the 
original reading must have involved some dogmatic difficulty, which (4) does not. 

The short reading, roi Geod (1), would account for the others, but the 
attestation of it is not sufficiently early. Wescott and Hort suspect some 
corruption. 


8. éva. The antecedent is probably puorypiov, not Xprorob. 
What the apostle i is dwelling on is the greatness of the “mystery” 
(i. 27), and the importance of the knowledge of it, in opposition 
to the supposed wisdom of the false teachers ; hence the statement 
that “all the treasures,” etc., are contained in it. This is con- 
firmed by the use of ardéxpyda, which corresponds to pvoriptov. 
So Alford, Eadie, Meyer, Soden, De W rette, etc. ; but Ellicott, 
Lightfoot, and many comm. refer the ® to Christ. With this 
latter reference, the wisdom and knowledge are those possessed 
by Christ as a treasure which He communicates. With the 
reference to vor. the terms have an objective sense, these being 
characteristics of the Divine plan. These treasures St. Paul 
calls dwéxpvpo, probably in allusion to the pretended hidden 
wisdom of the false teachers, which nevertheless was merely 
superficial and concerned external observances, whereas the true 
Christian wisdom was inward and profound. These treasures of 
wisdom are not “kept concealed,” dmoxexpuyypévor, they are 
“hidden, laid up,” dmoxpuda; but capable of being discovered. 
For this reason, as well as on account of the position of the 
word, dwdxpypo: is not to be construed with eioiv as the 
direct predicate,—a construction which would require it to come 
next to eloivy, Meyer and Alford take the word as attributive, 
‘all the secret treasures.” The absence of the article is against 
this, although not perhaps fatal; since, as Alford observes, oi 
daéxpupot would imply that there were other treasures, only those 
that are secret being contained, etc. The position of the word, 
however, suggests that it 1s a secondary predicate (Ellicott, Light- 
foot, v. Soden, a/.), “all the treasures, etc., as hidden treasures,” 
te. “hiddenly,” adore wap avrov det mdvra aireity. Chrys. “quo 
verbo innuitur quod pretiosum et magnificum est in Christo non 
prominere, aut protinus in oculos incurrere hominum carnalium, 
sed ita latere ut conspiciatur tantummodo ab illis quibus Deus 
oculos dedit aquilinos, id est, spirituales ad videndum,” Davenant, 
quoted by Ellicott. The word occurs in connexion with @ycavpo/ in 
Isa. xlv. 3, doow cot Onoavpots cKxorevovs droxpidous: also 1 Macc. 
i, 23, EAaBe rovs Onoavpous tovs droxpidous. On the Gnostic use of 
the word to designate their esoteric writings, see Lightfoot’s note.! 


1 Mr, Charles compares Book of Enoch, 46. 3, ‘‘the Son of Man who 
reveals ley the treasures of that which is hidden.” 
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The expression Oycavpés codias is used by Plato, Phileb. 15 E, 
&s twa oodias eipnxas Onoavpdév, and by Xen. Mem. iv. 2. 9, 
dyapal cov dure otk dpyupiov xat xpvolov mpocidou Pyoavpos 
xexrnoOar padrAov } codias. 

gopiag Kal yvdoews. These terms occur together, Rom. xi. 33, 
and several times in Eccles. Sept. ‘While yvaors is simply én- 
tuitive, copia is ratiocinative also. While yvwors applies chiefly 
to the apprehension of truths, oodia superadds the power of 
reasoning about them and tracing their relations,” Lightfoot. 
Augustine’s distinction is that codia is “intellectualis cognitio 
aeternarum rerum”; yvaots, “rationalis temporalium,” so that 
the former pertains to contemplation, the latter to action (De 
Trin. xii. 20, 25). This, however, is quite opposed to usage. 
Aristotle, Zk. JVic. i. 1, opposed yva@ors to zpagts. And in 1 Cor. 
xiii. 2, St. Paul connects yvaors with the apprehension of eternal 
pvornpia. 

4. rovro héyw. In this expression rotro often refers to what 
follows, but with ta it refers to what precedes ; cf. John v. 34. 
rovro is not to be limited to ver. 3. Ver. 5 shows that 1-3 are 
included, if, indeed, the reference does not extend further back. 


&é is omitted in &* A* (apparently) B, but added in N* A™™ CDK LP, 
and apparently all other authorities. Weiss considers it certainly genuine. 
Wa pySels. Son* ABCD Pal. ba pi 71s, N° K L, most MSS. 


mapadoyifnrat. In N.T. only here and Jas. 1. 22; frequent in 
Sept. and later Greek writers. It applies primarily to false reckon- 
ing, and thence to fallacious reasoning; hence, srapadoyopds, 
a fallacy or paralogism; cf. dwdry rwe wapadoyioduevos tpas, 
Aeschines, p. 16, 33. 

év wiBavodoyia, “‘ By persuasive speech,” “a persuasive style,” 
Moule. The word occurs in Plato, Zheaet. p. 162 E (rtOavoroyig 
te xai eixdor); the verb miBavorocyety in Arist. Eth. Mie. i. 1; also 
Diog. Laert. x. 87,a@/, In classical writers the sense is only that of 
probable reasoning as opposed to demonstration ; but see Demosth. 
928, 14, Adyous Pavpaciws miPavovs, and 7 mGavoA\cytxy = “ the art 
of persuasion,” Arrian, Zier. i. 8. 7. 

Compare St. Paul, 1 Cor. ii. 4, ob« & weBots codias Adyors, 
GAN ev arodeifes wvevparos. mHavorAocyia expresses the subjective 
means of persuasion, the personal influence; wapadoy. the objective, 
the appearance of logic. 

5. «i ydp xai. The xaé after ei does not belong to the whole 
clause introduced by ei, but emphasises the word immediately 
following ; cf. 2 Cor. iv. 16, xi. 6. 

Tf capxt drew. It has been inferred from this that St. Paul 
had been at Colossae; but without reason. The same expression, 
indeed, occurs 1 Cor. v. 3; but this proves nothing, ydp. 
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&\Ad introduces the apodosis, when it is contrasted with a 
hypothetical protasis ; cf. Rom. vi. 5 ; 1 Cor. viii. 6; 2 Cor. v. 16, 
al, 7& mvevpari, “in spirit,” not “ by the spirit,” as Ambrosiaster 
and Grotius, “Deus Paulo revelat quae Colossis fierent.” The 
antithesis i is the common one of body and spirit ; cf. 1 Cor. v. 3, 
arwv T A) C WaT, Tapwv de T @ mvevpart. 

ody ‘piv. Stronger than & ¢ ipiv, expressing union in a common 
interest. 

xaipwy Kal Bdérwv. There is no need to suppose a logical 
transposition, or to separate the participles as if yatpwy meant 
“rejoicing at being with you in the spirit ” (Meyer, Alford). The 
apostle’s joy may have been due to many circumstances, and this 
joy led him to contemplate further their orderly array. 

Spay rhv taf. The pronoun is placed emphatically first, not 
so much to accentuate this rafis as an advantage which they 
possessed over others, as because the apostle’s interest was in 
them personally and in the rags only as belonging to them. 

thy rdgiv kal 1d otepdwua. Both terms are supposed by 
Hofmann, Lightfoot, Soden, a/., to contain a military metaphor, 
perhaps suggested by St. Paul's enforced companionship with the 
praetorian guard, orepéopa being rendered by Lightfoot “solid 
front, close phalanx”; by Soden, “ bulwark,” “ Bollwerk.” rags is 
frequently used of military array, ¢.g. Xen. Anabd., i, 2. 18, Bota 
THv Aaprporyta Kai THY Tagtv TOU OTparetparos: avpace : Plut. 4 tt. 
Pyrrh, 16, Kariwv Tag TE Kat puraxds Kai Kéopov abrav Kat TO 
OXIA THs oTparoredeias éJuvpace, orepéwpa is found in the Sept. 
Ps, xvili. 2; Gen. 1. 6, a@/, 1 Macc. ix. 14 is quoted in support of 
the military sense, lev: & “loubas: ore Baxyidns xat 7rd oTepéwpa 
THs mapeuPorrs év rois Segiors. 3 

But neither word has this military sense of itself, but from the 
context, and here the context suggests nothing of the kind. agus 
is used equally of the organisation of a state or a household, e.g. 
Demosth. p. 200, 4, tavrnv ri rdgw aipetoba ris modureias, 
Compare also Plato, Gorgias, p. 504 A, TAgews seize Kai KO LOU 
Tuxotoa oixia, St. Paul has it again, 1 Cor. xiv. 40, wavta .. 
cata tagw ywéoOw. Here the idea of a well-ordered state lies 
much nearer than that of an army. The apostle rejoices in the 
orderly arrangement of the Colossian Church. The opposite state 
would be ara€géa, and of this he finds some instances in Thessalonica, 
where some walked drdxrws, and he reminds them ére ot #raxri}- 
capev év ipiv (2 Thess. iil. 6, 8, 11). 

With orepéwpa rHs mir ews compare Acts Xvi. 5s éorepectvro 7 
wiore, and 1 Pet. v. 9, @ dvriornte orepect ri mwiore. It is most 
natural to take the word here as = the firm structure of your faith, 
s.¢. the solidity of your faith. Gre Todda. cuwayayav svyxoAAnoas 


wuKvas kai ddiacractas, Tore oTepewpya yiveras, Chrys. 
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We gather from this that the Church at Colossae was still 
substantially sound in the faith, and it is instructive to observe 
how here as in other Epistles St. Paul is careful to commend what 
he finds deserving of commendation. 

It is worthy of notice that d e translate as if they read torépnya 
for orepéwpa “ quod deest necessitatibus fidei vestrae.” Augustine 
agrees, quoting, “id quod deest fidei vestrae” (Zp. 149, Joh. 98). 
So also Ambrosiaster. 

6. ds odv wapeddBete. ‘As, then, ye received, #.e. from 
your teachers ” = xaOus éudere aro ‘Exadpa, i. 7 ; xabus é:ddy Gyre, 
ver. 7. Compare 1 Thess. iv. 1, xaOws wapeAdBere wap Hpov 1d 
wis Set, x.7.A.; 1 Cor. xv. I, 2, xi 233 Gal. i. 9, 12; Phil. iv. 9 
(€udbere xai mapeAaPere). 

Ellicott, however, and Moule understand it as meaning that 
they received ‘Christ Aimse/f, the sum and substance of all 
teaching.” The sense is good, but does not agree so well with the 
usage of wapaAapuBavew or with the context, in which we have the 
contrast between true and false teaching in relation to the Christian 
walk (xafws ed:ddyOnre, xara Tv mapadoow Trav avOp.). 

tov Xptotdv “Incody tay Kupiov. As St. Paul does not use the 
phrase 6 Xptords “Ingots, this is naturally divided into roy 
and ‘Incotv rov Kvpiov, so that rov Xp. is the immediate object of 
mwaparX, This is confirmed by the frequency of 6 Xpioros in this 
Epistle, and by the designation of the object of the Christian 
preaching as 6 Xpwords in Phil. i. 15, 17. Further, it will be 
observed that in what follows up to ill. 4 it is not the notion 
of ‘Iycots or of Kvpuos that is prominent, but that of Xpurrds. 
The Christ, rather than the gospel, is specified as the object 
of the instruction, because “the central point of the Colossian 
heresy was the subversion of the true idea of the Christ,” Lightfoot. 
"Incotv rév Kupiov adds to the official designation the name of Him 
to whom it belongs, “even Jesus the Lord.” Compare Eph. iv. 
20, 21. The position of rov Kuptoy after "Inoobv (instead of the 
usual rov Kvpiov ‘Incovy) points to the two elements of which the 
true doctrine of the Christ consists, viz. first, the recognition of the 
historical person, Jesus ; and, secondly, the acceptance of Him as 
the Lord. 

év adt® wepimaretre. This phrase does not occur elsewhere, but 
it corresponds to the idea of ras ddous pou év Xprore, 1 Cor. iv. 17; 
Cavras év Xpioto, Rom. vi. 11, etc. 

7. €pprLwpdvor kat e€morxodopoupevot. The propriety of the tenses 
is to be observed ; the settled state, which is the antecedent condi- 
tion of wrepirareiy év aire, is expressed by the perfect ; the continual 
development which is always advancing, by the present. The three 
figures are disparate, the apostle’s thoughts being occupied with 
the lesson to be enforced, without regard to the consistency of his 
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metaphor; see Eph. iii. 18. Some commentators put a stop at 
wepirareire, connecting the participles with the following ver. 8 
a construction which leaves év atr@ x. very isolated. 

The émt- in éxorxod. probably does not convey “the accessory 
idea of the foundation,” which would not agree well with @&; 
besides, it is clear from zepirareire and épprf. that the apostle has 
not before him the distinct figure of a building, but is using the 
word as St. Jude does, ver. 20, éroixodopotvtes eavrods TH ayiwrary 
ipav wiore, in the derived ethical sense “being built up.” Light- 
foot remarks that in this Epistle and that to the Ephesians, Christ 
is represented rather as the binding element than as the foundation 
of the building ; see Eph. ii. 20. 

BeBacovpevor qualifies the idea of both the preceding participles. 
The present gives the idea “ being more and more stab ished.” 

tj wiore: is taken by Meyer and Lightfoot as an instrumental 
dative, “by your faith.” “Faith,” says the latter, “is, as it were, 
the cement of the building.” But this is to press unduly the 
metaphor in érotxod., which, as we have seen, is not intended any 
more than the other two verbs to convey a definite picture. There 
is no question here of the instrument, and r7j miore is better taken 
as a dative of reference, as in Jude 20. There wiors was that 
which needed BeBaiworts. xabws eddaxOnre, “even as ye were 
taught,” z.e. so that ye continue firm and true to the lessons which 
ye were taught by Epaphras ; cf. 1. 7, not “taught to be established 
by or in your faith.” 

meptocevovtes é€v edxaptoria. ‘“ Abounding in thanksgiving.” 
If év airg is read after weptoo., then éy edy. 1s “with thanksgiving,” 
although even with this reading some expositors interpret “in your 
faith abounding in thanksgiving.” 

rp «lore without éy, BD* 17 a/., Vulg., Ambrosiaster, Theoph. é rf 
wlore, % D°K LP, most mss., Chrys. af. év xlore, AC 67%. é would 
readily come in from the impression made by the repeated éy in the context. 

év atry is added after repiocedovres in B D*K L most mss., Syr-Pesh. 
Armm., Chrys. Alsoxn¢ D* 1 def, Vulg. Syr. mg. have é» a’rg. The words 
are absent from 8* AC 17 and some other mss., Amiat. Fuld. Eth. The 
words are omitted in the text of RV. but retained in the marginal reading. 
They may have been added originally from a recollection of iv. 2, where we 
have éy atrp év etxaporlg. This is rather more probable than that they 
were omitted because reprovedovres was thought to be sufficiently defined by 
év evxaporig. So Weiss. 

8-15. Zhe apostle has reason to know (having, no doubt, been 
so informed by Epaphras) that there are amongst the Colossians 
teachers who are propagating mischievous heresies, dangerous to the 
faith, and inculcating precepts not consistent with their position as 
members of Christ's kingdom. These teachers make a professsion of 
philosophy, but tt 1s a mere system of deceit and of human origin, 
and so far is st from being an advance on what they have been 
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taught that tt really belongs to a more elementary stage of progress. 
Ye, he tells them, have been already made full in Christ, in whom 
dwells the whole fulness of the Godhead, and who ts therefore far 
above all these angelic beings of whom they speak. Ye need no Gr- 
cumcision of the flesh, for ye have received in Christ the true circum- 
ciston of the spirit. By Him ye have been raised from death to life, 
and His work is complete; He has wholly done away with the 
bond that was against you. 

8. Bdéwere py tts Spas gorar. “ Beware lest there be anyone,” 
etc. For ris with the participle and article, cf. Gal. i. 7, €d py rwés 
eiow ol rapdocorres bas. As it gives prominence to the persun 
and his action, it appears to point to some particular person whom 
the apostle has in view but does not wish to name. Compare 
Ignat. Smyrn. 5, dv twes adyvoowres dpvodvrat. . . Ta Sé dvdpara 
atrav ... ox eéofé por eyypdwar. The future indic. éora indi- 
cates the reality of the danger, cf. Mark xiv. 2, pryrore éorat OopuBos, 
and Heb. iii. 12, BAérere prrore dora &y run Spay, «7.4. tpyais 
before éora: is somewhat emphatic: “you who are such persons 
as I have thus commended.” 


This order, vuas fora, is that of BC K LP; but SAD have foraz bps, 
which, as the more obvious order, was more likely to be written in error. 


4 cudaywydy. A later Greek word (not indeed found til after 
St. Paul) used by Aristaenetus (ii. 22) with otxoy in the sense 
‘‘ plunder,” in which sense it is understood here by Chrys. 
Theodoret, and some moderns. Theodoret supplies ry miotw, 
Theophyl. rov votv. If this were the sense here, the object could 
hardly be omitted. But the proper meaning of the word seems to 
be “‘to carry off as spoil.” So Heliodorus, eth. x. 35, 0 THy ena 
Ovyarepa ovAaywyjoas. And this meaning corresponds with that 
of the analogous compounds, dovAaywyeiv, oxevaywyetv, Aadupayw- 
yetv. Von Soden remarks that it also corresponds better with 
the idea of a destroyed bond in ver. 14 to suggest that they might 
again be brought into bondage; cf Gal. v. 1. The Vulgate 
“decipiat” is very inadequate. 

Sid THs gtAocodias. A term not occurring elsewhere in the 
N.T., and no doubt adopted here because it was used by the false 
teachers themselves. The combination of it here with xevy dwary 
indicates that the sense is nearly “his philosophy, so called, which 
is a vain deceit.” Compare pevdovupos yvoou, 1 Tim. vi. 20. 
Chrysostom remarks : éredi) Soxet cepvdv elvac rd “ris procodplas” 
mpooeOnke kai xevys amrdrys. That the word dAocgodia was in use 
in Jewish circles appears from Philo and Josephus. The former 
applies the word to the religion of the Jews and the law of Moses, 
perhaps for the purpose of giving dignity to them in the eyes of 
Gentile readers. He speaks of 4 xara Mwiony dirocodia (De Aut. 
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Nom. 39), 4 wdrpws procopia (Leg. ad Cat. 23), 4 ‘Tovdaixy 
procopia (%. 33). Josephus calls the three Jewish sects 
Tpets provodiat (Ant. Xvlll. I. 2). It is clear from the 
connexion with xevjs d&wdrys that St. Paul is not condemning 
philosophy in general, which, indeed, would be quite beside his 
purpose. 

kai xevys dwdms. The absence of the article shows that this 
is not a different thing from ¥ prog ogia, but is a characteristic of 
it. dadry is opposed to Adyos rips dAnOeias, i. 5, and to codia xai 
yraois, i. 3. 

Kata Thy wapddoow tov dvOpdmwy. Probably to be connected 
with the immediately preceding words rather than with ovAaywyor. 
The teaching of the Colossian false teachers was essentially tradi- 
tional and esoteric. The Essenes, their spiritual predecessors, as 
well as the Gnostics, subsequently claimed to possess such a 
source of knowledge. The oath taken by the full members of the 
former sect bound them not to communicate any of their doctrines 
to anyone otherwise than as he himself had received them, and, 
further, to guard carefully the books of their sect and the names 
of the ‘angels (Josephus, Bed/. Jud. ii. 8. 7; Lightfoot, pp. 89, 90). 
Compare the designation Kabbala, “ tradition,” applied by the 
Jews to their later mystic theology. 

kard Td oToixeia Tod xécpou. “ According to the rudiments 
of the world” (?). This xard with the following xara Xpuorévy may 
perhaps be best connected with ovAaywyav, as the ideas they 
introduce have a different logical relation to the main idea, and 
ov xara Xpurrov is too brief to form the antithesis to the other two 
xara Clauses. 

ra orotxeia (= Gal. iv. 3) (originally = “ letters of the alphabet ”) 
is generally understood by modern commentators as meaning 
“elementary teaching,” “the ABC of religious instruction” ; 
compare zadaywyds in Gal. Then rot xoozov would mean having 
reference to mundane, or material, not spiritual things (Alford, 
Lightfoot, a/.). But De Wette takes xoopos as=‘“‘ humanity,” as 
the subject of this instruction (John ui. 16; 2 Cor. v. 19). So 
Oltramare. Meyer, on the other hand, understands by it “the 
non-Christian world,” “rudiments with which the world concerns 
itself” (= Bleek, Weiss, a/.). 

Neander judges that a comparison of all the Pauline passages 
and the Pauline association of ideas favour our understanding the 
phrase as denoting the earthly, elsewhere termed 1a capxud. 
Hence, ii. 20, orotxeta tov xdopou and xoopos may, he thinks, be 
considered as synonymous, 


An entirely different ee has been by several recent 
commentators. According to this, 74 oroyxeia rol xdcpov are the 
elemental spirits. According to Jewish ideas, not only were StATs 
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conceived as animated by spiritual beings,! but all things had their special 
angels, In the Book of Enoch, 82. 10ff., it is said with reference to the 
angels of the stars that they keep watch, that they may appear at their appointed 
times, in their proper orders, etc. There are, first, the four leaders who divide 
the seasons, then the twelve leaders of the orders (taxiarchs), who divide 
the months; and for the 360 days there are heads over thousands (chiliarchs), 
who divide the days. Anyone who is curious about the matter may learn 
the principal names in the book itself. In 18. 15 we read of stars which 
suffer punishment because they have transgressed the commandment of God 
as to their appearing. In the Book of Jubilees, cap. 2, amongst the 
creations of the first day are the Angels of the Presence, but also the angels of 
the winds, of clouds, of cold and heat, of hail, hoarfrost, thunder, etc. 
Perhaps Ps. civ. 4 may have some relation to this conception; certainly it 
seems to be illustrated by the Apocalypse, vii. 1, 2, xiv. 18, xvi. § (rod 
dyyéou ray Uddrwy), xix. 17; and by the. interpolation in John v. 4. It is 
obvious that the term properly used of the elements ruled by these spirits 
might readily be applied to the spirits themselves, especially as there was no 
other convenient term. It agrees with this that in Gal. iv. 1 ff. those who 
were dedovAwpevor xd Ta oToxeia TOO Kéopov are compared to those who are 
under érirporo xal olxovédu0,—a comparison which suggests personality in 
the former. And again, 7d. 8, 9, dovAevew rots pice wh odo. Ocots appears to 
be equivalent to SovAeverw rots crowyelos, x.7.X. 

In the present passage the observance of times and seasons, etc., is xara ré 
oT. T. K., NOt kara Xp., a contrast which does not agree well with the concep- 
tion of or. as elements of instruction. This view of 7d croxeta gives special 
pertinence to the proposition which follows, Sr: éy aérg, «.7.X., and ver. 10, 
5s dorew 4 xeparh wdons dpyxijs xal efovelas. Ritschl defends this personal 
interpretation of oroxeia at length (Rechéfertigune u. Versohnung, 3rd ed. 
ii, p. 252), but needlessly limits the meaning to the angels of the lawgiving. 
Spitta adopts the more general reference (Der Zweite Brief des Petras %. 
der Brief des Judas, 1885, 263 ff.). We quotes from the Zest. Levi, c. 4, a 
passage which speaks of the burning up of rd dépara wvetduara, just as 
2 Pet. iii. 10 speaks of the burning up of crotxeta. This view is unreservedly 
adopted by Kuhl, the recent editor of the Epistles of Peter and Jude in 
Meyer’s Kommentar, and by v. Soden in his comment on the present 
passage.? 

9. on: dv abt Knaroixet wav Td wAjpwua. See i. 19; and on 
rAypwpa, Lightfoot’s dissertation, Colossians, p. 323 ff. 

tis Gedtmtos, “of the Godhead,” #.e. of the Divine nature. 
Gedrys, the abstract of eds, must not be confounded with dewrys, 
which is used with propriety in Rom. i. 20, and which means, not 
the essence, but the quality of divinity. @eorns is found in Lucian, 
Lcarom, iX., Tov pév Twa mpatrov Medv érexdAovy, tots $é ta Sevrepa 
kal Ta Tpita &venov THs Oeornros ; and in Plutarch, AZor. p. 415C, 
ex dé datuovwy dAtyat pev Ere xpdvw TOAAG Bi dperns wabapbeioa 
mavramact Oedryros peréaxov. The datpoves were always Geto, but a 
few became in course of time Oeot. The same author, Mor. p. 857 A, 


Says, maow Aiyumrios Oedryta woAAnv Kai dixavocvvyy paptupycas, 


1A notion which, it may be remembered, was shared by the great 
astronomer Kepler. 

2In Zest. Solomonds (Fabricius, Cod. Pseudep. Vet. Test. i. 1047) we read : 
duets dopev 7a Acydueva croxeia, ol Koopoxpdropes TOU Kbopou ToUTou, dwdrn, Eps, 
KAWOwy, Sddy,wAdvn, Svvajus, x.7.X This, however, is a very late document. 
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s.e.a Divine faculty. The Versions generally, including the Vulgate, 
fail to mark the distinction, doubtless for want of a word to express 
Oedrns. The word deifas was a later coinage (not quite according 
to Latin analogy). Trench quotes from Augustine, De Civ. Dei, 
vii. § 1, “Hanc divinitatem, vel, ut sic dixerim deifafem: nam et 
hoc verbo uti jam nostros non piget, ut de Graeco expressius 
transferant id quod illi Oedryra appellant.” 

gwpatixas, “ bodilywise, corporeally.” Not dowpdrws as in the 
Adyos before the Incarnation, but in His glorified body capa 
ms Sdéyns adbrod, Phil. iii. 21. Chrysostom draws attention to the 
accuracy of the expression, py voploys @eoy ovyxexAcioPar, as ev 
owpar, 

This interpretation, which is that adopted by most modern 
commentators, is the only one tenable, but many others have been 
suggested. Theophylact and Oecumenius took the word to mean 
“essentially,” ovcwdas, é.¢. not merely as an influence, as in the 
saints or as in the prophets. So Calvin, Beza, and, more recently, 
Olshausen and Usteri. But the word cannot have this meaning. 

Augustine (Z/is/. 149) understands it to mean “really” not 
*‘ typically,” “vere non umbratice,” not “umbratiliter,” as in the 
temple made with hands ; and so many moderns (including Bengel 
and Bleek), comparing ver. 17, where o@pa is contrasted with 
oxida. But there the idea is that of a body which cast a shadow, 
and the passage does not justify our rendering the adverb “ really.” 

Others, again, understanding wzAyjpwya of the Church, take 
owpattxas to mean, “so that the Church is related to Him as His 
body ” (Baumgarten-Crusius, @/.), thus making the body of Christ 
dwell in Christ, instead of Christ in the body. 

10. xat édoté é€v adtd wem\npwpévor. “And ye are in Him 
made full.” Alford, Ellicott, and Lightfoot render, “ye are in 
Him, made full,” regarding the clause as containing two predica- 
tions. But the connexion seems to require the fact to be 
emphasised, that it is “in Him” that the rerAnpwpeévor efvac rests ; 
for on this depends the inference that nothing more is lacking 
in our relation to God. The zezAnpwpévor obviously corresponds 
with the wAnpwya, Christ is wetAnpwpévos: ye being in Him 
share in His aAxpwya, and are therefore yourselves werAnpwpevor, 
Compare John i. 16, é« Tov mAnpwpatos avrod pels mates 
éAdBouev: Eph. i. 9, va wAnpwlpre eis way 7d wAnpwpa Tod @eod, 
also sdid. iv. 13 and i. 23. 

8¢ dor. So % ACK LP and nearly all mss. with the Latin efg 
Vulg. and Chrys. Theodoret, a/. But BDG 47°* with d have 8 dors, 
perhaps a correction made on the supposition that avrg referred to rAjpwpua, 
or by oversight c was lost before ec. Lachmann adopts it, placing «at 
to éy aérp in a parenthesis. The image, however, would be quite confused 


if the xAypwya were represented as the head; 4} xegad# is always Christ. 
Besides, we should be obliged to refer éy & also to wAijpepa, and this would 
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not yield any tolerable sense. Ewald, adopting 5 écrv, takes it as = “‘ scilicet,” 
coinparing i, 24, 27 and i iil. 173 but this would require Ty Kepadj. 
xehah waons apxiis eat éEovolas. He is the head of all those angelic 
powers to whose mediation the false teachers would teach you to seek. As 
they are subordinate to Christ, ye have nothing to expect from them which is 
not given you in full completeness in Christ. 

11. év & xat wepretpHOnre. “In whom also ye were (not ‘are,’ 
as AV.) circumcised.” ‘“ Ye have received the circumcision of the 
heart, by which ye have put off the whole body of the flesh, and 
therefore ye have no need of the symbolical circumcision of the 
flesh.” 

The aorists point to the time of their reception into the 
Christian Church by baptism. 

weptropy, “ with a circumcision,” not “ the circumcision.” 

dxepotoujtw, “not wrought by hands,” not physical: cf. Mark 
xiv. 58; 2 Cor.v.1; and Eph. i. 11, where we have the other side of 
the contrast, otdeyépievor depoRucra t id THs Aeyomevys weptTouy év 
oapKi xetpororov, The idea of spiritual circumcision is frequent 
in the O.T.; see note on the passage in Eph. In St. Paul, 
compare Rom. 1. 28; Phil. ii, 3. At first sight it might appear 
from this clause that the Colossians had been tempted like the 
Galatians to submit to circumcision. But in that case we should 
find, as in the Epistle to the Galatians, some direct condemnation 
of the practice; whereas in 16-23 there is no reference to it. 
Possibly the allusion here is to some claim to superionty on the 
part of the false teachers. 

év rH dwexduce. év specifies that in which the weperoyzy con- 
sisted. The substantive déxdvo1s has not been found in any 
earlier writer (for the verb, see ver. 15). It expresses a complete 
putting off and laying aside, and was probably chosen with refer- 
ence to the figure of circumcision. ‘The connexion requires it to 
be understood passively, not “ ye have put off,” but “ was put off 
from you.” 

TOU owpatos THS capKés, £.¢. “the body which consists in the 
flesh,” “the fleshly body,” so that we are no more é& rq capxi 
(Rom. vii. 5, vill. 8, 9). The change is ideally represented as 
complete, which it is in principle. 

Some expositors take oGpa in the sense of “ mass, totality” 
(Calvin, Grotius, a/.); but this is against N.T. usage, and does not 
agree so well with the context, the images in which are connected 
with the body, “ buried, raised.” The expression capa rips capKds, 
i, 22, has a different meaning. 

The Rec. Text after odparos adds ray dyapridy, with 8° DK L and 

most mss., Syr., Chrys. etc. 


The words are absent from X* ABCD*GP some good cursives, Old 
Lat. Vulg. Boh. etc. They are clearly a gloss. 


dv tf wepttopj tod Xpicrod. The simplest and most natural 
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interpretation is: “the circumcision which belongs to Christ, and 
is brought about by union with Him,” in contrast to the circum- 
cision of Moses and of the patriarchs, Thus it 1s nearly equivalent 
to “Christian circumcision,” but expresses the idea that the source 
of this circumcision is in Christ. 

Some commentators have taken Xprorod as the genitive of the 
object, the thought being supposed to be that in the circumcision 
of Christ we are circumcised. So Schottgen: “Circumcisio Christi 
qui se nostri causa sponte legi subjecit, tam efficax fuit in omnes 
homines, ut nulla amplius circumcisione carnis opus sit, praecipue 
quum in locum illius baptismus a Christo surrogatus sit.” This is 
not only without support from Scripture analogy, but is foreign to 
the context, in which the circumcision spoken of is dxetporrotyros. 
The baptism mentioned in ver. 12, in which we are buried with 
Him, is our baptism. Soden also takes Xpeorod as an objective 
genitive, understanding, however, zreptrouy in the sense of daréxdvcrs 
Tov Twparos THS TapKds just specified, which echoes 1. 22. 

Chrysostom and Theophylact understand the genitive as sub- 
jective, 6 Xprords wepiréuve év to Borriopate awexdiwv Has Tod 
maXaiov Biov, Theoph. This does not harmonise with the following 
ouvtapertes avTa. 

12. cuvrapévtes adtd, x.1.4. We have the same figure in Rom. 
vi. 3, 4, which may almost be regarded as a commentary on this 
passage. The figure was naturally suggested by the immersion in 
baptism, which St. Paul interprets as symbolical of bunal, the 
emersion similarly symbolising the rising again to newness of life. 

ouvradévres is to be connected with zepterpyOnre, and specifies 
when and how this was brotfght about. 


dv tq Bawrlopart. So most authorities, X* AC D° K LP, etc. But 
N° BD* FG 47 67? 71 have Barricpy, which Lightfoot prefers on the 
ground that it is the less usual word in this sense. That it might be so used is 
shown by its occurrence in Josephus, Am?. xvili. 5. 2, of the baptism of John. 
But in two of the other three passages in which it occurs in the N.T., it means 
lustration or washing, ¢.g. of vessels : Mark vii. 4 (in Rec. also8); Heb. ix. Io. 
The third ge, Heb. vi. 2, is doubtful. In the Latin version as well as in 
the Latin Fathers, ‘‘baptisma” and ‘* baptismus” are used indifferently. St. 
Paul uses the substantive ‘‘ baptism ” in only two other places (Rom. vi. 4 ; 
Eph. iv. 5), and this is not sufficient tosupply any basis for inference as to his 
usage. Etymologically Bawrioués would signify rather the act of dipping, 
Bdwriopa the act as complete. Weiss thinks the former more suitable here. 


dy @, viz. Barricpart. This seems clearly required by the 
analogy between ovvradévres ev and ovnyépOyre. Chrysostom, 
however, and most comm. understand év Xpioro. Meyer defends 
this on the ground, first, of the parallelism of év @ xai—év @ xai; 
secondly, because, if baptism were intended, év would not be suit- 
able to the rising again, and we should expect éé, or at least the 
non-local did; and, lastly, because as ouvradévres is defined by 
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év 7 Barrt., SO is owvyyépOyre by ba Tis wicrews ; and, therefore, 
the text suggests no reason for continuing to it the former 
definition also. To the second objection (adopted also by Eadie), 
it may be replied that Bamricpa (Barriwpds) includes the whole 
act. It is only when we take in the two things signified, the 
“death unto sin” and the “new birth unto nghteousness,” or 
the putting off of the old man and the putting on of the new, 
that Bamropa can be identified with wrepiropy ayetporoinros ; for 
mepirozy also signified the entrance into a holy state as well as the 
separation from the state of nature. The first objection has 
really no weight, for it is much more natural to connect ovviyépOyre 
with ouvradévres than with zeprerynyre; and this is strongly 
confirmed by the passage in Rom. just referred to: ovveradynpev 
aire dua tov Barrioparos . . . va womep 7yepOn Xpiotds . . . ovTas 
Kal ypeis év Kavoryre Cwns mwepirarnowpey, «7.4. Further, as 
Lightfoot observes, the idea of Xpiorm must be reserved for 
ovviyépOnre, where it is wanted: “ ye were raised together with Him.” 
(So Alford, Beza, De Wette, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Soden, a/.) 
ouvnyépOnre. Compare Gal. iii. 27, door eis Xpordv éBamrio-~ 
te Xpiorov érevdvoacbe. The Xpurrov érevovcacGat presupposes 
the aréxdvous Tov cwparos THs TapKos. 

did THs wictews THs évepyeias Tod Geos. ‘Through your faith in 
the working of God.” Bengel, De Wette, a/., understand évepyeias 
as a genitive of cause, “faith produced by the operation of God.” 
But the genitive after rioris, when not that of the person, is always 
that of the object. Cf. Mark x1. 22; Acts ii. 16; Rom. iL 22; 
Gal. ii. 16, 20; Eph. tii, 12; Phil. i 27, etc. Eph. 1. 19 1s cited 
in favour of this interpretation, but xara ryy évepyeiav there is not 
to be joined to rovs mucrevovras ; see note on the passage. The 
former interpretation is also more suitable to the context. The 
miotts here is specified as faith in the resurrection, murrevovres yap 
TH Tot Oeov dvvdpe ™poo pévopey Ty avacracu, évéxupov éxovres TOU 
Seomdrov Xpirrov THY dvdoracw, Theodoret. wiotews OAov éorrev’ 
émuorevoate Ste Svvatrat 6 Meds eyeipat, cai otrws wyépOyre, Chrys. 
Faith is the subjective means by which the grace is received ; 
only by a belief in the resurrection can the rising again with Chnst 
be appropriated by the individual. By belief in the resurrection 
of Christ we believe in the power of God, of which it is an 
evidence ; and this belief, again, is the means by which that power 
works in the life and produces an effect analogous to that resurrec- 
tion. Compare Rom. iv. 24, vi. 8, x. 9. 

B DG 17 and most mss. have rav before vecpov; RACK LP 
and several cursives omit it. In most instances of this or similar 
phrases éx vexpav is used without voy, and with no variety in codd. 
(In Eph. 1. 20 L and some twenty-five mss. prefix tév.) But in 
1 Thess. i. 10 » BD GL. Pand many mss., with Chrys. Theodoret. 
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al., have rv, AC K and many mss. omitting it. It seems, there- 
fore, more probable that rév was omitted here in conformity with 
usage than that it was wrongly added. See on Lk. xx. 35. 
13. nat Spas, vexpods Gvrag Trois wapamtépact ... dpav. See 
Eph. it. 1. 
kat tf dxpoBuorla tijs ocapxds Spay. Some commentators 
understand aapxds as a genitive of apposition, or “ epexegetical,” 
“the uncircumcision which consisted in your carnal, sinful nature” ; 
‘“exguisita appellatio peccati originalis,” Bengel. But the apostle 
could hardly have said vexpovs t7 capxi duav without some further 
definition. If, indeed, he were addressing Jews, the expression in 
this sense would be intelligible, since it would be at once obvious 
that dxpof. was figuratively used, and therefore capxds also. But 
though intelligible it would be very strange, as it would imply a 
hidden contrast between the literal and figurative meanings of odpé. 
As addressed to Gentiles, who had the literal dxpofvoria ris 
gapxés, the words can hardly be understood otherwise than as 
referring to the external fact. But it is referred to only on account 
of its symbolical significance. Dead in your trespasses and your 
alienation from God, of which the uncircumcision of your flesh 
was asymbol. tis capxds appears to be added in contrast to the 
Teptrouy axeporoinros, and at the same time to suggest the 
symbolical sense. Hence the apostle does not say 7pov, although 
presently after he introduces the first person. 
The Rec. Text has éy before rois raparrwyacw, with X*SACDFGKP 
and most mss. It is omitted by Tisch. Lightfoot, with 8* BL 17 and some 


other mss, Chrys. D®*G and a few others, with the Latin deg, prefix é& to 
Tp axpoBvorla also. 


ouveLworotncey Spas. tas is repeated for emphasis. 


So X* ACKL and about fifty cursives, Syr. Eth. etc. B 17 37 and 
more than twenty other cursives read judas, conforming to the following ji. 
°DGP and many mss. Old Lat, Vulg. Boh., Chrys. etc. omit. The 
reasons for omission may have been the desire to simplify the grammar, and 
to avoid the proximity of duds and ji. 

As B reads jas here for duds, so 8° LP and many others, with Vulg. 
Eth., Theodoret, «a/., have dyiy for nuir. 

On ovvelworotnoe, see Eph. i. 5. What is the subject? 
Ellicott, following Chrysostom, replies: Christ ; partly on account, 
first, of “the logical difficulty of supplying a nom. from the sub- 
ordinate gen. @cov” ; secondly, of the prominence given to Christ 
throughout the preceding context, the acts described in the 
participles (éfaA. «.7.A., compared with Eph. il. 15, and yapic. 
with Col. ill. 13); and, lastly, the difficulty of referring ov, 14 
and 15 to God the Father. On the other hand, the reasons for 
adopting 6 @eds as the subject seem decisive. (1) There is really 
less logical difficulty in supplying 6 @eds from rot @eod rod éyei- 
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pavros than in supplying 6 Xprorés from avré or airdv, where it is 
the object, or from tod Xpiorot, (2) wai tuas makes it almost 
necessary to understand the same subject to ovve{woroince as to 
éyeipavros. (3) This is further confirmed by the ovy in ovwefw- 
oroinogev, and by civ atrg@. He that quickened you along with 
Him must surely be the same who is said to have raised Him. 
(4) In St. Paul it is always God, not Christ, who is the subject of 
éyeiper, cuveyeiper, Cworrorel, ovvfwororet. (5) Lastly, in Eph. i. 4, 
which is so closely parallel, 6 @eds is the subject of cuve{woroince. 
Hence we seem compelled to take 6 @eds here as the subject, 
whatever the difficulty of vv. 14, 15. And so Meyer, Alford, 
Lightfoot, v. Soden. 

xaptodpevos, “having forgiven.” Moule prefers “ forgiving,” 
t.¢. in the act of quickening. There is no grammatical objection 
to this; but logically, at least, the yapifecHac must precede the 
{woroety. The verb xapileo Gat properly means “to grant as a 
favour” (see on Eph. iv. 32). Compare in the N.T. Luke Vii. 21, 
éxapicaro Brérew : Acts iii. 14, hovéa xapro Fives : Xxv. IT, obdeis 
pe Suvarat abrots xapioar Gat : tb. 16, xxvii. 24, kexdptorai ot 6 Beds 
WavTAS TOUS TA€OVTAS ETA TOV. Phil. i. 29; Philem. 22. 

It does not seem necessary to suppose that its use in the 
sense “forgive an offence” is derived from that of “forgiving a 
debt” ; but even if so, there is no reason to think that it continued 
to suggest the latter idea. Here at all events, notwithstanding 
xetpoypadgor, it would appear not to have been so intended, else 
wapartwpara would hardly be used, which would interfere with the 
figure. See on Lk. vil. 21, 42. 


quiy is here the right reading, with N* ABCDGK and most mss., deg 
Goth. Syr. (both), Boh. Arm., Chrys. a/. 
duty is read by N°L P and many mss. f, Vulg. Eth. The apostle at the 
earliest moment, as we may say, includes himself, claiming his share in the 
transgression and in the forgiveness. Such transition is frequent with him ; 
cf. i, 10-13, iii. 3, 43 Eph. i. 2, 3, 13, 4 iv. 31, 32, v. 2, For the 
converse transition see Gal. iii. 25, ‘26, iv. 5,6. If yapiodpevos were simul- 
taneous with cuvetworolyoer, St. Paul must have used viv here, 


14. éfareipas, “blotting out” (because simultaneous with 
xXaptodpevos, and specifying the act by which the yap. was carried 
out). Strictly, it means “wiping out or away,” “cera obducta 
delere.” It is used of “sins,” Acts ii. 19; of a “name,” Rev. 
lil. 5; of “tears,” Rev. vii. 17, xxi. 4. It is used also in classical 
writers of blotting out or wiping out a writing, ¢.g. Plato, Rep. p. 
386 C, p. 501 B, and hence of abolishing a law, Dem. p. 468, 1, 
etc. 

Td xaQ” Hpadv xepsdypadoy. “The bond that was against us.” 
Xeipdypador, properly an autograph, was in later Greek a technical 
term for a written acknowledgment of debt, for which the older 
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term was ovyypagy or ypappareiov. “Chirographum” became 
the usual Roman legal term; cf. Cic. Fam. vii. 18; Juvenal, Savé. 
xvi. 41. 

Here the xepéypadoy is the Mosaic Law, which being unfulfilled 
is analogous to an unpaid “note of hand.” But the figure must 
not be pressed too far, for in this case the yxeipéypagdov was not 
written by the debtor. Nor is it necessary to suppose that the 
apostle had in view the assent of the Jewish people; Deut. xxvii. 
14-26; Ex. xxiv. 3 (Chrys. Oecum. Theoph. Lightfoot, etc.), or 
in the case of the Gentiles the assent of conscience to the moral 
law. The fact of obligation is sufficient to justify the use of the 
figure. Hence it is 76 xa& jay xetpdypadov, but not yoy xepd- 
ypapov. Although the Gentiles had not the written law, they had 
“the work of the law written in their hearts,” and therefore come 
under the same obligation. 

For a detailed account of other views of xetpéypador, see Eadie. 

Sédypaow, “consisting in Séypara, #.e. ordinances,” compare 
Eph. ii. 15, rov vopov tay évroAGv év Séypacr, where see note on 
the meaning of ddéypa, which in the N.T. is always “a decree.” 

The dative is best regarded as closely connected with yetpd- 
ypagor only, being dependent on the idea of yeypaypévoy involved 
in the word. Compare Plato, £9. vii. p. 243 A, & 89 waoyxet ra 
yeypappéva timos. So Meyer, Alford, Eadie, Lightfoot, Soden. 
The explanation is not without difficulty, as xepoy. is a synthetic 
compound; and Lightfoot thinks it possible that év may have 
dropped out after the similar termination -ov. If so, it must 
have been in the earliest ages that the error occurred, since no 
trace remains of the reading éy. 

Two or three other explanations deserve notice; first, that 
of Winer, a/., followed by Ellicott, according to which Séypacr is a 
nearer definition of the whole, 7é xa jar xetpdypadov expressing 
at the same time what the yeipéypadov was, and in what respect it 
was against us. For this we should expect 76 rots 8déypacw Kall 
pov X., OF TO Kad’ Hav x. Tov Soyparuy, or the like. 

Erasmus, Olshausen, Conybeare, and others connect rots 8ey- 
paow with the following clause: “the handwniting, which by its 
ordinances, was against us,” a very unnatural construction, for 
which Acts 1. 2 affords no parallel. 

The Greek commentators (Chrysostom, Severianus, Theodore 
Mops., Theodoret, Oec., Theoph.) connect déypaow with efaredpas, 
understanding the word to mean the doctrines or precepts of the 
gospel, as the instrument by which the blotting out was effected. 
Jerome adopts this view; and so, amongst moderns, Grotius, Estius, 
Bengel, Fritzsche. 

But this is not only opposed to the use of déypza in the N.T., 
but, what is of more importance, it is inconsistent with fact. 
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For it is not by precepts or doctrines (7 etvayyedixy Sdacxadia, 
Theoph.), nor by faith (Theodoret), that the handwriting, z.e. the 
Mosaic Law, is abrogated. Moreover, the cognate verb doypari- 
(eoOe in ver. 29 has obvious reference to the ddypara here, and it is 
implied that such déypzara are obsolete. It is remarkable that the 
Greek commentators named above do not even allude to the 
correct interpretation, adopting without question that construction 
which was grammatically simplest. Irenaeus, however (quoted by 
Lightfoot), appears to have taken the more correct view. 

The term ddypara is used here instead of vopuos, doubtless in 
order to fix attention on the formal element, the plurality of 
precepts,—an element which was common to it and the doyparifew 
of the false teachers. It thus prepares for the ri Soypari{erbe 
of ver. 20. See on Lk. ii. 1. 

8 fv Gwevavriov jpiv. “Which was directly opposed to us.” 
Here first the idea of the hostility of the xe.poypador is expressed, 
the xa tiuar only asserting its validity with reference to us. 

trevavtios occurs again Heb. x. 27. The tzé does not in this 
word imply either secrecy (Beza, a/.) or mitigation, as = “ subcon- 
trarius,” a signification which tre in composition often has, but which 
does not belong to trevarrios either in the Sept. or in classical wniters. 
For the Sept. cf. Gen. xxii. 27; Ex. xxiii. 27; and for classical 
usage, two passages cited by Lightfoot, viz. Arist. De Gen. e¢ Corr. 
i. 7, €otxact of Tovrov Tov Tpdmov A€yovTes trevavTia paiver Oar Aéyeav, 
where it means “self-contradictory,” and [Plato] A/cib. Sec. 138 C, 
SQ. TS paiverOar dpa trevayriov wou Soxet ra ppovety ; AA. Idyv pev 
ow ... 139 B, 3. Kat piv dvo ye trrevarria evi rpdypatt mas dy 
ety, where the argument turns on the sense of direct opposition 
involved in the word. 

kat adtd fipxey éx tod péoou. “And it (emphatic) He hath 
taken out of the way.” The yxetpdypador, the writing on which had 
been blotted out, has now been itself removed out of the way. aipew 
ék Tov péoou OF €x pevod was a Classical expression for removing 
out of the way, as, on the contrary, év péow elvat meant “to be in 
the way.” For the former, compare Dem. De Corona, p. 354, 70 
xarawevderOar cai du éxOpay re A€yety dveAovras ex péoov; also Acts 
xvil. 33 and 2 Thess. ii. 7, povovy 6 xaréxwy dptt éws Gv ex pécov 
yevyrax, The idea “from between us and God” is not implied, 
but only that of an obstacle, as these and other passages show. 
The change of structure from the participles to the finite verb is to 
be noted, as well as the perfect jpxev. The perfect fixes attention 
on the present state of freedom resulting from the action which 
was especially before the apostle’s mind. “It is suggested,” says 
Lightfoot, “ by the feeling of relief and thanksgiving which rises up 
in the apostle’s mind at this point.” This is quite sufficient to 
account for the change of construction ; but there was another and 
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more imperative reason in the necessity for adding a further parti- 
cipial definition to the “taking away.” It is clear that dpas... 
xpoojAwoas would not have conveyed the same idea. 


Lightfoot and others suppose a change of subject at #pxey, viz. from 6 Oeds 
to 6 Xporés. A new subject, it is thought, must be introduced somewhere, 
because ‘‘no grammatical meaning can be assigned to dwrexducdyevos by which 
it could be understood of God the Father,” and the severance created here 
by the change of construction suggests this as the best point of transition, the 
alternative point being at dwexducduevos. Barry observes that such gramma- 
tical anomalies are not uncommon in St. Paul. But certainly this cannot be 
said of such a misleading confusion or hidden change of subject as this would 
be. Lightfoot compares the transition in i. 17-19. If the interpretation 
given in the note there is correct, there is no hidden transition, the subject of 
evddxnoer being expressed. But even if 6 Geds is the subject of edddxyoer in 
i. 19, there is no analogy. For the change of subject there is not concealed, 
and the only peculiarity is that 6 Oeds is not expressed ; and the very ground 
on which commentators defend this view of the construction is that the verb 
eddoxety and the substantive evdoxla are so often used absolutely of God’s good 
pleasure that the verb itself suggests ‘‘God” as its subject. Here, on the 
contrary, there is nothing in the words to indicate or suggest a new subject. 
On the contrary, fipxer éx rod pécou only sag heres a different aspect of the 
same idea that is presented in éaAelyas. No intelligible reason has been 
alleged why St. Paul should say, ‘‘God blotted out the handwriting, Christ 
removed it out of the way.” Indeed, had this been stated with the subjects 
expressed, it would have created a difficulty. 

Further, this view is open to the fatal objection, that it dissociates xapeod- 
pevos and éfadelyas from the Cross. It inevitably suggests that the forgive- 
ness and the blotting out of the xecpbypadow ascribed to God are one thing, 
and the removal, etc., ascribed to Christ a distinct and subsequent wor 
V. Soden, indeed (who, however, does not suppose any change of subject), 
suggests such a distinction as possible. He remarks that in the figure itself 
alpew wpoon\dcavra denotes a step beyond étareldev, so that we might 
regard the éa\. as accomplished in the sending of Christ, the alpew éx rod 
pécov in His death. He considers it more probable, however, that both 
expressions are figures for one and the same thing, the xapifecOa: rh wapa- 
arTdpara, the former applying to it in its effect, the latter adding the means by 
which the effect is accomplished. 


mpoonddaas abtd te crauvpa The aorist expresses the historical 
fact. The verb does not occur elsewhere in the N.T., but is found 
in classical writers, and with oravp@ in 3 Macc. iv. 9, and Joseph. 
Bell. Jud. ii. 14. 9. The thought expressed is similar to that in 
Gal. 111. 13. As Meyer observes, “since by the death of Christ on 
the Cross the law which condemned men lost its penal authority, 
inasmuch as Christ by His death endured for men the curse of the 
Law and became the end of the Law, hence in the fact that Christ 
as a iAaorypioy was nailed to the Cross, the Law itself was nailed 
thereon, whereby it ceased to be éy péow.” The figure in mrpocy- 
Adoas is suggested simply by the idea of the crucifixion; there is 
no reason to suppose, with Grotius, any allusion to a custom of 
driving a nail through obsolete laws or decrees, and so hanging 
them up in public, a custom which seems to be unproved. 

15. dwexducdpevog tas dpxds Kai rds dfougias, derypdricer, 

17 
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«tA. The verb dzexdvec9at appears not to occur in any writer 
before St. Paul; its occurrence, therefore, here and in ili. g, as 
well as that of dwéxdvors in ver. 11, is remarkable. It is, no doubt, 
chosen in order to express more emphatically the completeness 
of the action. Both arodveyv and éxdvew occur in classical authors 
in the sense “strip,” hence of enemies, “ strip of arms, spoliare.’ 
For éxdvew in the sense “strip,” see Matt. xxvii. 28, 31; Mark 
xv. 20; Luke x. 30. The middle occurs 2 Cor. v. 4 of putting off 
the mortal body. In this Epistle, iii. 19, dwexdvoduevoe occurs 
again in the sense “strip off and put away,” viz. rov waAa.oy 
dvOpwrov. It is very difficult to decide in what sense the word is 
used here. 

First, it has been taken absolutely, “ having put off from himself 
his Jody, he made a show,” etc.,as RV. marg. This, which 
supposes 6 Xptords to be the subject, is the interpretation adopted 
by Hilary, Ambrose, Augustine, and some other Latins. Probably, 
however, they had before them a Latin counterpart of the reading 
found in G, viz. r7v odpxa xai tas éfovoias. The Latin of G has 
the same. Thus Hilary has twice, “exutus carnem et potestates 
ostentui fecit” (773, 990); once, however, he has “spolians se 
carne et principatus et potestates ostentui fecit ” (204). 

Novat. also has “exutus carnem potestates dehonestavit” 
(De Trin. 16). It will be observed that these quotations, except 
the third from Hilary, agree with G in omitting ras dpyds. This 
reading may have originated from the eye or ear error of a copyist, 
aided by the suggestion of dzexéd. ; but more probably was a gloss, 
which was supposed to be a correction, and so substituted for the 
correct text. There is a trace either of the reading or the inter- 
pretation in a Docetic work quoted by Hippolytus, aer. viii. 10, 
p. 267, puxn exeivy ev TE odpart tpadeioa, avexdvoapévy TO cape 
Kal mpoonAwoaca mpos To FvAov xai OprapBevoaca &° adrod ras 
dpxds, «.7.4. The Syriac Peshitto has the same interpretation, 
“ by the putting off of his body”; and so the Gothic also. 

In support of this interpretation 2 Cor. v. 4 1s referred to, 
where the cognate verb éxévcac6a is used absolutely of putting oft 
the body. But there the metaphor is not abruptly introduced, 
the verb only carrying out the figure introduced with its explanation 
in vv. 2,3. Here it would be quite isolated, being neither explained 
nor suggested by anything in the context, with which, indeed, the 
idea would have no apparent connexion. Some expositors, indeed, 
have found an allusion to the metaphorical use of adodveoOa, “ to 
prepare for a contest,” as in Plut. AZor. 811 E, mpos macav dzrobud- 
pevoe THY ToXuTiKHY mpagw. This explanation is very far-fetched, 
and entirely unsuitable. 

2. Ellicott, Lightfoot, a/, adopt the interpretation of the Greek 
commentators, Chrysostom, Severianus, Theodore Mops., and 
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Theodoret, viz. taking tas dpxds, «.7.A., as governed by dzexéd., the 
sense being, “ having stripped off from himself the hostile powers of 
evil.” “Our Lord by His death stripped away from Himself all 
the opposing Powers of Evil (observe the article) that sought in 
the nature which He had condescended to assume to win for 
themselves a victory,” Ell. Similarly Lightfoot, ‘‘Christ took upon 
Himself our human nature with all its temptations (Heb. iv. 15). 
The powers of evil gathered about Him. Again and again they 
assailed Him; but each fresh assault ended in a new defeat.” 
“The final act in the conflict began with the agony of Gethsemane : 
it ended with the Cross of Calvary. The victory was complete. 
The enemy of man was defeated. The powers of evil, which had 
clung like a Nessus robe about His humanity, were torn off and 
cast aside for ever. And the victory of mankind Is involved in the 
victory of Christ. In His Cross we too are divested of the poisonous 
clinging garments of temptation and sin and death; rq dwobeobat 
tiv Ovyrorynra, says Theodore, nv trép ris KowRs adpetrey ebepyerias, 
amedvcaro Kaxetvy (1.¢, Tov dvtixeynevy Suvdewv) THY aidevteiay prep 
exéxpyvro Kal pov.” 

But this interpretation is open to serious if not fatal objections. 
In the first place, as the verb means to divest of clothing, it requires 
us to regard these hostile powers in the light of a clothing of God 
or Christ, a “ Nessus robe,” as Lightfoot expresses it. 

If the interpretation, “‘ putting off the body,” is to be rejected 
on the ground that the metaphor, though a natural one, is not 
suggested or explained by the context, the objection applies more 
strongly to the view in question, which supposes a metaphor by no 
means easy to understand and not elsewhere paralleled. The putting 
off the old man, ch..111. 9, is not at all parallel. Lightfoot compares 
Philo, Quod det. pot. ins. 13 (i. p. 199), where the image in the 
context is that of a wrestling bout, éavaordvres 5é kai dteperodpevor 
Tas évréxvous airwv mepirAoKas evpapas éxdvocdpeba ; but there the 
figure is sufficiently explained by the context. Here (and this is 
the second objection) the figure would be irrelevant to the context. 
As Alford observes, “is it in any way relevant to the fact of the 
law being antiquated by God in the Great Sacrifice of the atone- 
ment, to say that He in that act (or, according to others, Christ in 
that act) spoiled and triumphed over the :nfernal potentates?” 
Lastly, there is another very strong objection. If it was only by 
putting off His human body on the Cross that He could put off 
from Himself the powers of evil that beset His humanity, this 
would not be victory, but retreat. 

3. Alford observes, and apparently with justice, that the terms 
dpxoi and éfovota: are general ; and a specific reference to “ infernal 
powers” is not to be assumed unless it is determined by the 
context, as in Eph. vi. 12. ‘ Now the words have occurred before 
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in this ve sage, ver. 10, where Christ is exalted as xepady 
ae toys a ay and it is hardly possible to _ avoid 
connecting our present expression with that, seeing that in ras 
dpxyas xai ras éfovotas the articles seem to contain a manifest 
reference to it.” Taking the words, then, in a more general sense, 
he explains the whole by reference to passages in which the Law is 
said to have been administered by angels, Gal. iii. 19, darayeis 
& dyy&ow : Heb. ii. 2, 6 de ayyéAwy AaAnGeis Asyos: Acts vil. 53, 
ékdBere rov vopov eis dcarayas dyyéAwy. Compare Jos. Ant. 
XV. 5. 3, ypav Ta KdANOoTa Tov Soypdrwv, Kai Ta dowrTaTa Tov év 
rois wopos &¢ dyyAwv rapa tod Gcod pabdvrwy, “they were the 
promulgators of the xepoypagov rots Sdypaow.” That writing was 
first wiped out, and then nailed to the Cross—abrogated and 
suspended there. “ Thus God daefedvcaro tas dpyas xai ras 
éfoveias—divested Himself of, put off from Himself, that dyyéAwv 
diarayh, manifesting Himself henceforward without a veil in the 
exalted Person of Jesus.” It is no objection to this “that thus 
more prominence would be given to angelic agency in the law than 
was really the fact; the answer is, that the prominence which is 
given is owing to the errors of the false teachers, who had evidently 
assvatated the Jewtsh observances in some way with the worship of 
angels.” With reference to this, the statement of Theodoret quoted 
below on ver. 18 is important, rots ayyéAous oéBew cioryotrro, 
da rovrwy A€yovres SeddcGat tov vdpov. “St. Paul’s argument will 
go only to this,—that whatever part the angelic powers may have 
had, or be supposed to have had in the previous dispensation, 
all such interposition was now at an end, that dispensation itself 
being once for all antiquated and put away.” Ritschl’s view is 
similar. Ellicott’s objection to this view is that it rests on the 
assumption that the verse refers to @eds, not Xpiords. But, in fact, 
it only assumes that the contrary is not proved. The principal 
objection to taking 6 @eds as the subject throughout is the supposed 
difficulty or impossibility of interpreting amexSvodpevos, K.T.A., Of 
God the Father. It is not logical to adopt this argument, and 
then to reject an interpretation which meets this difficulty on the 
ground that the subject must be & Xptords. 

_4. The ‘foregoing interpretations assume that drexSvcdj.evos, 
being in the middle voice, must mean “ stripping from himself.” 
But the middle often only expresses a personal interest, and the 
cognate verb amedvcdue$a occurs in Plato, Rep. p. 612 A (quoted 
by Meyer), in the sense “nudavimus.” Nor does the fact that in 
lil. g the same verb in the same voice means “ strip from oneself,” 
decide the question as to its meaning here. As Bp. Perowne observes 
(apud Moule), there are classical parallels to such a varying use 
of the middle in neighbouring contexts. See Soph. Ajax, 245, 
647. Itis allowable, therefore, to take the verb here in the sense 
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“spoil, disarm,” the middle conveying the idea “ sibi exspoliare.” 
This sense, accordingly, is adopted by Bengel, De Wette, Meyer, 
Moule, Eadie, Soden. Most of these, however, understand as in 
(1) (2) by the dpxai xai é€ovoia the infernal powers. Some of the 
ok ,ections made to (2) apply to this view also. First, that if these 
were intended we should expect this to be specified ; and, secondly, 
that it does not harmonise with the context. What had the dis- 
arming of the infernal powers to do with the abolition of the 
déypara? or what connexion had the assertion of it with the wam- 
ing against the Opycxeia trav ayyéAwv? Meyer’s explanation is that 
it was in sin that these powers had their strength in their hostility 
to God, and “the power of sin was in the Law” (1 Cor. xv. 56); 
hence with the law “the infernal power stands and falls.” Surely 
a faulty argument. The abolition of the law does not do away with 
sin. Moule, again, says, “ He who is King of all orders of good 
angels is here presented as Conqueror of their evil counterpart.” 
This supposes that ras apyds, «.7.A., here are actually contrasted with 
dons 4px7s, k.7.A., in ver. 10, of which contrast there is no indication. 

5. V. Soden adopts the translation “spoiled,” z.e. “disarmed,” 
but adopts a view of dpxai «ai éfovoiac similar to that of Alford 
and Ritschl, viz. that they are the angelic powers in so far as they 
represent the Law, and thereby have power over men, and doubly 
over those who do ‘not fulfil it, that is (since ideally the law was 
valid for all men), not Jews only, but Gentiles also (Gal. iv. 3, 9, 
iii, 19; 1 Cor. viii. 5 sqq.). The fact, which in ver. 14 was 
described on the side of men, is now carried out in its significance 
for the angelic powers who represented those ddypara, having in 
view the fact that the doypari{ev taught in Colossae, which the 
apostle is combating, was ultimately a Opyoxeia trav dyyéAuv 
(18, 23). 

This view is equally tenable whether the subject is taken to be 
6 eds or 6 Xptores, and it seems less open to objection than the 
former. The remark quoted above from Alford as to the promi- 
nence given to angelic action is equally applicable to this interpre- 
tation. 

éSevypdrioev, A rare word, which, perhaps, is also to be read in 
Matt. i. 19, 477 OéAwy airy deyparioa :1 and Lightfoot also quotes 
a passage from Acta Pauli e¢ Petri, in which it occurs, tva py povov 
aTd THS TOD Sipwros ararys Pvywow, dAAG kai Setypaticovet atrov, — 
where it is explained in the context as “to proclaim.” ‘The sub- 
stantive Secypariopds occurs in the Rosetta inscription. The idea 
involved in deyparifer is only that of public exhibition, not of 
shame (zapadeypariev). 

év wappyoia, The rendering “openly,” as in AV. and retained 


1 The Text. Rec. there has rapadevyparloat,—a word which frequently occurs 
in Polyb. etc. ; also Num. xxv. 4; Isa. iv. 17; Jer. xiii. 22; Ez. xxviii. 17. 
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in this very passage, ver. 10, where Christ is exalted as xehady 
mdons dpxyns Kat éfovcias, and it is hardly possible to avoid 
connecting our present expression with that, seeing that in ras 
apxas xai tas éfovoias the articles seem to contain a manifest 
reference to it.” Taking the words, then, in a more general sense, 
he explains the whole by reference to passages in which the Law is 
said to have been administered by angels, Gal. iii. 19, d:arayeis 
de dyyéAwv : Heb. ii. 2, 6 8¢ ayyéAwy AaAnGels Adyos: Acts vii. 53, 
éAdBere tov vopov eis Starayas dyyéAwy. Compare Jos. Ant. 
XV. 5. 3, Muay Ta kdAXoTa Tov Soypdtwr, Kai Ta dowrtata Tov év 
ros vopos & dyy&Awv mapa tov @cod pabdvrwy, “they were the 
promulgators of the xetpdypador rots Séypacw.” That writing was 
first wiped out, and then nailed to the Cross—abrogated and 
suspended there. ‘“ Thus God defedvcato tas dpxas xal ras 
éfovoias—divested Himself of, put off from Himself, that dyyéAwv 
Scatayj, manifesting Himself henceforward without a veil in the 
exalted Person of Jesus.” It is no objection to this “that thus 
more prominence would be given to angelic agency in the law than 
was really the fact; the answer is, that the prominence which is 
given is owing to the errors of the false teachers, who had evidently 
associated the Jewish observances in some way with the worship of 
angels.” With reference to this, the statement of Theodoret quoted 
below on ver. 18 is important, rovs ayyéAovs oéBew eionyorvro, 
dia. rovrwv A€yovres SeddcGo tov vopov. “St. Paul’s argument will 
go only to this,—that whatever part the angelic powers may have 
had, or be supposed to have had in the previous dispensation, 
all such interposition was now at an end, that dispensation itself 
being once for all antiquated and put away.” Ritschl’s view is 
similar. Ellicott’s objection to this view is that it rests on the 
assumption that the verse refers to @eds, not Xpiords. But, in fact, 
it only assumes that the contrary is not proved. The principal 
objection to taking 6 eds as the subject throughout is the supposed 
difficulty or impossibility of interpreting azexdvodpevos, x.1.A., of 
God the Father. It is not logical to adopt this argument, and 
then to reject an interpretation which meets this difficulty on the 
ground that the subject must be o Xpioros. 

4. The ‘foregoing interpretations assume that daexdvodpevos, 
being in the middle voice, must mean “stripping from himself.” 
But the middle often only expresses a personal interest, and the 
cognate verb amedvodueba occurs in Plato, ep. p. 612 A (quoted 
by Meyer), in the sense “‘nudavimus.” Nor does the fact that in 
iil. g the same verb in the same voice means “strip from oneself,” 
decide the question as to its meaning here. As Bp. Perowne observes 
(afud Moule), there are classical parallels to such a varying use 
of the middle in neighbouring contexts. See Soph. Ajax, 245, 
647. It is allowable, therefore, to take the verb here in the sense 
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“spoil, disarm,” the middle conveying the idea “sibi exspoliare.” 
This sense, accordingly, is adopted by Bengel, De Wette, Meyer, 
Moule, Eadie, Soden. Most of these, however, understand as in 
(1) (2) by the dpxai xat é€ovoia the infernal powers. Some of the 
ok jections made to (2) apply to this view also. First, that if these 
were intended we should expect this to be specified ; and, secondly, 
that it does not harmonise with the context. What had the dis- 
arming of the infernal powers to do with the abolition of the 
Séypatru? or what connexion had the assertion of it with the warn- 
ing against the Opyoxeta trav ayyéAwv? Meyer’s explanation is that 
it was in sin that these powers had their strength in their hostility 
to God, and “the power of sin was in the Law” (1 Cor. xv. 56); 
hence with the law “the infernal power stands and falls.” Surely 
a faulty argument. The abolition of the law does not do away with 
sin. Moule, again, says, ‘“ He who is King of all orders of good 
angels is here presented as Conqueror of their evil counterpart.” 
This supposes that ras dpxas, x.7.A., here are actually contrasted with 
waons apx7s, K.T.A., In ver. 10, of which contrast there is no indication. 

5. V. Soden adopts the translation “ spoiled,” #.e. “ disarmed,” 
but adopts a view of dpxai xai éovcia similar to that of Alford 
and Ritschl, viz. that they are the angelic powers in so far as they 
represent the Law, and thereby have power over men, and doubly 
over those who do ‘not fulfil it, that is (since ideally the law was 
valid for all men), not Jews only, but Gentiles also (Gal. iv. 3, 9, 
ili, 19; 1 Cor. viii. 5 sqq.). The fact, which in ver. 14 was 
described on the side of men, is now carried out in its significance 
for the angelic powers who represented those déypara, having in 
view the fact that the Soyparcfew taught in Colossae, which the 
apostle is combating, was ultimately a Opyoxeia trav dyydAuv 
(18, 23). 

This view is equally tenable whether the subject is taken to be 
4 eds Or 6 Xproros, and it seems less open to objection than the 
former. The remark quoted above from Alford as to the promi- 
nence given to angelic action is equally applicable to this interpre- 
tation. 

édecyparioev. A rare word, which, perhaps, is also to be read in 
Matt. i. 19, 2 O€Awv airny deyparioa :1 and Lightfoot also quotes 
a passage from Acta Pauli et Petri, in which it occurs, iva pay pdvov 
dO THS TOD Siuwvros ardrys pvywow, aAAGa kat Seryparicovow avrov, — 
where it is explained in the context as “to proclaim.” ‘The sub- 
stantive decyyariopos occurs in the Rosetta inscription, The idea 
involved in deyparife is only that of public exhibition, not of 
shame (apadeyparilev). 

év nappynoia. The rendering “openly,” as in AV. and retained 


1 The Text. Rec. there has rapadevyparloa:,—a word which frequently occurs 
in Polyb. etc. ; also Num. xxv. 4; Isa. iv. 173 Jer. xiii. 22; Ez. xxviii. 17. 
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in RV., is approved by Bengel, De Wette, Olsh., Wordsworth, and 
Eadie. Snpocia, ravtrwv Spwvtwv, Theoph., Alford would preserve 
the idea of “ openness of speech,” “declaring and revealing by the 
Cross that there is none other but Christ the Head adons dpyjs 
kai éfovoias.” ‘Openness of speech,” however, seems unsuitable 
to the connexion. As to the sense “openly, publicly,” it seems to 
be supported by John vii. 4, where év wappyoia eva is opposed to 
éy kpurr@ toveiy, and xi. 54, Inoods ovxért wappnoia meprerdre: év 
tots Tovdators GAAG amndbev éxeibev, x.7.A. In St. Paul, however, it 
always means “with boldness, or confidence” (an idea which is 
also present in the places cited), and so it is understood here by 
Meyer, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Soden. Hofmann connects éy rappyoia 
in the sense “openly” with @ptayzBevoas, which, however, already 
contains that idea. 

O@ptapBedoas adtovs. avrovs, masc. of the dpyai xai é., because 
they are treated as personal existences, not with any reference to 
their possible designation as dyyéAovs. 

OprapBevoas, “ triumphing over them,” or, rather, “leading them 
in triumph,” as in 2 Cor. ii. 14. This is the usual signification of 
the verb with accus. of person. £.g. Plut. Zhes. e¢ Rom. 4, 
Baorreis eOpidpBevoe xat ipyeudvas. Wetstein, on Cor. 4¢, gives 
other examples. 

éy adta Bengel, De Wette, a/, take this as=éy Xpura 
But Christ is not mentioned in ver. 14. Most commentators 
understand it as=év oravpw. To this Soden objects that oravpds 
in ver. 14 is only a secondary idea; and he refers the pronoun to 
xetpdypagov. In doing away with the yepdypadoyv God triumphed 
over those who administered it. (Meyer, ed. 4 (1874), does not 
mention this view, which is attributed to him by Ellicott (1857) 
and Eadie (1855).) The Vulgate has “in semetipso,” and so RV. 
margin. G reads év éaury. 

The metaphor is a very bold one whether understood of God 
or of Christ. If avr refers to oravpd, the words would certainly 
be more suitable to Christ, and in that case the antithesis between 
Opidp.Bevoas and év oravpp would be extremely striking. “The 
violence of the metaphor,” says Lightfoot, “‘is its justification. 
The paradox of the Crucifixion is thus placed in the strongest light 
—triumph in helplessness and glory in shame. The convict’s 
gibbet is the victor’s car.” No doubt this way of putting the 
thought is very striking ; but if this had been the meaning of the 
apostle, might we not expect that he would express it more dis- 
tinctly, instead of almost hiding it, as we may say, in an un- 
emphatic pronoun with an ambiguous preposition év? We might 
have expected some such expression, for instance, as oravpwfleis - 
éOpuipBevoe. But, in fact, the contrast suggested would be quite 
irrelevant to the apostle’s purpose, and the more striking it is the 
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less likely is it that he would introduce it in this way as a side- 
thought, thus tending to draw the reader’s attention from the argu- 
ment. 

For év aire Origen (in several places) reads év rq fvAy. So 
also his translator (/nt. ii. 416), commenting on “in ligno crucis,” 
says: “licet in aliis exemplaribus habeatur ‘riumphans in semetipso, 
sed apud Graecos habetur ” /igno.” 

16-23. Practical application of these principles to the ascetic 
precepts and the angel-worship of the false teachers. With their 
precepts about eating and drinking and observance of days, they 
would have you attach yourselves to the shadow, whereas you are in 
possesston of the reality. The cult of angels is inculcated as a becom- 
ing exercise of humtlity ;. but this isa false humility, and ts really the 
fruit of carnal pride, vaunting ttself in the pretended knowledge of 
these angelic powers, and is derogatory to Christ the Head, on whom 
alone we depend Jor spiritual health and growth. 

16. Mi ody Tis Opas xpivérw, ‘ Therefore,” seeing that the law of 
ordinances has been done away with, “let not any one,” not pydets, 
but 47 tts, as in ver. 8, pointing to some definite persons ; xpwwére, 
not “condemn,” but “judge you, take you to task.” Compare 
Rom. XIV. 3, 431 Cor. x. 29. 

év Bpdoa H ey mécet, “In eating or in drinking,” Be. in the 
matter of eating or drinking. Compare Rom. xiv. 17, ob ydp éorw 
7 Bacrr«a Tod @eod Bowers xai roots. Bpwors in St. Paul is always 
the action of eating (1 Cor. vill. 4; 2 Cor. ix. ro), not the thing 
eaten (Bpapa, 1 Cor. vi. 13, vill. 8, x. 3, a; Heb. ix. 10). In 
Homer, indeed, Bpaors is used for “food” (77. 1. 210, a/.); and so 
in St. John iv. 32; cf. 34, vi. 27,55. There is a similar difference 
between zodocs and moa. 

The Mosaic Law contained no prohibition respecting drinks 
except in special cases, namely, those of Nazirite vows and of 
priests ministering in the tabernacle (Num. vi. 3; Lev. x. 9). 
There was also a prohibition of drinking from vessels rendered 
unclean by the dead bodies of unclean animals (Lev. xi. 34). We 
know, however, that the Essenes, the prototypes of the Colossian 
false teachers, went far beyond the Mosaic code, abstaining wholly 
from wine and from animal food (see Lightfoot, p. 86). 

Lightfoot reads xai év wreoe, with B, Syr-Pesh. Boh., Tertull. 
Origen. Tertullian, however, reads ¢/ in all four places, therefore 
his evidence in this instance is valueless. The Syriac also has 
“and” in three of the four places, “or” only in the second; its 
evidence also, therefore, counts for nothing. The apostle might 
have written xaé not 7, because Bpwors and moors naturally belong 
together (but so, indeed, do the following three), and the occur- 
rence of 7 in the other three clauses would easily lead a copyist to 
substitute it here. But the authority for xaé is too slight. 
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Compare 1 Cor. xi. 27, eo Bin rov aprov } xivy 76 wrornpioy, K.T. A, 
where A, some cursives, Syr-Pesh. Boh. Eth., Origen, a/. have Kai, 

A ev pépet, “in the matter of”; compare éy rovre Te pépe, 
2 Cor. ill, 10, ix. 3; pépos often denotes the class or category, 
especially with verbs like rib évat, as in Plato, Rep. i. 348 E, & 
aperys Kat codias tiOns pépe tiv ddixiay, Chrys. and Theodoret 
take it here in the sense “part,” ov yap &) wdyra xaretxov ta 
tpérepa, Chrys. 

éoprijs 4 vounnvias 4 caBBdrwv. The words specify the annual, 
monthly, and weekly celebrations ; cf. Gal. iv. ro. 

od Bara, though plural, means “a Sabbath day,” being, in fact, 
a Greek transliteration of the Aramaic, and from its form mistaken 
for’ a plural. Thus Josephus distinctly, Azz. iii, 10. 1, éBdouqv 

npepay arts cdf Bara kaheirat; also td. 1. 1.1. Compare Hor. Sav 
i. 9. 69, “ hodie tricesima Sabbata.” See on Lk. iv. 31. 

B G have the spelling veounvias, and so the Vulg. 

17. & €otw oxida tay pedddvrwv, Td Se cdpa Xpiotod. axed does 
not mean an outline or sketch (as understood by Calvin and 
many others), which would be oKaypapia Or oxtaypadypa, and 
is excluded by the antithesis of o@ya, A sketch would be con- 
trasted with the complete picture. It is simply “shadow,” having 
in itself no substance, but indicating the existence of a body which 
casts the shadow. o®pa accordingly retains its proper signification 
oe body, : not “substance,” Compare Philo, De Conf. Ling. p. 434, 
Ta. pay p pyre. TOV Xpyo Lov oKeds Twas Ovavel CwuaTwr elvac: opposed 
to ra tfpecrara dAnbeia mpdypara, Josephus, Bell, Jud. i. 2. 5, 
oxtay alrnodpevos Baideias, 7 ms ipracey avrg TO C@pa. Compare 
also Heb. x 1; oKiay éxwv | 6 vopos Tov peddOvrov dyaGiay, ouK 
aurnv THY elxdva tav mpayydrwv: tb. Vill. 5, oxig Aarpevovor Tov 
érovpaviwy. The figure expresses both the unsubstantiality and 
the supersession of the Mosaic ritual. But the thought found in 
it by some Greek commentators, and adopted by Meyer and 
Lightfoot, that the shadow comes Jdefore the substance ( ox 
mpoTpexet TOY OwpaTos), is not contained in the text; for it is no 
part of the idea of a shadow that it goes before the body, or is 
seen before it, Theodoret presses the figure still further: mpo- 
AapBavee 7 7) OKLA TO gopa dvioxovTos | Tov gwrds' ws elvat oKtay pey 
Tov vopov capa Sé THY xdpuv, pas 5é Tov Searorny Xpiorov. 

Meyer again presses the tense of éor: so far as to infer that ra 
péAAovra are not the already then existing Christian relations, the 
caw? Suabnxn (rather ra ris Kays StaOyxys), but belong “ wholly ” 
to the alwv péAAwv. The present, however, is sufficiently ex- 
‘plained by the remark of Davenant (afud Ellicott), “loquitur 
de illis ut considerantur t# sud naturé, abstractae a circumstantiis 
temporis.” Yet it may be used in its temporal sense quite as well 
as the presents in Heb. x. 1.sqq. For the observance of these 
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times and seasons had not ceased, although that of which they 
were the shadow had come. Meyer’s interpretation would vitiate 
the apostle’s reasoning, for if ra péAAovra were still wholly future, 
the oxia would not be superseded, and the observances referred to 
would retain their importance. 

V. Soden regards capa as denoting ra pédAovra in their con- 
crete organisation, #.¢. the Church (cf. ver. 19). 

tod Xpioroi, t.¢. belongs to Christ; the blessings typified by 
these observances are found in Him. The article is prefixed in 
n* AC P 17 al, Oec.; omitted in 8° DG KL most mss., Chrys. 
etc. Chrysostom mentions a strange punctuation: of pév ody 
tovro orifovor’ Oo S¢ owpa, Xpiocrov, 7 St dAnOcia eri Xpiorov 
yéyovey’ of 8%, rd St capa Xpiorod pydeis tuas xaraBpaBevéru, 
Toureor, éxnpeatérw, So Augustine, “£f. 59, “Corpus autem 
Christi nemo vos convincat,” confessing that he does not 
understand it. This connexion is also supported by ABP 
(apparently & also) a/, Eth. 

18. Mydels Spas xataBpaBevérw. xaraSpaPevey is an extremely 
rare word. Jerome reckoned it as one of St. Paul’s Cilicisms, but 
it has been found in two other places. First in Demosth. Aid. 
p 544 (not as used by the orator, but in a statement of witnesses), 

ua TavTyny THy airlay érucrapeba Zrpdrwva trd Mediov xataBpafev- 

Ora xal wapa mdvtra ta Sixata dripwhévra, Strato had been 
arbitrator in a cause between Demosthenes and Meidias, and as 
the latter did not appear, gave judgment against him. On this 
account Meidias contrived to have Strato condemned to drepia. 
The other passage quoted in the Lexicons and commentators is 
in Eustathius on Hom. //, A. 4028qq. Speaking of the assistance 
which Briareus, son of Poseidon, rendered to Zeus, when Poseidon, 
with two other deities, conspired against him, Eustathius observes 
that as amongst men sons often differ from their fathers, ovrws 
ovdé 6 pudixds Bprapews pita dpoved To rarpi, dAAQ KxaraBpaBeve 
atrov, os dacw of madatol, tov dvaotod Beanpot mpofémevos 76 
dixatov. Here the word clearly means “decides, or takes part, 
against,” and from the words ds daow of wadauoit, may be regarded 
as almost a definition of the word by a scholar to whom it was 
familiar. It will be observed that neither in this passage nor in 
the former is there any question of a prize. 

This meaning of the verb is confirmed by its etymology. The 
simple verb Bpafevev, which, of course, signifies primarily “to act 
as BpaBev’s or umpire,” awarding the prize, Bpafetov (1 Cor. ix. 24; 
Phil. iii. 14), seems, in all the examples that we have of its use, to 
have dropped all reference to a prize, and to mean only “to 
decide.” For instance, Isocr. Aveop. p. 144 B, év ry KAnpwooce THY 
tixnv BpaBevioev. The same writer, Pil. c. 29, uses ra wapd 
(ros) BpaBevdpeva to express regulations made by a person. In 
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Demosthenes, again, O/ p. 36, 7, Ta Tov dAAwyv Sixaa BpaBevey is 
“to arbitrate or decide on the rights of others.” So p. 1231, 11, 
of the unequal treatment of rich and poor, rovroy tov tpdrov thoy 
tavta BpaBevovtwy. Josephus, Ané. ix. 1. 1, has: wapexeAcvoato 
pndevos otrws ws Tov dixaiov mpovooupévous Kpivey Tots GxAos . . . 
BpaBevev 8& dract 76 Toov; and Ant. xiv. g. 5, ws ef Kat moAgnov 
poras BpaBever 76 Oetov. Compare also Col. i. 15, 7 eipyvy rod 
Xpicrov BpaBeverw év rats kapdiats tyav. In accordance with this 
meaning of BpaBevew, xataBp. would mean “to decide or give 
judgment against” ; and it is so interpreted by Photius (ap. Oec.) 
and Hesychius, xataxpwérw. So also the Syriac Versions. 

This gives an excellent sense here, the phrase being stronger 
than the similar one in ver. 16, xpwérw. It is adopted instead 
of xataxptwvérw, probably in order to suggest the idea of assump- 
tion of authority. This is the interpretation adopted by Reiche, 
Bleek, Field (O¢sum Norvicense), and many others. Bengel’s inter- 
pretation is: “ne quis brabeutae potestatem usurpans, atque adeo 
abutens, vos currentes moderetur, perperamque praescribat quid 
sequi quid fugere debeatis praemium accepturi”; and similarly 
a-Lapide and Beza. This seems to put too much into the word. 

The Greek commentators, who seem to have had no independent 
knowledge of the word, take it to be equivalent to rapaBpaBevear, 
which occurs in Polybius and Plutarch, and means to assign the 
prize unfairly. Zonaras (af. Suicer) says: xaraBpaBevew éore rd 
HY vixjoavta afioty tov BpaBeiov, GAA’ érépw Siddvac aird. This 
implies that 6 xaraBpaBevwv is the judge. Suidas’ words are: 76 
ddAov adywviLopévov dAAov oredavotcbar éyes 6 arocToAas xarTa- 
BpaBeverbar. Meyer, adopting this view, supposes the apostle 
to mean “willing (@éAwv) to bring it about that the prize may be 
withheld from you and given to him and his.” As their obtaining 
the prize would not involve others losing it, this would imply 
folly as well as malice. The meaning assigned by recent com- 
mentators generally, viz. “rob or beguile you of your prize,” 2.e. 
‘‘cause you to lose your reward by defeat,” or the like, does not 
agree either with Suidas or Zonaras, and it increases the difficulty 
of Gé\wv. It results from the desire to retain a reference to a 
BpaBeior, which, as we have secn, is not generally retained in the 
simple verb, nor, as far as we can judge, in the compound. 

Oddwy €v tamewodhpoodvy. These words are very difficult. 
Many commentators (including Augustine, Estius, Olshausen, 
Bleek, Lightfoot) explain them as a Hebraism in imitation of 
the Hebrew "'3 yan, “taking delight in,”. or rather (since the 
Hebrew verb does not mean GéAey, but ebdoxeiv), of the occasional 
Septuagint rendering of that expression (1 Sam. xvii 22, 2 Sam. 
xv. 26; 1 Kings, | X 93 2 Chron. ix. 8; Ps. cxi 1, cxlvii. Io). 
In 1 Chron. xxvii 4, the same words occur as a rendering 
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of "2 ny. Lightfoot also quotes from the Zesé. XJJ. Patr. Asher 
1., €ay ovv 7 Wuy77 OéAq ev Kade. 

The main objection to this, and it is a fatal one, is that St. 
Paul does not use Hebraisms which so violate Greek grammar. 
The fact of such an expression occurring in the Sept., especially in 
Sam. Kings and Chron., is not a reason for attributing it to 
St. Paul. Indeed, except in Ps. cxlvii. 10, the object in the 
Sept. is always a person. In the Apocrypha, @€Aev éy is not found. 
The expression OeAnras vopov, 1 Macc. iv. 42, is not parallel. Nor is 
this interpretation relevant to the context, for it is not the pleasure 
which the false teacher takes in his humility, etc., that is in 
question. 

Alford connects 6éAwy with the participle, translating “ of 
purpose,” and comparing 2 Pet. ili. 5, AavOdve: yap avrovs rovro 
GéXovras. He also quotes Theophylact as apparently supporting 
this view, OéAovow ipas xaraBpaBevew da rarevodp. But both 
this comment and the passage in 2 Pet. are equally, if not more, 
applicable to the following interpretation. 

Other expositors connect 6€A ith the following words, 
supplying xaraBpaBevev. So doret: rotro rotvw ovve- 
Bovdevov exetvor yiverOat, rarevodp 570ev xexpnuévor (compare 
Theoph. above); and so Photius, Buttmann, Eadie, Ellicott, and 
many others. Theodoret, indeed, presses OéAwy too far; the 
purpose of the false teachers was not directly, but indirectly hostile 
to the Calossians. 

RV. marg. has: “of his own mere will, by humility,” etc. 
This agrees nearly with Beza: “hoc munus sibi a nullo tributum 
exercens,” Reiche, Tittmann, @a/, It also corresponds well with 
€GeX0Ppyoxeia below, and, on the whole, appears to deserve the 
preference. The construction (which is the same as Alford’s) is 
simpler grammatically than that last mentioned, and the sense 
obtained is more satisfactory. Luther (followed by Ewald and 
Tyndale) gives a similar sense to OeAwy, but connects it with 
éuBarevwv. 

Lightfoot quotes two conjectural emendations, viz. 6é\yuy, 
suggested by Leclerc (ad oc.) and Bentley (Crit. Sacr. p. 59), 
and more plausibly éA@wv, suggested by Toup (Zmend. in Suidam, 
ll. p. 63). We can hardly suppose, however, that if éA@wv had 
stood here originally it could be corrupted into @éAwy. Hort 
conjectures évy é@eAoraretvoppoovvy. The last word is actually 
employed by Basil, and compounds of é#eAo- were used freely 
when St. Paul wrote. Compare Aug. Zp. 149, § 27: “Sic enim et 
vulgo dicitur qui divitem affectat ‘¢helodives, et qui sapientem 
thelosapiens, et cetera hujusmodi. Ergo et hic shelohumitlis, 
quod plenius dicitur ¢he/on humilis, id est volens humilis, quod 
intelligitur ‘ volens videri humilis,’ ‘affectans humilitatem,’” 
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éy tamewodpoouvy Kat Opyoxeia trav dyy&wy. raz. is elsewhere 
(except ver. 23) treated as a virtue, and so in this Ep. iii. rz. 
But there is false as well as true humility, and here it is defined 
by the following Opnoxetg rev dyy., which again is illustrated by it. 
What is referred to, then, is the humility which finds expression 
in the worship of angels, and this worship again is that which is 
inspired by this false humility. Perhaps the false teachers made 
much of humility in inculcating this Opyoxeia, chiefly from false 
notions as to the power of the angels; but partly, it may be, from 
an idea that God Himself was too high and unapproachable for 
men, who must therefore use the mediation of angels. This is 
the explanation given by Theodoret: Aé€yovres ws ddparos 6 rav 
GAwy Weds, dvedixtos Te Kal axatdAnmros, cal mpoonke dia Tov 
dyy&uv rHv Ociav eipévetay mpaypareverOa. Compare Augustine, 
Conf. x. 42, “Quem invenirem qui me reconciliaret tibi? Am- 
biendum mihi fuit ad angelos? Multi conantes ad te redire, 
neque per se ipsos valentes, sicut audio, tentaverunt haec, et 
inciderunt in desiderium curiosarum visionum, et digni habiti sunt 
illusionibus.” Zonaras, again, in commenting on the 35th Canon 
of the Council of Laodicaea, says there was an ancient heresy of 
some who said that we should not call on Christ for help or 
access to God, but on the angels, ws raya rot tov Xpiorov 
émixaXeicbat mpos Ta eipnpéeva peilovos Ovros THS Hperépas afias 
(Suicer, i. p. 45). So also Chrysostom and Theophylact. This 
latter view, however, would place Christ high above the angels, 
and thcrefore cannot have been that of the Colossians, who re- 
quired to be taught the superiority of Christ. Norcan Theodoret’s 
explanation be adopted without hesitation, since there is nothing 
in the context about the mediation of angels or of Christ; nor 
does this view of razewodp. agree with the following 4 éwpaxer, 
K.T.A, Theodoret, however, throws light on the passage when he 
states that ot rw von uvyyopouvres Kat Tous dyyédous oe Bew 
avrois elonyourro, ‘8a. rovrwv A€yovres Sedd00at tov vopzov, for which 
reason, he adds, the Council at Laodicaea forbade praying to 
angels: kai péxpe 8& rov viv edxTnpta Tov dytov MiyanA rap’ éxeivors 
Kat Tots Gpopots eoriv idety, 

& édpaxey épBartedew or & ph edpaxev éuBatedwr, euBareve is 
properly to step or stand on (as an éuBdrys). So with gen. Soph. 
Oced. Tyr. 845, ¢uBarevew marpidos. Hence “to dwell in,” Eurip. 
Herac, 875, xXypous § éuBareicecrGe xGovds: and similarly of a god, 
to “haunt” a place. Soph. Oed. Col. 671, iv’ 6 Baxyewras aie 
Avovvcos éuBareve. It also means to “enter upon” a country, 
“to invade.” Later, it is found in a figurative sense of “ entering 
into” a subject of inquiry. So Philo, De FPlaut. Moe. ii. 19, 
‘‘As some of those who open up wells often fail to find the 
sought-for water,” ovrws of rpoowrépw xwpotwtes Tov éxirTnpav Kai 
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éxixdéov éuBarevovres aitais, ddvvarovor tov TéAovs erupadoa: and 
so perhaps 2 Macc. il. 30, ro pév éuBareve xal wept mdvtwv 
movecOat Adyov . . . TH THS toroptas dpynyéry KaOynxe (but RV. 
“to occupy the ground”). Athanas. on Matt. xi. 27, roApmpor 
éuBarevev tHv arepwonrov diow. Nemes. De Nat. Hom. (p. 64, 
ed. Matth.), otpavoy éuBarever rH Oewpia. 

If we read éwpaxev the sense will be, “dwelling in,” as RV. 
“taking his stand upon,” as RV. marg. or “ poring over, busying 
himself with,” or with the idea of pride in his possession, ‘ making 
parade with.” ‘What he hath seen” is then to be understood 
ironically, his “ visions.” 

Hilgenfeld (quoted by Meyer) understands the words to mean, 
without irony, “taking his stand on the ground of sense”; but 
against this is the perfect éwpaxev as well as the expressive éua- 
revwv. Besides, the error in question was based on a supposed 
knowledge of angels. 

The Rec. Text & 7 éwpaxev conveys the idea, “intruding into 
things which he hath not seen.” At first sight this is easier. But, 
as Alford remarks, it “would be a strange and incongruous ex- 
pression for one who was advocating a religion of /fat¢s—whose 
very charter is paxaptoe of py iddvtTes Kal remiorevxdres—to blame 
aman or a teacher for &@ py éwpaxey éuBarevev.” We should rather 
expect it to be regarded as a fault in a teacher that he took his 
stand in the realm of sight. 

If, however, the negative was written from the apostle’s point 
of view, we should expect the objective ov, to be used; if, on the 
other hand, it is from the false teacher’s point of view, “intruding” 
would not be a suitable translation, but “searching,” or the like. 


As to the reading, the evidence is as follows :— 

Without the negative : 

MSS.: S*ABD* 17 28 67? codd. mentioned by Jerome (Z/. 121 ad 
Aly. i. p. 880); codd. mentioned by Augustine (Z/. 149, ii. p. 514). 

Versions: Old Latin dem Boh. Arab. (Leipz.) Eth. 

Fathers, etc.: Tertullian (cont. A/arc. v. 19, ‘‘ex visionibus angelicis,” 
and apparently Marcion himself also) ; Origen once (in the Latin translation. 
Jn Cant. iii. p. 63, “fin his quae videt”). Also, cont. Cels. i. p. 583 
(Greek, the editions prior to De la Kue); Lucifer’s De non conv. c. haer. 
p. 782, Migne; Ambrosiaster (explaining thus: ‘‘ inflantur motum pervidentes 
stellarum, quas angelos vocat.” In the citation of the text editions differ). 
Pseudo-Augustine, Quaest. ex NV. 7, ii. 62, ili. App. p. 156. 

With the negative x4: 

MSS.: CK LP and all cursives except those above mentioned. 

Versions: Old Latin fg Vulg. Goth. Syr. (both) Arm. 

Fathers, etc.: Origen once (in the Latin transl. /n Kom. ix. § 42, iv. p. 
665). Also, cont. Celsum, as above (Greek as edited by De la Rue, who, 
however, says nothing about MSS., but remarks: ‘‘at Gelenius legit.” 4 ph 
éwpaxey, Tisch.); Ambrose. /n Ps. 118, Exp. 20 (i. p. 1222), Pelagius, 

tom, Theodore Mops., Theodoret, John Dam. 

With od, x°C DG. 
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It will be observed that no MS. older than the ninth century reads p74, 
and with the exception of C none older than the seventh has a negative in 
either form. It is open to question whether ov, inserted by way of correction 
in & and D, was derived from MS. authority or was merely a conjecture. 

The ‘‘ deliberate preference” of Jerome and Augustine cannot rightly be 
reckoned as ‘‘evidence” in favour of «4. The words of the former are: 
** Quae nec ipse vidit qui vos superare desiderat, sive vidit (utrumque enim 
habetur in Graeco).” The words of Augustine are: ‘‘Quae non vidit inculcares, 
vel sicut quidam codices habent, quae vidit inculcares.” Their evidence 
amounts simply to this, that some of the MSS. they consulted or were 
acquainted with had the negative dnd some had not. As to their judgment, 
that is a different thing. Jerome’s ‘‘ utrumque habetur in Graeco” expresses 
none. Even Augustine’s do not contain any direct or decided expression of 
preference, nor does he say anything as to the respective value of the MSS. 
which he quotes. 

The reading which omits the negative is preferred by Tisch. Treg. WH. 
(see fost), Alford, Meyer, Soden, Lightfoot (but see fos), Burgon thinks 
the Rec. Text ‘‘cannot seriously be suspected of error” (Revision Revised, 


» 356). 

Lightfoot concludes from a review of the evidence that the negative is a 
later insertion ; but as the combination ‘‘invading what he has seen” is so 
hard and incongruous as to be hardly possible, he suspects a corruption of the 
text prior to all existing authorities ; and in this Hort and Taylor agree with 
him. He conjectures aldpa (or éwpa) xeveuBarevwy, ‘raised aloft, treadin 
on empty air,” the existing text, aewpaxeveuBarevwy, being ‘‘ explain 
partly by an attempt to correct the form éép¢ into aldépea, or conversely, and 
partly by the perplexity of transcribers when confronted with such unusual 
words.” KxevepBarevery does not itself occur, but xeveuSareiy is not infrequent. 
It is used by Plutarch, Basil, and others in a figurative sense, ¢.g. Basil, i. p. 
135, TOY voy . . . wupla wravndévra kal wodAd xeveuBarioarra ; i. p. 596, 
cov 5¢ ph xeveuBarelrw 6 voids. The other word, alwpa, which is used ina 
literal sense, either of the instrument for suspending or of the position of sus- 
pension, as the floating of a boat, the balancing on a rope, the poising 
of a bird, etc., is used figuratively by Philo, De Somn. ii. 6 (i. p. 665), 
Uworupovmevos Um’ alupas ppevdv xal xevod gpvojparos; Quod Deus [mmut. 
§ 36 (i. p. 298), Gowep éx’ alwpas rivos Yevdois xal dBeBalouv dbeys popetaOas 
xara xevol Balvovra. 

Dr. C. Taylor (Journal of Philology, 1876, xiii. 130), followed by West- 
cott and Hort, prefers dépa xeveuBarevwy. There is an earlier conjecture 
which involves even less change, or none, in the text, viz. & éwpa (or 4 
éwpaxev) keveuBarevwr. éwpaxev is better than édpa, and the emendation only 
supposes the common error of omission of a repeated syllable. Ingenious, 
however, as these conjectures are, it does not seem necessary to de from the 

_ text of the best MSS. (Blass thinks xeveuSarevwy fairly certain, Gram. p. 67.) 


eixh puctodpevos. eixy is by some comm. connected with the 
preceding clause (De W., Conybeare, a/.) in the sense “rashly, 
uselessly.” But eixy in St. Paul precedes the words it qualifies 
(Rom. xi. 4; 1 Cor. xv. 2; Gal. iv. 11), except Gal. il, 4, where 
there is a special reason for placing it after éraOere. Its usual 
meaning in St. Paul is “to no purpose, fruitlessly” ; and so it is 
understood here by v. Soden; but it equally admits the other 
sense, “without reason,” which it has in Matt. v. 22, and this is 
more suitable to ¢ucovmevos. The false teachers were without 
reason puffed up with the idea of their superior knowledge. There 
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is a sharp irony in the contrast between Tamewoppooiry and _pustov- 
Hevos. To b€ rh prooupevos TH Tamewoppoovvy évayT.ov ovK éore’ ™v 
pey yap éoxyrrovto, tou dé tidov 1rd waos axpiBas wepiéxewvro, 
Theodoret. 

b3d tod vods Ths gapxds adrov. ‘By thé mind of his flesh.” 
The vods as a natural faculty is in itself indifferent, and may be 
under the influence either of odp{ or rvetpya ; cf. Rom. i. 28, xii. 2 ; 
1 Tim. vi. 5; Tit. i. 15, and Rom. vil. 25; 1 Cor. xiv. 14, 15, 
The expression here used, “mind of, or belonging to, the flesh” 
(possessive genitive), seems to continue the irony. The false 
teachers claimed a higher intelligence, perhaps a deeper spiritual 
insight; whereas the apostle declares that it was carnal, not 
spiritual, Compare Rev. li. 24, “which know not the deep things 
of Satan, as they say,” where “as they say” refers to “deep 
things,” which are then bitterly characterised as “of Satan.” 

19. Kat od xparav. “And not holding fast.” F or this sense of 
Kparety with accus., compare Mark vii. 3, 4y 8, Kp. THY mapdSoow : 
Acts i 24, ovK iv Suvardy kpareio Bat avrov tm avrod: ili, 11, 
xparovvros 5€ airov roy Iérpov xai ‘Ilwdvynv: 2 Thess. ii. 15; Rev. 
ll. I, 13, 14, 15, 25, ili, 11, vii. 1. Frequently, however, it means 
“to seize”; but that sense is inapplicable here. 

Thv xepadyy, €€ of. The relative is masculine, because it is a 
person that is referred to as the Head; not because Xpiorod is 
implied; cf. ver. 15. Meyer, however, followed by Eadie, regards of 
as neuter, referring to the Head, not personally, but in an abstract 
sense “from which source.” To understand it as referring to 
Christ, Eadie thinks, would destroy the harmony of the figure. 
The objection does not apply to the explanation just given. It is 
to be noted that D* Syr-Harcl. Arm. add Xpicrov. 

e€ is causal, “from whom as the source,” and the relative 
clause expresses the perverscness of the od xpardv, «.7.A., aS much 
as to say ‘‘ whereas from this,” etc. 

did Tay day Kai cuvddopuv. For the meaning of these words 
see note on Eph. iv. 16. ov+dSeouxos means in general any of the 
connecting bands in the body, whether ligaments proper, or tendons, 
or muscles ; but in its special sense is limited to the “ligaments,” 
as appears from a passage in Galen quoted by Lightfoot. But ‘in 
a passage like the present this technical sense is not to be pressed ; 
the purpose of the figure is to express the complete dependence of 
the Church as a whole, and of all its members as parts of an 
organised body, on Christ directly, angels not intervening. 

émxopnyoupevoy Kal oupnBcBalopevoy. Compare Eph. iv. 16, 
guvappodroyoupevoy Kai cupPiBalopevor. There, the main purpose 
was to insist on the vital cohesion and union of the parts with 
each other ; here, on dependence on the Head. Here as there the 
present participles are to be noted; the process is a continuing 
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one. For émyop. cf. 2 Cor. ix. 10; Gal. ili, 5; 2 Pet. i. 5, 11. 
ézs indicates rather direction than intensity. értxop. seems to be 
the function of the adar, oup BB. of the ovvSeop0.. For the passive 
of erixop., compare Polyb. IV. 77. 2, woAXats adoppais éx picews 
KEXOPITYNHEVOS. Arist. Pol. iv. 1, capa xddAAwota wedhuxds kal 
KEXOpTynp-evov. 

adfer thy adgnow, cognate accusative; not a periphrasis, nor 
added “to give force to the meaning of the verb,” but because it 
was desired to define the nature of the atinots as Tov @eod, a 
growth having its root in God, belonging to God; cf. 1 Cor. iii. 6, 
6 @eds yigave. In Eph. iv. 16 also “growth” is the result 
aimed at ; but there, in accordance with the difference in the points 
of view just referred to, it is ré copa itself which ry avfnow rod 
owparos rotetrat eis olxodouyy éavrod év aydry. Lightfoot remarks 
that the discoveries of modern physiology have invested the 
apostle’s language with far greater distinctness and force than it 
can have worn to his own contemporaries. ‘The volition com- 
municated from the brain to the limbs, the sensations of the 
extremities telegraphed back to the brain, the absolute mutual 
sympathy between the head and the members, the instantaneous 
paralysis ensuing on the interruption of continuity,—all these add 
to the completeness and life of the image.” He quotes several 
very interesting passages from Hippocrates, Galen, and others as 
illustrating ancient speculation on the subject, and he reminds us 
that one of the apostle’s most intimate companions at this time 
was “the beloved physician” (iv. 14). It may be remarked, 
however, that the apostle is speaking of supply and binding 
together rather than of volition and sensation (unless we adopt 
Meyer's view of dat (see on Eph.)). Theophylact also remarks: 
dro THs Keparys raca alobyots Kat Taga Kivyots. 

20. el dweOdvetre oiv Xpiorg. “If ye died with Christ” (not 

“if ye be dead,” as AV.). They had died with Christ in baptism, 
vy. II, 12, and had risen again with Him. Comp. Jn. vi. 49, 58. 

dmd THv oroixeiwy TOD Kéopou. dmobvycKew amo occurs here only 
in the N.T. The dative is used Rom. vi. 2; Gal. ii. 19. Here 
the preposition is more suitable, inasmuch as what is referred to 
1S liberation from a dominating power. 

tt ds Lavres év xéopw, not merely as being in the world, but 
living your life in the world. Their true “life was hid with Christ 
in God,” iii, 3. To live in the world would be elvac éy r9 capxi. 

BoypariLeaGe. Probably best taken with RV. as middle. 
““Why do ye subject yourselves (or allow yourselves to be sub- 
jected) to ordinances?” The middle, indeed, implies some blame 
to the readers. But they were not compelled by force, so that 
even if the verb be understood as passive, it is implied that they 
submitted to the yoke. 
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The verb Soyparifew occurs frequently in Sept. and Apocr., 
meaning “to issue a decree.” Elsewhere it is used of the precepts 
of philosophers. In the active it takes the indirect object in the 
dative, 2 Macc. x. 8, which therefore may become the subject of 
the passive. 


ot» of the Rec. Text has little support, of uncials only &* and N% 
r@ before Xpuor@ scarcely any. 


21. “ph dbp pnde yedon pyde Oiyns.” Examples of the &y- 
para, “Handle not, neither taste, nor touch.” dreoOat is stronger 
than @:yydvev, suggesting rather “taking hold of” than merely 
“touching.” Thus Themist. Paraphr. Arist. 94, 9 tov Cowy apy 
pio. éori xal avtiAnyis tod Oryydvovros. Compare Xen. Cyrop. 
i. 3 5, Ort oe, Pdvat, ope, Srav pey Tov dprov ayy, els ovdev rH 
xEtpa drowwpevov, Grav 5k rovrwy tivds Olyys evOis aroxaGalpe Tiv 
xeipa e’s Ta xetpdpaxtpa, In the N.T. comp. Matt. viii. 3, jaro 
avrovd & "Ingots: 1b. 15, THS xelpos avTAS: John xx. 17, 4H pou adrrov 
(often in the Gospel): 1 Cor. vil 1, yuvatxos py adrrecOar: 2 Cor. 
Vi. 17, dxaOdprov py amrecbe. Ocyydvew occurs in N.T. only here 
and Heb. xi. 28, xii. 20 (a quotation). Hence there is a climax 
of prohibitions, reversed in the AV., following perhaps (through 
Tyndale) the Latin, which has “tangere” for amreo6at, and “ con- 
trectare” for Ocyetv. Coverdale renders well (except as to the 
order), ‘‘as when they say, touch not this, taste not that, handle 
not that.” There were such prohibitions in the Mosaic law, and 
these were, doubtless, not only re-enacted, but exaggerated by the 
Colossian false teachers, as they had been by the Jewish. The 
form of the Rabbinical precepts was just that here given. The 
Essenes also abstained from the use of wine, oil, and animal food, 
and would not touch food prepared by defiled hands. 

Some commentators have suggested a special object for each 
of the three verbs; for example, for dyy (yvvatxds), which others 
have supplied to @’yys. This form of asceticism, which also was 
practised by the Essenes, is referred to in r Tim. iv. 3, xwAvdvrwv 
yopety ; but it is not suggested by anything in the present context, 
and would hardly be referred to so obscurely. Other suggestions 
have been offered which do not deserve mention, since it is clear 
that St. Paul is only citing typical forms of prohibition. For the 
same reason we must not suppose the prohibitions limited to food. 

It is a singular illustration of the asceticism of a later date, 
that some Latin commentators (Ambrose, Hilary, Pelagius) re- 
garded these prohibitions as the apostle’s own. In the words 
of Augustine, who argues against this view: “tanquam praeceptum 
putatur apostoli, nescio quid tangere, gustare, attaminare, pro- 
hibentis” (Zpist#. cxix., il p. 412). Jerome gives the correct 
anterprevaon, which he illustrates from the Talmud, i. 84. 

I 
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22, (& dor wdvra eis gOopdv rf dmoxpioe.) The clause is 
parenthetical. “Which things (the objects which it is forbidden 
to touch) are all (destined) for corruption in their consumption.” 
For elves eis compare Acts viii. 20, «ty els dwwAciav: 2 Pet. ii. 12, 
yeyernpéva ... eis dAwow Kai POopdv. POopa has its proper 
sense of decomposition, referring to the physical dissolution of 
such things in their natural use; améypnows meaning “ using up,” 
“consumption.” The thought is that these things which are 
merely material, as is shown by their dissolution in the ordinary 
course of nature, have in themselves no moral or spiritual effect. 
The argument is strikingly similar to that in Matt. xv. 17, és 
adedpova éxBadAcrar: so much s0, indeed, that we might suppose 
that the apostle had this discourse in his mind. Compare also 
1 Cor. vi. 12, where the same consideration is differently applied ; 
and 26, viii. 8, where the principle is expressed, ‘‘ Meat will not 
commend us to God; neither, if we eat not, are we the worse; 
nor if we eat, are we the better.” This is the view taken by the 
Greek commentators as well as by most moderns. Theodoret 
SAYS: OV OKOTELTE MS pOViLoV TOUTWY ovdér- eis Kom pov ‘yap dwavrTa 
peraBadXerar: and Oecumenius : p0opa yep, pynoiv, troxerar éy rg 
adedpave, 

Other interpretations are as follow :— 

First, the antecedent of d is taken to be the precepts referred 
to: “which doypara all by their use tend to (everlasting) destruc- 
tion.” So Ambrose, Augustine, Corn. a Lapide, a/, For this 
sense of $8opd, see Gal. vi. 8. But dmroxpyots never means simply 
“use,” but “using up,” “consumption”; nor, indeed, would the 
simple xpyows be suitable in the sense of “ observance,” THpNOEs. 
Moreover, the addition rj droxpyoe would, on this view, be quite 
superfluous. 

Secondly, it is held by some that these words are those of the 
false teachers, repeated in irony by St. Paul: “omnia haec (vetita) 
usu suo perniciem afferunt.” Or, again— 

Thirdly, the words, similarly interpreted, are connected with 
the following: xara ra évrdApara, x.7.4. “Which things tend to 
destruction”; ‘‘scil. si ex doctorum Judaicorum praeceptis et 
doctrinis hac de re judicium feratur.” So Kypke, De Wette, and 
others. 

Against both these interpretations the objection from the 
meaning of dmoxpyors holds good, for it was not the “using up” 
of these things, but their simple use, that these teachers con- 
demned. 

kata Ta évrd\pata nat SiSacxadias trav drOpdrwv. To be 
connected with vv, 20, 21. The article covers both nouns, which 
belong to the same category, and is generic. These déypuara were 
of human invention, not founded on the Divine commands and 
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teaching. S:Sacxadlas is a term of wider application than évrda- 
para, “precepts and in general teachings.” The expression is 
taken from Isa. xxix. 13, paryy 5é oéBovtai pe, diddoxovtes évtdA- 
para avOpwrwv Kat ddacxadias, Compare Matt. xv. 9; Mark vii. 7. 

23. drwvd éorw Adyov pév exovta aodias. ariva=“ which are 
such things as,” or “ which kind of things.” The position of éorey 
seems to forbid our separating it from éyovra, as Lightfoot and 
others do, joining it with oix é trys. Bengel connects it with 
mpos wAnopovyy, K.7.A. 

éorw éxovra is not quite the same as éye; the former marks 
that the character of the precepts is such that a Adyos codias 
belongs to them. Dem. 31. 11, od5¢ Adyov 16 zpayp exov éorri. 

Adyov codias= “the repute of wisdom.” For this sense of 
Aoyov éxewv, compare Plato, Zpinomts, p. 987 B, 6 pév yap éwoopos 
éorepos re by aitos "Adpodirys elvar oyedov Exe: Aoyov: Herod. v. 66, 
KAeobévys . . . dorep 87 Adyov Exet TH TvOinv avareiogt. 

This repute is explained by the professed basing of these 
precepts on ¢urogodia, ver. 8. The addition of ué& suggests at 
once that this repute was not well founded. The contrasted 
character which we expect to be introduced with 5é appears to 
be replaced by the negative characteristic ob« év riz, «.7.A. which, 
of course, implies the absence of true wisdom, but is not opposed 
to Aoyov codias, but to év éeAoGp. x.7.A. This use of nev without 
the 5¢€ clause following is frequent. See Jelf, § 766 ; Winer, § 63. 2. e. 

év €BedoOpynoxeig. vy indicating on what this repute for wisdom 
rests. The substantive é6eA00pyoxeia is not found elsewhere (except 
in eccles. writers), but the verb éeAo0Opyoxety is explained by Suidas, 
iSiw OeAnpart o€Bew 7d Soxodv. Epiphanius explains the name of the 
Pharisees: da ro dbwpicpévous elvac avrovs dd tev dAAwy dia THY 
eeAoreptooobpnoxeiay wap aitots vevoptopevny (Haer.i. 16). Similar 
compounds, however, are frequent in Greek, as é@eAodovAeia (Plato 
Conv. 184 C; Rep. 562 D); écAorpogevos, Thuc. iii. 70. 2, where 
the Schol. explains: dg’ éavrot yeropevos Kat pn KeAevobels, x.7.A. 
The meaning of éMeAofp. is therefore clear; it is “self-imposed 
worship.” 

Kat Tatetwoppoouvyn, viz. what the false teachers called so; see 
ver. 18. Lightfoot supposes the force of éeXo. to be carried on ; 
but this seems unnecessary. 

kat ddpetdia oupatos. ‘ And unsparing treatment of the body.” 
The substantive dgedia occurs in the definition of éAevOepia in 
[Plato] Def 412 D, ddadia ev yprjoe nai & xryoe ovotas. The 
verb ddedety Biov occurs in Thuc. ii. 43 ; ag. cwudrwv in Lys. Or. 
Fan, 25; cf. apedas éypavro rots idios cwpacw eis THY KownV 
owrnpiav, Diod. Sic. xiii, 60. A frequent Latin rendering here 
was “‘vexatio,” but Vulg. has “ad non parcendum.” Augustine 
mentions both (Z/. 149). 
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After rarevoppoctvy, rod vods is added in Gde fg Vulg. Syr-Harcl., Hil. a/. 

xal before ddedia is omitted by B m Origen (Latin transl. iv. 665), Hil. 
al, Lachmann and Lightfoot bracket it, the latter saying it should probably 
be omitted, dgecdig being then taken as an instrumental dative. 

ddpecdia is the spelling in §B*C DGL and most mss. 


odk €v tipi Tit mpds wAncpovhy capKés. These words are among 
the most difficult in the Epistle. The Greek commentators under- 
stand év riz ree of the honour to be paid to the body (suggested 
by the preceding ddedia cvparos), and rAnop. THs o. Of the satisfac- 
tion of bodily appetites. 

This view has been adopted by many modem expositors, 
including Corn. a Lapide, Calvin, De Wette, and Scholefield. Estius 
expresses it thus: “Sentit apostolus sapientiam illam aut praecepta 
talia esse, per quae corpori debitus honor, pertinens ad expletionem, 
1. e, justam refectionem carnis, subtrahatur.” It is a decisive objec- 
tion to this interpretation that it assigns an impossible sense to 
awAnopovy, which is never used in the sense of moderate satisfac- 
tion, but always in that of “repletion” or “ excessive indulgence.” 
It is expressly so defined by Galen, Of. xv. p. 113 (quoted by 
Lightfoot), who says that not only physicians but the other Greeks 
apply the word padAov mus... rats trepBodats THs ocuvppéerpov 
mwogotyros. Here, where it would stand in contrast to the asceticism 
of the false teachers, it would be particularly inappropriate. More- 
over, this view supposes odp§ to be used in an indifferent sense as 
equivalent to o@pa, and that in a context in which it has just 
occurred with an ethical meaning. The change from owparos to 
gapxés can be explained only by the latter having an ethical 
meaning here as in ver. 18. 

Lightfoot (followed by RV. and Moule) adopts and ably 
defends the interpretation given by Conybeare (Life and Epistles 
of St. Paul), and before him by Sumner, viz. “ yet not really of any 
value to remedy indulgence of the flesh,” or more literally as RV. 
“but are not of any value against the indulgence of the flesh.” 
St. Paul “allows that this rAnocpovy is the great evil to be checked, 
. . . but he will not admit that the remedies prescribed have any 
substantial and lasting efficacy.” 

But this interpretation is open to serious objection from the 
linguistic point of view. First, as to the meaning assigned to zpos. 
It is, no doubt, often convenient to translate it “against”; but the 
idea of hostility or opposition is not in the preposition itself, which 
only means “with a view to,” “looking to,” etc., but in the words 
with which it is joined, as in Acts vi. 1, xxiv. 19; Eph. vi. 11. 

Lightfoot shows also that it is frequently used by Aris’ otle, and 
especially by Galen, after words denoting utility, etc., to introduce 
the object, to check or prevent which the thing is to be employed. 
Thus Aristotle, //ss¢. Ax. lil, 21, cuppéper rpos tas dtappoias; De 
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Respir. 8, Bonbet zpos ravrnv rav POopav: Galen, De Compos. 
Medic., Opp. xii. p. 420, rod Sovros abra pos dAwmexias araxpucets : 
p. 476, Bpaxvrarny éxovre Suvapwv os mpds TO TpoKeipevov CUprTwp.e : 
and so very frequently. This use is very parallel (as Lightfoot 
indeed observes) to that of the English “for.” Compare “ good 
for a cold, for a hurt.” 

Here the sense of the preposition seems to be “ with reference 
to,” the object being a state or condition. On the other hand, if 
the object is a word signifying action or the production of an | 
effect, “ for” and pds still signifying “‘ with reference to” can only 
suggest “with a view to (producing).” For example, “ good for 
cutting, good for the satisfaction of thirst.” 

Hence it seems to follow that unless rAnopovy be taken in the 
sense of “a state of repletion,” which would be unsuitable, zpos 
aAnopovyy could only mean “so as to produce 7A.” 

Secondly, as to the sense of év rieuq tei, “of real value.” 
Lightfoot, after Wetstein, quotes Lucian, De Merc. Cond. 17, ra 
Kawa Tov trodnudrwv ev Tiny Tiwi Kal értpedcig eoriv, and Hom. J/. 
ix. 319, ev 5¢ if ryuy, x7.A. But in these and similar passages 
Tt} means “ estimation,” not objectively “ real value,” and év riuy 
elvat is to be “in esteem,” not to be “of value.” Hence also the 
use of ri in the sense of “price.” Sometimes the two ideas, 
‘“‘ estimation ” and “value,” may approximate, as, indeed, our word 
‘‘ value ” is sometimes incorrectly used as “ valuation.” But here 
the interpretation in question supposes riz to mean “ real value,” 
as opposed to mere “estimation.” No instance has been produced 
which would justify such a supposition. 

Thirdly, as to ov... rwi This can hardly mean “not any” 
in the sense of “none,” #.¢. ovdenia. res means “aliquis,” not 
“ullus” (except in poetry). So here the Latin: “in honore 
aliquo.” 

The ovx contradicts the combination ev tiu7 revi, implying that 
on the other side this had been said or assumed. ‘Thus the words 
would mean: “not for some (supposed) tej.2).” 

These last two objections are fatal to all interpretations which 
require ovx év tiup Twi to be understood as “ not of any real value.” 
Eadie regards Aoyor to tevé as participial, and joins éeorw with xpos 
aX., which is very harsh. 

Alford connects mpos wAnop. x.7.A. with Soyparifeode, treating 
all between as parenthetical, and understanding ox é€v rim rwi as = 
‘not in any real honour done to the body.” ‘ Why are ye suffer- 
ing yourselves to be thus dogmatised, and all for the satisfaction of 
the flesh,” for the following out of a ddacxadia, the ground of 
which is in the ¢dvovotebar i276 Tod vods THs GapKds, ver. 18. Then 
follow most naturally the exhortations of the next chapter, zv. 2, 5. 
To the objection that the antithesis presented by ovx éy ripz revi is 
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thus not to éGeAobp. x.r.A, but merely to dpedia odparos, he replies 
that ‘‘ if the apostle wished to bring out a negative antithesis to 
these last words only, he could hardly do so without repeating the 
preposition, the sense of which is carried on to ddedig.” This 
Interpretation yields a very appropriate sense, and gives ru its 
proper sense. But it is difficult to admit so long a parenthesis 
separating the verb from its qualification. It is not analogous to 
other Pauline parentheses. 

It remains that we take rizy in the sense of “honour,” and 
mpos mA. THs oapxos as=“for the full satisfaction of the flesh.” 
The words suggest that the observation of such precepts was 
supposed to bring honour, and in contradicting this St. Paul with 
abrupt and sharp irony declares that the only honour would be such 
as satisfied the carnal nature, and that their boasted ddedia owparos 
was in very truth wAyopovy THs capxos: and this striking contrast 
explains the adoption of zAyopovy in this unusual sense. 

This is the view adopted by Soden and (nearly) by Meyer. 
Ellicott and Barry take a similar view of the connexion, but under- 
stand riu7 as “ value.” 

Ir. 1-4. Ye must have a loftier aim ; ye have risen with Christ 
and your life is hid with Christ in God. Seek therefore those things 
that are above, where He ts, seated at Goda’s right hand. 

1, ei odv cumyépOnte 1H Xpiors. Not “if ye be risen,” AV., 
but “if ye were raised,” viz. at the definite point of time when 
they became Christians, and were in baptism symbolically buried 
and raised again with Him, ch. ii. 12. The death as a death from 
Ta oTotxeta TOY KYopov is Mentioned in ii, 20. ef does not express 
a doubt, but, as in il. 20, the ground of an inference. 

Ta Gvw Lyretre, x.t.A. ‘There is no longer any direct reference 
to the precepts of the false teachers (as if ra ext ras yis, ver. 2, 
were Ta mrepi Bpwyarwr Kat Hyépwv, Theoph.). These have been cast 
aside as concerning only those living in the world, and the apostle 
rises Into a higher region. Your thoughts should be on things 
above, on spiritual things, and the precepts you have to follow 
concern moral conduct. Compare “treasure in heaven,” Matt. 
Vl 203; 70 Bpaffeiov THs avw KAnoews, Phil. iii, 14. 

oS & Xptords dorw, x.7.A. eorw is not the copula: “ where 
Christ is, seated,” etc. ‘Par enim illuc tendere studia curasque 
membrorum, ubi jam versator caput,” Erasm. 

2. ta Gvw ppoveire. ‘Set your mind on the things above,” 
RV., an advance on ¢yretre. In the AV. “set your affection,” 
etc. The word “affection” was doubtless intended to bear the 
sense of “‘affectus,” “tendency or bias of the mind.” The 
bishops’ Bible had “affections.” The Vulgate has “ sapite,” 
“savour,” as Wyclif renders. We have the opposite state of mind 
in Phil. ia. 19, of ra exiyea ppovoivres. Compare Rom. viii. 5. 
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S. dwefdvere yép. Not “ye are dead,” as AV., but “ye died.” 
Conybeare, indeed, urges that the associated kéxpurrat shows that 
the aorist is here used for the perfect; but this is erroneous. 
The aorist expresses what occurred at a particular moment in the 
past, while the perfect xéxpurrae expresses the resulting and now 
existing state. Nor does the nature of the verb Ovnoxw preclude a 
rigorous translation, as even Ellicott suggests. True, in ordinary 
narrative, déOave, “ died,” implies, though it does not express, 
“is dead” ; but not so when there is reference to a possible after- 
life. Accordingly, Plato in the PAaedo never confounds @njoxev 
or drroGaveiv with reOvavaz. For example, p. 72 C, C, drroPvjoKot 
pey wdyra, bora tov Cnv peradaBor, erred St droPdvot, pévot & TOUTW 
TO oxipare Ta TeOveira Kal py waduv dvaBuioKorro dp ov woAAy 
dvdyxn TeAevrévra wdvra tTeOvdvar cai pndey Civ; To rebvdvas having 
been defined in 71 C as the opposite of 7d fy, while éroOvjoxeyv 
was the opposite of dvaBiwoxeoOa, 2d. E. 

So Homer, J/. . 365, uses ré6vaht with critical accuracy, not 
“die,” but “lie dead.” 

Here “are dead” would contradict ovvyyépOyre. They died, 
indeed, but at the same time rose again, | and that to a life spiritual 
and heavenly. They were, indeed, vexpot 77 duapriq, but (avres ra 
@ea, Rom. vi. 11. 

4} Lah Spor, your true life, not merely your resurrection life. 
They are seated éy rots érovpaviots, Eph. it. 4-6. 

xéxpurrat. ‘ Neque Christum neque Christianos novit mun- 
dus ; ac ne Christiani quidem plane seipsos,” Bengel. Compare 
Rom. ii 29, 6 €v TW KpuTT® verte 

4. stav 6 Xpiords davepwOfj, | Loh Hpov. “When Christ shall 
be manifested, who is our life,” leg t shall be manifested in the 
character of our life,” as Bengel and Eadie. Compare 6 €xwv tov 
viov éxet Cwyv, 1 John v.12, He is Himself the essence of the 
life ; cf. Gal. ii. 20; Phil. i. 21. The absence of 5€ or xai makes 
the expression more striking and vivid. Bengel observes on this: 
“Sermo absolutus lectorem totum . . . repentina luce percellit.” 
For the transition to the first person cf. 1. 13. 

gavepoicGar is used here with propriety instead of droxadvr- 
teaOa:, which does not so distinctly imply actual present existence. 

réte kal dpets adv attd havepwhjceoGe év 86En. Compare 1 John 
ill, 2, oi8apev ort €ay pavepwOy Gporot aira éoduefa, and Rom. 
Vill. 19, THV drrond dupe Ti viev Tov @eov darendéxerat : and on ev 
dof, Rom. vii. 17, iva Kat _ovvdogacGaper, and 18, ry péAXoucay 
Sctay droxadupOjvas els Hpas. 


- For the reading ; dy is read in B D® K L most mss., Syr. (both), Boh., 
rigen. 

tudy in XC D* GP 17 47, Vulg. Goth. Arm. Eth. 

buay was very likely to be substituted for 444» on account of the pre- 
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ceeding Sudy and the following duets. Tischendorf and Tregelles prefer 
buay ; WH. and Lightfoot qué»; and so Weiss. 

B5-11. Sins to be destroyed, as well the more subtle sins of temper 
as the grosser ones of appetite, 

5. Nexpdcare odv, ‘‘ Make dead, therefore.” As ye died, and 
your true life is hidden, carry out this death to the world, and 
kill whatever is carnal in you. 

Ta péAn Ta emt ths yjs. Meyer understands by péAx the literal 
members, hand, foot, eye, etc. (Matt. v. 29), of course, taking the 
verb in an ethical sense. But this would be too strong a figure, 
and is not sufficiently supported by the passage in St. Matt., 
where the precept is not, as here, unqualified and absolute, and the 
verbs, moreover, are used in as literal a sense as the substantives. 
The whole precept there 1s symbolical, but the words have their 
natural sense. Besides, this interpretation of peAy makes the 
connexion with the following more difficult. It is more natural to 
explain the word by the idea of the “old man,” “In the odpa rijs 
gapxos.” And this is suggested by the added qualification ra emi 
THs yns) The members spoken of are those which belong to the 
body as the instrument of the carnal mind. 

With the whole precept compare Oavarotre: Rom. vill. 13, ef 52 
mTrevpare Tas Tpafes TOV owparos Oavarovre Cyoere: and Gal. v. 24, 
ot tov Xpiorod THY odpxa éoTavpwoay avy Trois rabypace Kal Tais 
ercOupiatse 

wopveiav, «.t-A. Usually taken in apposition with péAy, either 
directly, as if zropveia, etc., were themselves called péAy, ‘“membra 
quibus vetus homo, i. e. ratio ac voluntas hominis depravata 
perinde utitur ac corpus membris,” Beza; “naturam nostram 
quasi massam ex diversis vitiis conflatam imaginatur,” Calvin ; or 
indirectly, #.c. “when I say vexpioare ra péAn, I mean vexpwoare 
mopveiav, x.7.A., Of which 7a p€Ay are instruments.” On either view 
the apposition of the instruments and the activities is extremely 
harsh. Severianus (followed by many moderns) regards sin as the 
body of which the special sins enumerated are the members : capa 
kaAet THY apapriay, 7s Kal Ta péAy KarapiOuet; but this only evades 
the difficulty. Alford regards the construction as an instance of 
that form of the double accusative where the first denotes the 
whole, the second a part of it, as in wowy oe éxos puye pxos 
ddortwy,—an explanation which does not touch the difficulty. 
Braune thinks the body in question is the body of the Church. 

Lightfoot proposes to meet the difficulty by placing a colon 
after yys. Then zopveiay, x.r.’., will be viewed as prospective 
accusatives, which should be governed directly by some such word 
as drdGecbe: but several dependent clauses interpose, and the last 
of these suggests incidentally a contrast between the past and the 
present, the thought of which predominating in the apostle’s mind 
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leads to a recasting of the sentence, ni 82 dwobeobe Kat Spets ra 
marta, Lightfoot illustrates this dislocation of the construction 
occasioned by the contrast of wor and viv by reference to i. 22, 
vi 8 droxarnAAdyyre (or droxaryAAagey) : and 26, viv de éspave- 
poy: and to Eph. ib I-5, kai tpads ... & als TOTE wo « EY OIS 
Kai ... wore... 6 SF Weds... kal Ovras muds... cvvelwo- 
woinoev. This construction has been characterised as “ extremely 
difficult” ; but the difficulty is only of the same kind as that in the 
passages cited, 

After iuay the Rec. Text adds ipéy, with x* AC*D GH K LP most mss., 

Vulg. Goth. other versions, Chrys. @/. 
It is omitted by 8 BC* 17 67? 71, Clem. af. 

wd@os is used by classical writers of any passive emotion. 
Thus, Aristotle distinguishes these three ev 77 YrxT yevopeva : aan, 
éfets, Suvdpets. 7a6y he defines as ols éxerat Hdov7 7 AVN, including 
érGupia, 6 opy th etc. But it is specially used of a violent emotion or 
“‘ passion.’ 

In the other two places in which the word occurs in St. Paul 
it is defined by a genitive (xan dripias, Rom. i. 26; év wade 
eriOupias, 1 Thess. iv. 5). Here the enumeration appears to pro- 
ceed from the more special to the more general, so that wdOos 
probably means not specially “lustfulness.” Still less the rd@y 
driias of Rom. i. 26,—an interpretation which has no linguistic 
justification,—but generally “passion,” as RV. 

ém@upiav xaxijy. This includes all evil longings, and so is 
wider than wdos. idov, yevixds ro av elre’ ravta yap émBupia 
xaxy), Baoxavia, dpyy, Avian, Chrys. eémJupia in the N. T. has a 
wide sense ; cf. John viii. 44; hence the necessity for xaxyy. 

kat Thy weorvegiav, x.7.A. See on Eph. iv. 109, v. 5. 

tts €or. “Seeing it is.” 

6. &’ a. This is undoubtedly the correct reading, but a few 
authorities (C* D* G) read dt’ 6. 

Epxetat 4 dpy} tod Geod. After cod, Rec. adds: émi rovs viods 
THs dieHetas, as in Eph. v. 6. 


The evidence for the addition is extremely strong, as they are contained in 
all manuscripts except B. In L), however, the words are written in a smaller 
character at the end of the line, an indication apparently that they were not 
present in its archetype. Of Versions the Sahidic omits them, and the Roman 
ed. of the Ethiopic. Clement 294 (mss.) and 531 quotes from vexpdcare to 
Ocod: but it would be unsafe to infer that his copy did not contain the 
addition; he may well have stopped short of it as not necessary for his 

urpose. 
‘Anibroulaiter omits them in his text, but his comment appears to 
recognise them. 

With these exceptions the addition is supported by all MSS., Versions, 
and Fathers. Its genuineness would be certain were it not that the same 
words occur in the parallel passage Eph. v. 6. It is very credible that they 
were added frum that place at a very early period. On the other hand, they 
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seem required to complete the sense; certainly without them the thought is 
not the same as in the parallel in Eph. In the one case the words are a 
general warning as to the consequence of these sins; in the other a lesson is 
drawn from the example of others. The xal tmeis, ver. 7, seems to assume a 
previous mention of the unbelieving Gentiles. 

The evidence in favour of the omission being so slight, it may be con- 
sidered equally probable that the omission was accidental. The words are 
omitted by Tischendorf, Tregelles, WH., Alford, Weiss, and bracketed by 
Lachm. They are retained by Ellicott, Meyer, RV. (om. marg.). 


7. €v ols kat Gets wepremarnoard wore, Ste elite év rovTos, The 
reading rovros is certain, being that of SABC D* a/,_ airois is 
read in D°GK L, most mss., Chrys. Theodoret, a/. 

If the doubtful words in ver. 6 are omitted, ofs and rovrots are 
of necessity both neuter, and refer to the vices mentioned. If the 
words are retained, the pronouns may be both neuter, or the first 
masculine and the second neuter, or the first neuter, and the 
second masculine. To the last view, which is that of Huther and 
others, it may be objected, that Civ é év is never used in the N.T. of 
living amongst persons, while It is frequently used with things, év 
dpapria, Rom. vi. 2; ev Kooy, lil. 20; €v oapxi, Phil. i. 22. So 
in classical writers, ev dperp, €v proc odia, etc. Meyer, De Wette, 
Braune, and Ellicott take ofs as masc., rovros neuter. In favour 
of this seems to be the partial parallel, Eph. ii. 2, 3, ef rots viots 
ms amebeias év ols Kai yets mdvres dveotpapynuey tore, a parallel 
which Ellicott thinks leaves no room for doubt. Of course, 
mweptrmarecy ev would then be understood to denote not mere 
outward living amongst, but participation in a course of life. 
Alford and Lightfoot argue that, independently of the rejection 
of the doubtful words, it is better to take ofs as neuter, since 
Tepitatev ev 1S Most commonly used of things, not of persons, 
especially in this and the companion Epistle, iv. 5, Eph. it 2, ro, 
iv. 17, v. 2. In 2 Thess. iil, 11, indeed, we have rivas weperarody- 
Tas ev bly atdxtws: but the addition of ardxrws there makes the 
expression not quite parallel. So Eph. ii. 3 Lightfoot regards as 
not parallel on account of the addition ev rats émBuptas rips 
cupxos yuov. But this addition does not affect the connexion of 
év ots aveorp. And Alford admits that, if the clause émi +, vi. 7. 
az. is retained, this parallel goes far to decide the matter. 

ore Elite ev TouTous, #.¢. before ye died to the world ; e{jre being 
in contrast with dweOdvere. The change of tense is to be observed, 
mepierutyoare, aorist, because denoting single acts, e{jyre expressing 
the containing state. For the difference in sense, compare Gal. 
v. 25, eb Copev mverpari, wreipatt Kai orotxmpev. “ Vivere et am- 
bulare inter se diffcrunt, quemadmodum potentia et actus; vivere 
praecedit, ambulare sequitur,” Calvin. 

8. vuvi $é, in contrast to the wore above. xat tyets, “ye also,” 
as well as other Christians. As in the former verse they were 
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compared with the heathen society from which they had separated, 
so here with the Christian society which they had joined. Holtz- 
mann strangely supposes the xaé to refer to the Christians ad- 
dressed in Eph. u. 22. 

ta wdvra, “all of them,” everything that belongs to the old 
man. The asyndeton is thus less harsh than if ra wdyra be 
understood to be only retrospective (as Meyer, a/.). 

dnd0eoGe, “ put ye away.” 

épyyv, x.7.4. See on Eph. iv. 31. 

aicxpodoyia occurs in the N.T. here only. The connexion here 
shows that it means “abusive” rather than “filthy” language. 
It denotes the form in which the injurious BAacdypa finds 
expression. Chrysostom takes it in the sense of “ obscene talk ” 
(which he calls dyna wopvecas), and so many moderns; but the 
sins of uncleanness have been dealt within ver. 5, and the other 
substantives here regard want of chanty. The word is used by 
Polybius, viii. 13. 8, in this sense of “abusive language,” 7 xara 
tav pirwv aioxporoyia: cf. xxxi. 10. 4. The verb has a similar 
meaning in Plato, ef. ili. p. 395 E, xaxyyopotyrds re Kai xwpw- 
Sotyras dAAAOUs Kai ailsypoAoyotvras. Compare aicxpa &rea, Hom. 
Lt, y. 38. 

Me Tou oréparos dpav, not “proceeding from,” but dependent 
on drdGeobe, and belonging to both BAac¢®. and aicyp. 

9. ph peddecGe eis dAAHAOUs. “ Do not lie towards one another.” 
ets does not express hostility, but direction. In Hist. Sus. 55 we 
have éWevorat eis rHv ceavrov yvyynv: but this is clearly not parallel. 

dmexducdpevor, «x.t.4. This may be understood either as 
“putting off,” ‘exuentes,” Vulg., so as to form part of the 
exhortation, or “seeing that ye have put off.” The former view 
is adopted by Olshausen, De Wette, etc. Lightfoot also defends 
it, observing (1) that though both ideas are found in St. Paul, the 
imperative is the more usual; cf. Rom. xiii, 12; Eph. vi. 11, with 
ver. 14; 1 Thess. v. 8, rjpwper evdvodpevor, «7.4. ; (2) that in the 
parallel, Eph. iv. 24, the “putting on” is imperative ; and (3) that 
the participles here are followed by an imperative, ver.12. Gram- 
matically, there is no difficulty in thus understanding the aorist 
participle as synchronous with the present imperative. The aorist 
would, in fact, express a thing done once for all, and would be 
better represented in Latin by an ablative absolute than by a 
present participle. Nevertheless, the other view (adopted by 
Theodoret, and amongst moderns by Meyer, Alford, Ellicott), 
according to which the participles contain the motive for the 
preceding exhortation (from aroGeoGe), seems the more probable, 
first, because in what precedes there is nothing to correspond 
with évdvaduevo, as the Christian graces are not referred to; 
secondly, because ver. 11 does not fit in so well with an exhorta- 
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tion as with an argument; and thirdly, because the imperative in 
ver. 12 is introduced by ovv. On dmexdvadpevor see ii. 11, 15. 

Tov wadardv avOpwirov, See Eph. iv. 22. 

10. xat évduodpevor tov véov. In the parallel, Eph. iv. 24, it is 
evdvcacbat Tov xatvov avOp. véos, unlike xatvos, only expresses new- 
ness in point of time, but the idea of xacvérys is supplied by the 
participle. 

As the result of édvcacat rov véov avO. is that Christ is 7a 
mwavra, Kai év macww, and as the apostle speaks elsewhere of Xpiorov 
évovoacOar, Gal. ili. 27, Rom. xiii. 14, some commentators infer 
that the véos avp. here is Christ ; and hence, again, that 6 wadatos 
avOp. is Adam, whose image men bear, 1 Cor. xv. 49. Ignatius, 
Eph. 20, has the expression els tov xawvov dvOpwrov Incotv Xpuorrov. 
If this had been the thought in St. Paul’s mind here, he would 
probably have expressed it more distinctly. It seems better, then, to 
rest satisfied with the interpretation of the “new man” as “ the 
regenerate man formed after Christ.” The ultimate meaning is the 
same. 

dvaxaivodpevov, present participle, because although “ created * 
once for all (xrioGévra, Eph. iv. 24), its growth and development 
are continually going on. (Compare 2 Cor. iv. 16, 6 éow Tpiov 
[dvOpwzros] dvaxatvovrat 7H€pa Kat 7pépa, and the opposite, Tov 
maAdaiov dvOp. tov pbeipopevov, Eph. iv. 22, The dva does not 
suggest the restoration of the original state, but the contrast to 
that which has lately existed. 

avaxaivow is not used by Greek authors, nor by the Sept., but 
dvaxavitw, The substantive dvaxaiywois (Rom. xii. 2 ; Tit. lil. 5) 
is also peculiar to the N.T. 

eis ériyvwo. ‘ Unto thorough knowledge.” Meyer connects 
this with the following words: “unto a knowledge which accords 
with the image of God,” #.e. which is in accordance with the Divine 
knowledge. But the Divine knowledge would hardly be set forth 
In this general way as an ideal to be attained; we should expect 
some limitation to moral or spiritual knowledge. It is more 
natural to connect kar’ cixéva with dvaxacy. and to supply the object 
of ériyvwors from the context, viz. the knowledge of God and the 
mystery of the gospel ; cf. i. 9, (va tAnpwOATe TH éxiyywow Tod FeAy 
paros airov, and il. 2, eis értyvwou Tod pvotnpior, K.7.A, 

kat’ eixova, «x... ‘lo be connected with avaxatvovpevoy as above. 
An allusion to Gen. 1. 26, 28. 

Tod xtigavros aurév. 6 xrioas according to Chrysostom, a/, is 
Chnist ; but 6 xrioas is always God, and so here especially, where the 
passage in Genesis is alluded to. atroy is the new man, not ro» 
dv Opwrov generally. Compare xrio@évra in Eph. iv. 24, and Kaui) 
Kriows, 2 Cor. v.17: Soden, who interprets the “new man” of 
Christ, refers airdv to tov dvaxatvovpevoy. As Christ is the elxe 
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of God, 2 Cor. iv. 4, Col. i. 15, so Christians, when Christ is 
formed in them, become renewed after the image of God. 

Olshausen presses the designation of Christ as the eixwy of God, 
and accordingly interprets, “after the pattern of Him who is the 
Image of God.” But this does not agree with the allusion to 
Genesis. It is true the Alexandrian school interpreted the expres- 
sion in Genesis of the Logos, but only in a sense borrowed from 
the Platonic doctrine of ideas as 76 dpyéruov rapaderypa, id€a rev 
idéwv 6 @eod Aoyos : and this conception is certainly not in the spirit 
of St. Paul. Besides, the absence of the definite article before 
eixdva obliges us to take xar’ eixdva in its natural sense as “ after 
the likeness of.” Those commentators who understand xara @eov, 
Eph. iv. 24, as=“‘after the likeness of,” of course understand the 
expression here as only a more precise definition. 

11. Swov odx ev. Compare Gal. iii. 28. This é is not, as 
formerly used to be stated, a contraction of éveor, although it 
is often used in that sense; it is simply the longer form of the 
preposition év, with éore understood, as in mapa, dva. The fact that 
év is used with it in 1 Cor. vi. 5 is not inconsistent with this, since 
the word came to be looked upon as equivalent to éveor, That 
passage, however, shows that we are not to press here the idea of 
“impossibility,” ovx é év tty ovdets codds. The word here 
simply states the objective fact. 

The distinctions enumerated as abolished are first those of 
birth, involving national privileges ; secondly, of legal or ceremonial 
standing (which might be gained by adoption) ; thirdly, those of 
culture ; and fourthly, of social caste. 

"EXAnv Kal “loudatos. In contrast with "Iovdatos, “EAAnv means 
simply “ Gentile” ; and, indeed, even to the present day the Jews 
sometimes speak of other nations as Greeks. 

Tepito Kat dxpoBuotia, Abstract for concrete. This clause 
and the former have special reference to the Judaising tendency of 
the heretical teachers. 

BdpBapos, properly one who did not speak Greek (probably 
with the idea of talking “ gibberish.” Strabo explains it as onomato- 
poetic.) Hence the Greeks applied the term to all other nations. 
Even the older Roman poets (as Plautus) used the term of them- 
selves ; but later writers excluded the Romans from the class 
“‘barban,” and even included them under the term “EAAnves 
(Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. v. 8). 

Lightfoot quotes a striking passage from Professor Max Miiller s 
“Not till that word davbarian was struck out of the dictionary of 
mankind, and replaced by drother, not till the right of all nations 
of the world to be classed as members of one genus or kind was 
recognised, can we look even for the first beginnings of our science 
(of language). . . . This change was effected by Christianity” 
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(Lectures on the Science of Language, rst Ser. p. 81. The whole 
passage is too long to cite). 

XxU@ns. The natural antithesis to BapBapos would be “EAAnv 
(cf. Rom. i. 14); but as that has already been used the apostle 
substitutes for an antithesis a climax, for the Scythians were 
regarded as “barbaris barbariores,” Bengel. The earlier Greek 
writers, indeed, on the principle ‘‘omne ignotum pro magnifico,” 
described them as evvopor (Aesch. Frag. 189); but Josephus says 
they are Bpayi rav Onpiwy diadeportes (contra Ap. ii. 37). Cicero 
uses a climax similar to that before us, ‘ quod nullus in barbaria, 
Quis hoc facit ulla in Scythia tyrannus?” (/a Pisonem, viii.). The 
word 2«vOns was used of any rough person, like our “Goth.” This 
clause has reference, perhaps, to the stress laid by the Gnostic 
teachers on their yvaors. 

Soddos, éXedOepos. There was a special reason for St. Paul’s 
thoughts being directed to the relation of master and slave, in the 
incident of Onesimus’ conversion and return to his master. 

mwdvra, and ra wdvra are very frequently used by classical 
writers as predicates of persons. Wetstein on 1 Cor. xv. 28 quotes 
many examples. One or two may suffice here. Dem. De Cor. 
Pp. 240, mwavr éxetvos nv avrois: cont. Ariston, p. 660, mayra Fv 
Ar€£avdpos ; Lucian, De Morte Peregr. 11, xpopyrys xai Evvaywyevs, 
Kal Ta WaVTA MOVOS AUTOS WY. 

12-17. Virtues to be cultivated, kindness, love, forgiveness, in 
which Gods forgiveness of us ts lo be the pattern; mutual leaching 
and admonition, and in everything thankfulness, everything being 
done in the name of Jesus Christ. 

12, évddcac0e ody, having put on the new man, put on also 
these virtues. 

ws éxXNextot Tou Geos. Cf. Rom. viii. 33; Tit.i. 1. In St. Paul 
KAnrot and éxXexrot, xAnors and exAoyy (Rom. xi, 28, 29), are 
coextensive, as indeed they seem to be in other N.T. writers 
(cf. Rev. xvii. 14) except the Gospels, where xAyroé and éxAexrod 
are distinguished (Matt. xxiv. 22, 24, 31 @/.). ws exAexrot has a 
significant connexion with what precedes, since the éxAoy7 is 
presupposed in what Is said in wv. 10, It. 

dyvot xat jyarnpévor are best taken as predicates of éxXéxros, 
which with and without rod @eod is used in several places as a 
substantive. 


xal is om. by B 17 Sah., and Lightfoot brackets it, thinking that the 
sentence gains in force by the omission ; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 6. 


owhdyxva oixtippou. ‘A heart of compassion.” o7Adyyva, like 
“viscera,” denoted especially the nobler inward parts, heart, liver, 
and lungs, and figuratively the seat of the emotion, as we use the 
word “heart.” 
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The singular olxrippot is supported by very preponderant 
authority. 
xpyorétnta, cf. Eph. it. 7. 
tamevoppooivn. Eph. iv. 2, xpavryta paxpobuplay, tbid. 
13. dvexdpevor dAAnAWY, 22d. 
kat xapiLépevo. daurots. For the variation from daAAnAwv to 
éavrois, see Eph. iv. 32. The latter word marks more strikingly 
than dAAyAors would the correspondence with 6 xvpios éxapicaro 
Upty, 
pop, not found elsewhere in the N.T. nor in Sept. or Apocr. 
In classical writers éxev poudyy is frequent. “Quarrel” of the 
AV. is an archaism. 
kas Kat & Kuptos éxapicato Sutv. To be connected with the 
following words, ovrw xai tpets (as RV.), supplying, therefore, not 
xaprCopevor, but xapilecGe (Eavrois). Assuming, as is probable, that 
6 Kipios=6 Xptords, this is the only place where Chnist is 
directly said to forgive (see on ii. 13). In the parallel in Eph. 
iv. 32, the subject is & @eds év Xpior@. Meyer remarks that the 
very frequent 7 xdpts Tov xupiov 7uev corresponds with the present 
expression. It is perhaps pressing the technical sense of Kuptos 
too much to suppose, with Lightfoot, that it suggests the duty of 
fellow-servant to fellow-servant, recalling the lesson of the parable 
of the Unforgiving Servant, Matt. xviii. 27 ; compare below, iv. 1. 
It must be observed that the xafws has reference only to the fact 
of forgiveness, not to the manner of its exhibition in the death 
of Christ (as Chrys. Theoph. a@/.). 
The reading cannot be regarded as certain. For 6 xéptos are A BD* 
G 213 defg Vulg. Pelag. 
For 6 Xpiords, 82°C DbCK L P almost all mss. Syr. (both), Sah. Boh. 
Eth. Arab. (Bedwell), Clem. Chrys. Euthal. (cod. Tisch.), Theodoret, a/. 
w* has 6 Oceds, while 17 Arm. have 6 Oeds é» Xprorg. Augustine also has 
the latter reading in one place (Z/. 148), but in another 6 Kupvos. 
It is suggested, on the one hand, that Xprords has been substituted (as in 
other places) as an interpretation of Kuptos, especially as it occurs in Eph. 


iv. 32 (but not in the same connexion); and, on the other side, it has been 
suggested that Kvpios originated in an attempt at conformation with the 


passage in Eph. 

Lachmann, Treg. WH. Alford, Meyer, Lightfoot, RV. Weiss read 
Kvépios. Tisch. Ellicott read Xpords, to which RV. and WH. give a place 
in the margin. 

14, éwi aot 8@ todos. “And over all these,” the figure of 
clothing being retained, as the verb évdvcao6e has still to be 
carried on. 

8 éorw. The pronoun 1s not without difficulty. The illustra- 
tions cited by Lightfoot from Ignatius are hardly parallel, Rom. 
7, aptov @eod Oédw, 6 éorw aap§ Xpiorod: Magan. 10, véav Lipnv 
& éorw "Incots Xpiords. In these cases the words following 6 
éorty are an explanation of the words preceding, and 6 éorw= “id 
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est,” or “by which is to be understood.” So in Mark xii. 42, Aerra 
duo, 6 dort Kodpavrys: XV. 42, wapacKeuy, 6 €ott mpooadBBarov. In 
none of these cases does 6 éorw, x.t.A. predicate a property or 
character of the antecedent. In order that the present instance 
should be parallel, r. dydwrnv and ovvd. 7. reA. should change places. 
Eph. v. 5 is nearer, meovert ys, 6 cor eidwroddrpys, and Ign. 
Trall. 7, dvaxtnoagde € éavrovs év riore: 6 gor capt tov Kvpiov: yet 
neither are these quite parallel. eidwAoAdrpys is not, indeed, an 
explanation of the word zAcovéxrys, but it expresses his true 
character. Probably the form of expression is to be accounted 
for iby the figure. aivdeopos, x.1..., explains the view taken of 
dydryv when eri race rovras is applied to it. An alternative i 18 
to suppose the antecedent to be 16 évdtcacGat ri dyamrny : and so 
Huther and Soden. But this certainly does not suit the sense so 
well. 

auvdeopos THs TeAetdTyTos. Love binds the virtues into a 
harmonious whole, not as if they could exist without it, for it 
might be called by a different figure—the root of all; but the 
figure of clothing here adopted required that its relation to the 
other virtues should’ be put in a different aspect. wavTa éxeiva, 
says Chrysostom, atty ovrpiyye Grep av eliys dyabov, TaUTYS 
Grovons ovdév €or, GAAG Sapper, to which Theoph. adds tzrdxpuces 
Gvra, 

Tis TeXedtnTos. As it is the ov’vdeopos here that makes all 
perfect, the genitive comes rather under the head of the possessive 
than of the objective. Lightfoot seems to take the latter view, 
explaining “the power which unites and holds together all those 
graces and virtues which together make up perfection. ” This not 
only involves a very questionable meaning of reAeudrys, as if=Ta 
Tv TeAeLUTHTA ToLovvTa, Chrys. .. but gives an inadequate repre- 
sentation of the function of é ayy. 

Wetstein quotes from Simplicius, in Zgict. p. 208 A, a strikingly 
parallel expression of the Pythagoreans : cahis ot Tufuyopetos 
Tepito ws tov dAAwy dperav tiv piAiav éripwv Kat ovvderpov airnyv 
waowv Tov apetav Edeyov. 

Grotius, Erasmus, Estius and many others take the genitive 
to be one of quality, “the perfect bond,” which is not only feeble, 
but leaves curdecpos undefined. Bengel, De Wette, Olshausen, 
al, understand by ovvderpos the “totality,” as in Hercdian, iv. 
12. LI, mdvta Tov o. Tov éemorodav, “the whole bundle o. letters.” 
But there is no instance of ovvdeopnos being used figuratively in 
this sense ; nor does it agree with the context, in which dydry is 
represented as put on éwi maou, not to say that it would require 
the article. In Eph. iv. 3 the gen. after ovvderpos is one of 
apposition. 

For reXecéryros D* Gdeg and Ambrosiaster have évéryros. 
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15. Kai 4 eiphyn tot Xptorob. The peace of Christ is the peace 
which He gives and has left to His Church, eipyvyy riv éunv 
dSwpus div, John xiv. 27. But it is Christ’s peace in another 
sense, as the peace which belongs to His kingdom by virtue of 
His sovereignty ; compare the expression, “the King’s peace.” 
The immediate reference here is not to the inward peace of the 
soul, but to peace one with another, as the context shows. But 
it cannot be limited to this, the moment the words are uttered or 
heard they suggest the other reference. 

BpaBevérw, only here in N.T.; see on xaraBpafsevera, ii. 18. 

As there observed, BpaBevw had dropped, for the most part, the 
reference to a contest, and was used of deciding or governing in 
anne Josephus, Ams. iv. 3. 2, uses it as synonymous with 
cocxety ; Moses, in his prayer, says: wdvra of mpovoig dtotxetras, 
Kal pndey avropatus, dAAa xara BovAnow BpaBevopevoy ryv anv 
els réXos épyerar, Again, 15. BpaBevwv Spovoiay xai eipyvnv. Philo, 
Quis Fer. Div. i. p. 494 A, ob Oavpaorov St wap dAnbeg 
BpaBevovoy. a 

The transition of meaning is exactly parallel to that of the 
Latin “arbitrium,” which from meaning the sentence of an 
arbitrator comes to signify “will and pleasure.” “Jovis nutu et 
arbitrio caelum terra mariaque reguntur,” Cic. pro Rose. Amer. ¢. 
45. Obtinere arbitrium rei Romanae,” Tac. Azz. vi. c. ult. 

Hence there is no necessity to insist on the idea of a contest 
of opposing parties, and the attempt to introduce it by reference 
to a conflict of motives, etc., really forces on the text more than 
is suggested by it. Chrysostom carries this to an extreme, orddvov 
évdov eroinoe ev trois Aoywpols, Kat ayava Kat aOAnow Kai Bpa- 


The sense then appears to be, “let the peace of Christ be the 
ruling principle in your hearts.” 

év rats Kapdiats Suey. In order that this principle may govern 
your actions and your words, it must first govern in your hearts. 


Xpiorof is the reading of ¥* A BC* D* G P 37 47, Vulg. Syr. (both), Boh. 
Arm. Eth. 


@co8 is in NCC? D°K L117, Goth. As 4 elpfyn rof Geos occurs in Phil. 
iv. 7, the substitution of Geof for Xpiorod is readily accounted for. The 
latter is clearly more suitable to the present context, since elpivn rod Oeod 
could not well be understood of anything but our peace with God. In Phil. 
iv. 7, A has Xporo§. Bengel and others who defend the reading Oeod here, 
suppose Xptorod to have come in from 13 or 16. 


eis fv xat éxdAynOnre. This is nearly equivalent to “for to that 
we were also called.” Comp. 1 Cor. vil. 15, éy eipyy xéxAnxey 
nas 6 Meds. 
év évi cdpant. Not=els & oa, but expressing the result of 
their calling; they are so called that they are in one body. It is 
19 
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on the fact that this is their present condition that the stress is 
placed. As there is one body, there should be one spirit ; cf. 
Eph. i IV. 3, 4, THpeLv THY évoryta Tov mvevpatos &y TH owstone THs 
eipyvys, “Ev odpa xai év rvedpa, «.7.A. 

kal edxdpioror yiveobe. “ And become thankful.” Thankfulness 
for this calling is the strongest motive for the preservation of the 
peace to which they were called. The mention of this leads on to 
what follows. yiveo@e is used because the ideal is not yet reached. 
€vxdpioros does not occur elsewhere in N.T. It is not uncommon 
in classical writers, both in the sense “thankful” and “ pleasant” 
(so usually of things). It occurs once in Sept., and then in the latter 
sense, Prov. xi. 16, yuvn evxdpiotos. Some commentators take it 
here in the latter sense (cf. Eph. iv. 32, xpyorot), So Jerome, 
Beza, a Lapide, Olshausen, Reiche ; “in mutuo vestro commercio 
estote gratiosi, amabiles, comes . . . Qua virtute pax et concordia 
saepe servantur,” Reiche. This sense is certainly not inappropriate ; 
and in favour of it it may be observed that the duty of thankful- 
ness is brought in as the final exhortation in ver. 17. 

16. & Adyos tod Xprorod. In 1 Thess. i. 8, iv. r5 St. Paul has 
§ Adyos tot Kupiov, but more usually 6 A. rot @eot. The change 
here is probably owing to the apostle’s purpose of exalting the posi- 
tion of Christ, which is characteristic of this Epistle. The gen. may 
be either objective, as in ebayyédiov Xpuorod, or subjective (as most 
comm.), “the word delivered by Christ.” It is generally under- 
stood as=the gospel, but Lightfoot interprets it as denoting “the 
presence of Christ in the heart as an inward monitor. Comp. 
I John i il. 14, 6 Aéoyos 7 Tov @eov ey tiv péver, with 15. i. 10, 6 Adyos 
atrov ovx éorw év tyiv: and so perhaps Acts xvill. 5, ovvelyero To 
Ady (the correct reading).” Probably the “teaching of Christ ” 
Sree? is meant 5 and so apparently Chrysostom, rovreorw, % 

Barxahia, Ta. Séypara, } 7 Trapaiverts. See on Lk. viii. rx. 

év dutv. Not “among you,” which would not agree with the idea 
of “indwelling.” Yet it cannot well be understood of each in- 
dividual, as if referring to the faith and knowledge of each. Since 
the context speaks of oral communication one with another, év 
tpiv then means, probably, “in you as a collective body.” This is 
not the same as “among you.” 

mdouciws. The fulness of this indwelling exhibits itself in the 
following words. 

év tdon gopia. Lightfoot joins these words with the foregoing, 
comparing for their position ch. i. 9 and Eph. 1. 8, which, however, 
determine nothing. He thinks this connexion is favoured by the 
parallel in Eph. v. 18, 19; but this only decides that WaApots, «.7.A., 
are to be connected with the preceding words. On the other 
hand, it may be observed that évocxe(rw is already qualified by 
wAovoiws, which emphatically stands at the end. Ch. i 28 is 
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strongly in favour of the connexion with the following, vovferovvres 
mavta dvOpwrov xai dddoxovtes wavra avOpwrov év doy codig, 
Here the correspondence in meaning is surely of more weight than 
the position of the words, which precede in the one case as appro- 
priately as they follow in the other. 

On &Sdoxovres and vouerodvres comp. i. 28; and on wadpois, 
x.7.A., Eph. v. 18. Here as there the reference does not appear 
to be exclusively or chiefly to public worship, for mutual instruc- 
tion is what is prescribed. 


nal both before and after Suxous is omitted by NABC* D* FG, defg 
Vulg. (best mss.) Syr-Pesh. Goth. a/. 

It was much more likely:to be added than omitted erroneously, and the 
omission is quite Pauline. 


év [+H] xdpere. 
rp is inserted in X° B DG 673, Chrys. comm. 
Omitted in 8 AK L (to which we may perhaps add C, in which ev yage 
is written but expunged by dots above and below), Chrys. text. 


The reading with the article is adopted by critical editors 
generally, but Reiche argues strongly in favour of the omission. 
If it is read there are two interpretations possible, for ydpis may 
mean either the Divine grace, or thanksgiving. The former meaning 
is adopted by Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot, etc. For 7 xdpus 
=the grace of God, compare ch. iv. 18, 7 xdpis pe? tyav: Acts 
XVill. 27, Tots remurrevxoce Ota THS xaptros: 2 Cor. iv. 15; Gal. v. 4; 
Eph. iv. 7; Phil. i. 7, ovyxowwvovs pov tis xdptros. It must, 
however, be admitted that none of these passages is parallel to the 
present. In all of them 4 xdpes is spoken of as something con- 
ferred, and therefore can only be 7 yx. rou @eov. It is different 
here, where the readers are directed to do something éy r7 xdprre. 

Hence the other interpretation, “with thankfulness,” which is 
that of Anselm, De Wette, Bleek (omitting 77), Soden, seems 
preferable. For xdpis in this sense see 1 Cor. x. 30, ef b& éya 
xapire peréxw, where the apostle himself interprets xdpire in the 
following clause: trép ob eyw ebyaptor®, The article is sufficiently 
accounted for by the reference to the previous evyapiorot. Meyer, 
on the supposition that xapes is understood as “ thanksgiving,” 
would interpret the article as meaning “that which is due.” 

It is not a valid objection to this view of xdpts that the idea of 
thanksgiving is introduced in the next verse ; on the contrary, the 
precept there is an extension of this one; what is here said of 
singing is there said of everything. 

Theophylact’s interpretation is different ; he takes yapis in the 
sense “venustas,” “pleasingness,” pera yapttos xat WOovis mvev- 
paris Gorep yap Ta avOpwriwa aopata xapw eyew Soxotor, ef py 
TVELpLATiKYY, OVTW Ta Oeia, zvEvpaTixyy ; SO also Bengel, Compare 
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for this use of xapis Ps. xlv. 3, efexvn apis ev xelAec’ gov ; Eccles. 
X. 12, Adyot oTdparos wood yxapis; Luke iv. 22, €Oavpafov exi rots 
Adyows THS xaptros; also ch. iv. 6, 6 Adyos tuav wavrore €v ydpere. 
Compare also Demosth. p. 51 (PA:/. i. 38), 7 Tov Adywy xdpts, and 
so in classical writers frequently. Reiche, adopting this interpreta- 
tion, remarks: “recte et perspicue €v yapere adorres ii dicuntur, qui 
carmina sacra cantant et modulantur venuste, decore, suaviter, ita 
ut etiam cultioribus et pulchri sensu praeditis placeant.” To the 
objection that the following words show that the apostle is speaking 
of silent singing in the heart, he replies by defending the reading ey 
Tj xapdia and interpreting it as = “ex animo, t.e. non ore tantum 
sed etiam cum animi assensu,” a questionable sense of ev rp 
xapoiqg buoy. See on Lk. iv. 22 and Rom. i. 5. 

In conformity with the connexion assigned to ev rdoy codig, év 
TH xdpere is to be joined to what follows. Lightfoot naturally takes 
it with the preceding. 

qdovtes €v Tats Kapdiats Suav. These words may either specify 
another effect of the evorxetv, x.7.4. (Alford, a/.), or they may denote 
the inward disposition which was to accompany the d:ddoxorres, 
x.t.X. If rj xapere is understood as above, the latter view would 
be the more suitable (Soden). It is preferred apart from that by 
Lightfoot. 


dy rais xapdlats is a athe by preponderant authority, SABC D*®G, 
defg Vulg. Goth. Syr. (both), Sah. Boh. Arm., Chrys. 

év ry xapéig is supported by D°K L most mss., Eth., Clem. Ephr. 
Theodoret. Compare Eph. v. 19, where the singular appears to be the 
genuine reading. The singular here, as the plural there, is probably due to 
an attempt to harmonise Eph. and Col. 

rp Oe is the reading of SA BC*D*G 17 47 673 al, dfg Vulg. Sah. 
Syr. (both), Arm., Clem. a. 

ry Kuply is that of C? D° K L most mss., Goth. Boh., Ephr. Theodoret, ad. 
(Chrys. varies). This, again, is harmonistic, the parallel in Eph, having rg 
Kuply without variation. 


17. xat wav & re édv aovire év Adyw 4 ev Epyw. A nominative 
absolute. Comp. Matt. x. 32, ras otv Goris dudAoyjnoe . . . Spo- 
Aoynow Kayo év aire: Luke xil. 10, As way would become the 
object in the following clause, it is replaced by zdvra. 

wdvta, We might supply to this zootrres, parallel to the other 
participles ; but it is much better to supply wovetre, especially as 
evxaptorovrres is subordinate. 

év dvépare Kupiou “Incod. Comp. Eph. v. 20, “In the name 
of” here means, not “calling on for aid,” as Chrys. etc. nor “in 
honorem,” as Jerome, but in the spirit which regards Christ as all 
and in all, the spirit which belongs to those who bear Hisname. “Ut 
perinde sit, ac si Christus faciat, ver. 11 [this is too strong] vel certe, 
ut Christo omnia pobetis. Qui potest dicere; Moc in tuo, Jesu 
Christe, nomine fect, is certe actionem suam Christo probat,” Bengel. 
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There is here another difference of reading. 

Kuplov "Inood is the reading of BD°K 17 37 most mss., f. Amiat. Tol. 
Goth. Syr-Pesh. Arm., Chrys. 

"Inood Xporov, AC D* Gg. 
ae 8 "Inood Xperod, N, de Vulg. (Clem.), Field, a/. Syr. (Harcl.), Sah. 

Before warpl, xal is added in DG K L and nearly all mss., de fg Vulg. 
Syr-Pesh. Arm., Chrys. (cf. Eph. v. 20) It is absent from % ABC, Sah. 
Boh. Syr. (Harcl.), Eth. Goth. 


18-IV. 1. Special precepts for the several relations of life, the 
motive being in each, that what ts done ts done “in the Lord.” 
18. ai yuvatxes, «.7.A4. Comp. Eph. v. 22. 


(Slows, prefixed in Rec. Text to dv3pdovv, has but slight support, and has 
probably come from Eph. v. 22. 


as dvijxev, imperfect, as often in Greek writers with similar 
verbs. Comp. Eph. v. 4, & otx dvjxev: Acts xxii. 22, od yap 
xaOyxey avtov pv. It is not implied here that the duty has not 
hitherto been rightly performed, but only that the obligation existed 
previously. 

The use of the past tense in the English “ ought ” is not quite 
parallel, since the present “owe” cannot be used in this sense, 

év Kupiw is to be joined with dvjxev, not with trordcceobe: see 
ver. 20, evdpertdv éorw dv Kupiy, “for those who are in the 
Lord.” 

19. of dvdpes, x.7.A. = Eph. v. 25. 

pi) mexpaiverOe. “ Become not embittered,” or rather, as this 
would seem to imply a lasting temper, “show no bitterness.” 
The word occurs frequently in classical writers. Plato has (Legg. 
731 D), tov Oupov mpaivew x. wy axpaxodotvra, yuvatxeiws mexpatvo- 
pevoy, diaretetv: Pseudo-Dem. 1464, pydevi pyre mexpaiverOae pyre 
pvynouaxerv, The adjective mxpés is used by Euripides in a 
strikingly illustrative passage, Helen. 303, Grav mdows mixpos fv 
yuvaci . . . Gavety xparcorov. Plutarch observes that it shows 
weakness of mind when men zpos yvvata dtarucpaivovra, Philo 
uses mixpaiverOac of just anger. De Vita Moysts, ii. pp. 135, 20, 
and 132, 34. The word would seem, then, to correspond more 
nearly with the colloquial “cross” than with “ bitter.” 

20. ra téxva, «.t.A. See Eph. vi. 1. Disobedience to parents 
is mentioned as a vice of the heathen, Rom. i. 30, xara wdvra. 
There would be no propriety in suggesting the possibility in a 
Christian family of a conflict between duty to parents and duty to 
God. 

eidpeorov, There is no need to supply 7g @eg; the adjective 
is taken absolutely, like xpoog:A7 in Phil. iv. 8, and is sufficiently 
defined by év Kupiy. In Rom. xii. 2 eddpecrov seems also to be 
absolute, ro OéeAnpa tov Oeod ro dyadov Kai evdp, xai Tear, 
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The Rec. Text has, instead of éy Kuply, rg Kuply, with many cursives, 
Boh. Eth., Clem. a/. 

év Kuply is the reading of all the uncials, most cursives, and versions. 

The Rec. arose from a desire to give a dative to eddpecroy. 


21. ph épeOifere. “ Do notirmitate.” The verb means to “excite, 
provoke,” not necessarily to anger, or in a bad sense ; and in 2 Cor. 
ix, 2 it is used in a good sense. 

There is another reading, wapopylfere, very strongly supported, being 
read in NAC D*GKL a/. Euthal. (Tisch. cod.), Theodoret (cod.), Theoph. 
épeOigere is read in B D™ K, most mss., Syr. (both, but Harcl. marg. 

the other reading), Clem. Chrys. 


wapopyl{ere occurs in the parallel Eph. vi. 4 (with no variety), and to this 
is obviously due its introduction here. 


tva, pi) Abupdow. ‘That they may not lose heart.” ‘“ Fractus 
animus pestis juventutis,” Bengel. A child frequently irritated by 
over-severity or injustice, to which, nevertheless, it must submit, 
acquires a spirit of sullen resignation, leading to despair. 

22. of Soddor, «.7.4. Comp. Eph. vi. 5 ff. Here it is observ- 
able that the duties of masters and slaves occupy nearly twice as 
much space as those of husbands and wives, parents and children, 
together. The circumstance is perhaps explained by the incident 
of Onesimus, a Colossian, who was now returning to his master, 
Philemon, in company with the bearer of the Epistle. 

oBodpevor tov Kuptov, #.¢. the one Lord and Master, contrasted 
with rots xara odpxa Kupios, Observe that these words are not 
preceded by ws, whereas dvOpwrdpecxor is, It is taken for granted 
that they fear the Lord. 


dv dpOadrpoSovdclars, the plural is read with 8 C K L most mss., Clem. 
Theodoret, Oecum., Syr-Harcl. 
ABDG, a/., Boh. have the singular. Chrysostom varies. 
Kupioy is the reading of 8* ABC D* GL a, fg Amiat. Fuld. Syr. (both), 
Arm., Clem. Chrys. a/, 
Oedy is read in 8° D° K most mss., d Goth. Boh., Theodoret. This read- 
ing spoils the contrast. 
23. 8 dav wowjre. This is the correct reading, with N*® A BC (D* G) 17 
al., Old Lat. Vul. Goth. Boh. Arm. etc. (D* G have 4» for édv). 
The Rec. Text has xal ray 5 nr: édy, with D° K L most mss., Syr. (both), 
Theodoret, Chrys. (without «al). This reading obviously comes from ver. 17. 
€x Wuxijs. Eph. vi. 6. perd edvoias. My pera Sovrlixys dvaynys, 
GAAG pera éAevOepias cat rpoatpéoews, Chrys. 
€pydLeoe. “Do the work.” Not used as particularly appropriate 
to slaves, but because the things done are épya. 
ds Td Kupiw, x.t.A. Eph. vi. 7, 24, do Kupiov, Lightfoot notes 
the absence of the article here, while it is studiously inserted in 
the context, vv. 22-24. In the parallel in Eph. the preposition is 
wapad. Some commentators and grammarians distinguish the two 
prepositions as expressing respectively the immediate (wapd) and 
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the ultimate source ; but this distinction is untenable. See Light- 
foot on Gal. i, 12. 

24. thy dvrardSo0cu. ‘The full recompense.” The word is 
frequently used both in the Sept. and in classical wniters, but not 
elsewhere in N.T. 

Tis KAnpovopias. Genitive of apposition, the reward which con- 
sists in the inheritance. There is a special point in the word, 
inasmuch as slaves could not be inheritors of an earthly possession. 
Comp. Rom. vill. 15-17; Gal. iv. 1-7. 

t@ Kupiw Xpiot@ Soudedere. ydp, which in the Rec. Text is 
inserted after rg, must be rejected. 


In favour of the insertion are D™ K L most mss., Syr. (both), Arm. Goth. 

For the omission, § ABC D®* 17 a/., Vulg. Copt. Euthal. (Tisch. cod.). 
It was clearly added to make the connexion easy. Gd and Ambrosiaster 
have rod cxuplov (judy ’Inoo8) Xporo& @ Sovdedvere, but d and Ambr, omit the 
words in brackets. 


yap being omitted, the verb is best taken as imperative, “To 
the Master Christ do service.” The combination Kupios Xpiords 
is not to be taken in the technical sense as=the Lord Jesus 
Christ, a use to which there is no parallel. In Rom. xv1 18, 
where we have rd Kupiy ypov Xpiocra, some MSS. omit quay: but 
its genuineness is beyond question. In 1 Pet. iii 15 Kvptor is 
predicate of tov Xpiordv. This suggests that we should take 
Kvpiw here as relative to SovAevere. The sentence is not so much 
a summary of what precedes as an introduction to the fresh 
point added in ver. 25 ; Lightfoot. 

Lightfoot takes dovAediere as indicative, on the grounds, first, 
that the indicative is wanted to explain the previous azo Kupiov 
(but is it?); and, secondly, that the imperative would seem to 
require ws to Kupiw, as in Eph. vi. 7. On the other hand, how- 
ever, he adds, see Rom. xii. r1, ro Kuptw Sovdevorres. If the 
interpretation above given is correct, as is rightly absent, and in 
any case the indicative would be very abrupt and unconnected. 
Moreover, with this view the connexion of ver. 25 (yap) would be 
hardly intelligible. Lightfoot passes it over in silence. 

25. & ydp ddcxdv xopetrar & Adixyoev, kat obx €ore mpocwroAnpia. 
The first clause is, of course, a general maxim, but the application 
here chiefly intended appears from the words ov« éore zpoce- 
moAnwia, which presuppose that the person punished is one higher 
In position. 6 adixav, also, is much more suitable to the master 
than the slave; and this view is further confirmed by the mention 
of 76 Sixasoy in iv. 1. Hence 6 ddcxorv in the present case is the 
master, and the words are designed to encourage the slave to 
regard himself as the servant of Christ, and as such not to be 
disheartened by unjust treatment, knowing that before the final 
tribunal there will be no respect of persons. So Theodoret, xéy 
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py Tynte dyabay avrarodocewy mapa tov Searorov, éort dtxacoxperis 
8s ovx olde Sov'Aov cai Seaworou Stapopav, dAAG Sixaiay ciodeper TH 
yjpov. But Chrys. Bengel, and others suppose the déu«oav to be 
the slave. ‘‘Tenues saepe putant, sibi propter tenuitatem ipsorum 
esse parcendum. Id negatur,” Bengel; cf. Lev. xix. 15. It must 
be observed, however, that some of those who adopt this view 
have had before them the reading 6 8é aédixwv (so Chrys.). 

Erasmus, Lightfoot, and many others (following Jerome) sup- 
pose both masters and slaves to be referred to, as in Eph. vi. 8. 
On the other hand, 2. ver. 9, tpoowroAnyia on gore rap ard, is 
said with respect to the masters only. 

koptetrat. ‘Shall be requited for”; cf. Eph. vi. 8, and for 
BpoowroAnwpia, 2. 9. 

4Sixnoev. The tense is past, from the point of view of the time 
referred to in xomuetrat. 

For the reading the authorities are: 
For ydp, SABC D*G 17 a/., Old Lat. Vulg. Goth. Boh., Clem, #4 
For 6¢é, D°K L, most mss., Syr. (both), Chrys. Theodoret, a/. 

IV.1. 13 Sixacov nat thy iodrmTa. “Justice and fairness.” lodrys 
differs from 76 déxacov nearly as our “fair” from “just,” denoting 
what cannot be brought under positive rules, but is in accordance 
with the judgment of a fair mind. Compare Philo, De Creat. 
Prine. ii. p. 401, iodrys piv obv ria ek tay trnKowv evotay Kat 
dodpadeiav duoBas Sixatas dvrexrwvovrwy dmepyacerat, Meyer and 
others suppose the meaning to be that slaves are to be treated as 
equals, not as regards the outward relation, but as regards the 
Christian brotherhood (see Philem. 16). It would be a very 
obscure way of expressing this thought to say rd Siw. cai rH 
looryra rapéxeoGe: nor does it agree well with the following clause, 
Kat vyets €xere Kvptov, not as in Eph., atrav xal tudy. Perhaps, 
indeed, we may regard 7a avra in Eph. (of xvptot, ra adra mocetre 
mpos abrovs) as illustrating todrys here. The same moral principles 
were to govern both. isornra ov thy looriiav éexdArerev, GAAG TH 
mpoojKovcay émiyéAcav, Hs wapa tov Seororav drodavew xpy Tovs 
oixerds, Theodoret. Erasmus, Corn. a Lapide understand the 
word of impartiality, not treating one slave differently from others ; 
but this would be consistent with harsh treatment of all. 

wapéxeode. “Supply on your side.” 

2-6. Exhortation to constant prayer and thanksgiving, to which 
8s added the apostle’s request that they would pray for himself tn his 
work. Practical advice as to wisdom in action and speech. 

2. TH mpoceuxf] mpooxaprepetre= Rom. xii. 12; cf. 1 Thess, 
v.17. We have the same verb similarly used in Acts i. 14, ii. 46, 
VL 4. 

yenyopouvres év adr. “‘ Being watchful in it,” s.e. not careless 
in the act. éredy yap rd xaprepety ey tais ebyais pabupely wéAXaxts 
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rovet, Sd TovTS Hyoe yprryopouwwres Tovrecte vyjdovtes, py PeuPopevor 
(wandering), Chrys. 

év edxapioriq. With thanksgiving (as an accompaniment ; cf. 
ii 7)- aury yap v7) dAn Ov} edx) ” ebxapioriay é €xovca brép TrayTwy 
ov lopev kat dv ovx lope, dv eb érafopey 7} eOALBopev, trip tov 
Kotvav evEepyer av, Theophylact. 

3. mpoceux spevor dpa xai wept tpav. “Praying at the samé 
time also for us,” including, namely, Timothy, named with St. 
Paul as sending the Epistle, but also, no doubt, including all who 
helped him in his work (vv. 10-14). 

tva. The prayer is not for the personal benefit of the apostle 
and his companions, but for the promotion of their work. 

@vpav rod Adyou. A door of admission for the word of the 
gospel, #.e. the removal of any hindrance which might be in the 
way. The same figure is employed 1 Cor. xvi. 9; 2 Cor. it 12. 

Corn. a Lapide, Beza, Bengel, and others interpret @vpay rod 
Adyou as “the door of our speech,” 1.é. our mouth,—an interpreta- 
tion suggested by Eph. vi. 19, tva pot 5067 Abyos_ év dvoige Tov 
oroparos pov, but certainly not consistent with rod Adyou, which 
must mean “the word.” 

Aadjjoat, infinitive of the end or object, “‘so as to speak” 7d 
pvorptov, x.7.A., 1. 26, il. 2; see Eph. i. 9. 

Se’ 8 Kat Sé8en0r. For it was his preaching the free admission 
of the Gentiles that led to his imprisonment. 

This is the only place in which St. Paul uses déey in the literal 
sense ; but he uses decpoi, Phil. i. 7, 13, and elsewhere, as well as 
Séopcos. The transition to the singular was inevitable when he 
passed from what was common to himself with others to what was 
peculiar to himself. 

4. tva pavepdow, x.t.A. Generally taken as dependent on the 
previous clause, “that God may open a door . . . in order that,” 
etc. Beza, De Wette, a/., however, make it dependent on zpoo- 
evxdpevot, which, on account of the change from plural to 
singular, is improbable. Bengel joins it with dédenar, “ vinctus 
sum ut patefaciam ; paradoxon.” In this he follows Chrysostom, 
Ta Seopa pavepot avrdv, ov avoxiale: but this is quite untenable. 
V. Soden, who also makes the clause dependent on dédenaz, 
proposes a different interpretation. He observes that qdavepoty 
is never used of St. Paul’s preaching, nor does the notion of pvo- 
typtov account for its use here. It must therefore have a special 
significance, and this is to be found in its immediate reference to 
dédenar. St. Paul, as a prisoner awaiting trial, had to explain 
what his preaching was. How this turned out, he relates in 
Phil. i. 12 ff. The sense then, according to v. Soden, is: “in 
order that I may make it manifest, how I am bound to speak,” the 
emphasis being on dei, not ws. He desires to make clear to his 
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judges, not only what he preaches, but that he cannot do other- 
wise ; compare 1 Cor. ix. 36; Acts iv. 20, 


&? 8 is the reading of " AC DK L nearly all MSS., def Vulg. Goth., 
Clem. Chrys. etc. But BG, g have &’ 8», apparently a correction to suit 
Xpioro9, but destroying the point of the sentence, 


_ 8. év copia = practical Christian wisdom ; cf. Matt. x. 16. 

apés. “* With respect to,” or “in relation to,” #.e. your behaviour 
towards them. 

tods €§w. Those outside the Church ; compare 1 Cor. v. 12, 13; 
1 Thess, iv. 12. The expression is borrowed from the Jews, who 
so designated the heathen. On the precept Chrys. says, xpos 7a 
péeAn Ta olxeta ov Toravrys Hytv Set dodadeias, dons mpos Tors ew" 
évOa yap ddeA dot, cici cal ovyyvapat rodAai Kat dyabal. 

tov xatpdv éfayopdLovres. See Eph. v. 16, where is added a 
reason for the injunction, viz. dre ai quépac zrovypai elocy. 

6. 5 Adyos Spav wdvrore €v ydpirr, Still referring to behaviour, 
mpos tovs éw. On xdpts=pleasingness, see above, iii. 16. xdprs 
Adywv is frequent in classical writers. 

Gdart hptrupevos. “Seasoned with salt”; cf. Mark ix. 49, 50; 
pleasant but not insipid, nor yet coarse. Compare Plut. Aor. 
p. 514 F, xdpev twa mapacxevafovres dAAnAots, dowep dAol rots 
Adyous Epyvdvvover tHv StarpeByv: and again, p. 669 A, 7 Se ray dAody 
Svvayis .. . xapty ait@ xat yoovyv mpooriOnor, dAas is a later 
form. 

eiSévat, infinitive of object, as in ver. 3, was Set evi exdorep 
arroxplver Oat, ‘to each one,” according, namely, to the character, 
purpose, spirit, etc., of the inquirer. Compare the apostle’s de- 
scription of his own behaviour, 1 Cor. ix. 22, rots maou yéyova 
mavta iva mavrws twas owow. His discourses and answers at 
Athens, and before Felix, Festus, and the Jews at Rome, supply 
the best illustrations. 

7-18. Personal commendations and salutations. 

7%. ra xat éué= Phil. i. 12, “my matters”; cf. Acts xxv. 14. 
Not a noun absolute, but the object of yvwpice. 

On Tychicus, see Eph. vi. 21, and compare Lightfoot’s very 
full note here. 

5 dyamntas adeApds = Eph. Le. 

kal mords Sidxovos kat auvBoudos év Kupiw. év Kuplw is probably 
to be taken with both substantives, as both require some speci- 
fically Christian definition, which a5eA¢es does not ; and, moreover, 
in Eph. Ae we have morés didxovos év Kupia. aivdovAos is perhaps 
added in order to place Tychicus on a level with Epaphras, who 
is so designated 1. 7, and who was in high repute at Colossae. 
motos probably covers both substantives. 

8. &v eweppa, «.t.X. = Eph. vi. 22 
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As to the reading, the Rec. Text has fa yoo ra wept dudy, with xe C 
Dbs K L and most MSS., f Vulg. Goth. Syr. (both), Boh., Chrys. (expressly), 
Jerome (on Philemon), Ambrosiaster, a/. 

Wa yore ra rept jay, A BD* GP a few cursives, de g Arm. Eth., 
They Mops. Theodoret, Jerome (on Eph. vi. 21), Euthalius (cod. 

1 eJe 

N* has yr@re with dudy. N° at first corrected buGy to hudy to suit yrdre, 
but afterwards deleted this correction and substituted y»w for yore. The 
context, with the emphatic els adrd rovro, so obviously requires yrGre .. - 
hucy, that, considering the weight of authority, we cannot regard this as an 
alteration made in conformity with Eph. vi. 22. Besides, it is very unlikely 
that the writer himself should, to the Ephesians, say, els adrd rotro tva 
yvGre, x.r.d., and to the Colossians of the same messenger, els atré roiro tva 
@, «.7.A4. On the hypothesis that Eph. is not by the author of Col., it is 
ape improbable that the former should be written instead of the latter. 

e error may have arisen from re accidentally dropping out before 7a, or, as 
Lightfoot suggests, when dua» had once been written in error for 70» (as in 
X*), yore would be read yr re, as in 111 and John Dam. Of. ii. p. 214, 
and then the superfluous re would be dropped. These authorities, however, 
seem too late to be used to explain so early a corruption. 

Alford defends the Rec. Text, in which he is followed by Klépper ; but 
most critics and commentators adopt the other reading. 


9. odv “Ovncipw TO mors Kai dyamynte ddekoG. Observe the 
delicacy with which Onesimus is given, as far as possible, the same 
predicates as Tychicus and Epaphras, he and Tychicus being, 
moreover, associated as subject of ywwpiotow. He was not da- 
xovos Or ovvSovAos, but as a faithful and beloved brother he is not 
placed below them. Compare Rom. xvi. 6, 12. 

os éorw €& Spdv, who is of you, #.¢ belongs to Colossae; 
hitherto, indeed, only a slave, but now a brother beloved, Philem. 
16. It deserves notice how St. Paul assumes that Onesimus will 
be welcomed as such by his former master and by the Church. 
Calvin’s very natural remark, “ Vix est credibile hunc esse servum 
illum Philemonis, quia furis et fugitivi nomen dedecori subjectum 
fuisset,” serves to put in strong relief this confidence of the apostle 
in the Colossians. 

ndvra dptv yywptolow ta S8e. This is not a formal restatement 
of ra xar éué, but includes more than that phrase, and ra zept 
nav, namely, all that concerned the Church at Rome. This 
would naturally include an account of the conversion of Onesimus, 
who would be to them a living illustration of the success of St. 
Paul’s preaching in Rome. Note the change from yvupica to 
yvwptovorv, In order more expressly to commend Onesimus to 
their confidence. 


Gdefg Vulg. Jerome, Ambrosiaster add after Ode, rparréueva, a gloss 
which looks as if it originated in the Latin, which could not literally render 
7a Ode. 

10. "AowdLerat Suds “Apiorapyos. Of Aristarchus we know that 
he was a Macedonian of Thessalonica, Acts xix. 20, xx. 45 a 
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member of the deputation to Jerusalem (2d.), and a companion of 
St. Paul in the first part, at least, of his journey to Rome, Acts 
xxvii. 2. Lightfoot (PAi/ippians, p. 35) thought it probable that 
he parted from St. Paul at Myra, having accompanied him at first 
only because he was on his way home to Macedonia. If the 
centurion in whose charge St. Paul was had not accidentally fallen in 
at Myra with a ship sailing to Italy, their route would have taken them 
through Philippi. If this view is correct, Aristarchus must have re- 
joined St. Paul at Rome at a later date. In any case, the notices 
in Acts show that he would be well known in proconsular Asia. 

6 cuvarxpddwrds pou. aixzdAwros properly means a captive 
taken in war, and hence it has been supposed that it may here 
have reference to spiritual captivity ; cf. Rom. vii. 23; 2 Cor. x. 5; 
Eph. iv. 8. But none of these passages justify such an interpreta- 
tion. In Rom. the verb is used of captivity to sin; in Eph. it is 
in a quotation from a Psalm; while in Cor. it is the thoughts that 
are brought into captivity so as to be obedient to Christ. There 
is no analogy to support the supposed use of aiyudAwros absolutely 
in the sense supposed. It would be particularly unlikely to be 
so used in a letter actually written from prison. 

On the other hand, St. Paul speaks of the service of Christ in 
terms of military service; cf. 2 Tim. il. 3, and ovortpatiwrys, Phil. 
ii. 25; Philemon 2. It is in accordance with this that he should 
use the term cuvatyxyddwros here (and of Epaphras in Philem. 23). 
It has been conjectured that St. Paul’s helpers may have volun- 
tarily shared his imprisonment in turn; for Epaphras, who is here 
a cuvepyds, is in Philemon a ovvatyy., and Aristarchus here ovvatyp. 
is there a ovvepyds. 

Mdpxos 5 dvepids BapvdBa, “cousin,” so defined by Pollux, iti. 
28, adeApav maides dveynol, elre éx rarpadéAdwy cic, etre éx pyrpa- 
SeAqguw cite €€ adeAHod wai adeAdijs, ett éx Svotv dppévwy adeAdioy cir” 
éx Svoty OyAcwv. The use of it for “nephew” ts very late. 

The relationship explains why Barnabas was more ready than 
Paul to condone Mark’s defection, Acts xv. 37-39. At the same 
time, the passage throws light in turn on the rather remarkable 
form of commendation here, ‘if he comes unto you, receive him.” 
The Pauline Churches, which were aware of the estrangement, 
might not be very ready to give a very hearty welcome to Mark. 
Comp. 2 Tim. iv. 11. 8€xeo$ac is a regular term for hospitable 
reception. See, for example, Matt. x. 14; John iv. 45; often also 
in classical writers. 

mept od, «.t.A. These injunctions probably had reference to 
the friendly reception of Mark, so that their purport is repeated 
in the following words. 

11. “Incods 5 Neydpevos “lodctos. Not mentioned elsewhere. 
The surname Justus is applied to two other persons in the 
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N.T., namely, Joseph Barsabbas, Acts 1. 23, and a proselyte at 
Corinth, Acts xviii. 7. It was a frequent surname amongst the 
Jews. 

ol Svres éx meptropijs. These words are best connected with the 
following, otro. pdvor, x.1.A. The sense then i is, “of those of the 
circumcision, these alone are,” etc. Otherwise, otro: pdvoc would 
not be true (see wv. 12-14), and oi ovres éx 7. would have no signi- 
ficance. This construction, in which the more general notion 
stands first as in a nominative absolute, and the particular notion 
follows with the verb, is used by classical writers. 

On this otrot povoe comp. Phil. i. 20, ovdéva éxw iaoyvyorv. 

cuvepyot is the predicate, so that the apostle does not apply the 
term to the opponents. 

ofreves as usual specifies, not the individuals, but the character, 
‘‘men that proved.” See on Lk. ii. 4. The aorist éyerjOnoar 
seems to refer to some definite recent occasion. : 

mapnyopia, “comfort,” only here in N.T., frequent in Plutarch. 
There is no ground for Bengel’s distinction, that zrapapv6ia refers 
to domestic, and aapryopia to forensic trouble. So far as the 
latter word has a technical sense, it is medical (cf. “ paregoric ”) ; 
but it is commonly used of consolation in general. 

12. ’Ewadpds, see i. 7. 

6 é€ Guay. ‘Who is one of you.” 

SodAos Xptorod ‘Incod. A title frequently used by St. Paul of 
himself, once of Timothy in conjunction with himself, Phil. i. 1, 
but not elsewhere of any other. 

mwdvrore Gywrifdpevos, x.7.A. Compare i. 29. 

tva ornte TéAELot Kat wemAnpopopyuévor, “That ye may stand fast, 
perfect and fully assured.” orjvat, as in Eph. Vi. 11, 13, @/., con- 
veys the idea of standing firm; hence réAetor xat ed. are secondary 
predicates, the first expressing the objective moment, the second 
the subjective; they were not only to be réAeo év Xprorg,, i. 28, 
but te have full assurance; cf. 11. 2. aAnpodopetv in N.T. means 
either “to fulfil,” as in 2 Tim. IV. 5, 17, oF, “to persuade fully,” as 
in Rom. iv. 21, “wAnpopopnbeis 5 OTL... Suvaree €or ; XIV. 5, év Tq 
idtw vot TAnpodopeirw, It is read in Rom. xv. 13, in B FG, where 
the sense is “fill”; but the better attested reading is eh qnioad 
The Rec. Text here has wewAnpwpévor. See on Lk. i. 1. 

év wavti GeAjpart Tob Geod. “In all the will of God” is not quite 
correct, yet we cannot say “‘ every will of God.” Lightfoot renders 
“in everything willed by God.” The words are best connected 
with reA. xat werA., not with orjre, as the order of the words 
shows. zavri probably has reference to the variety of circum- 
stances in which the Christian may find himself, with perhaps a 
hint at the contrast with the definite external precepts of the false 
teachers. 
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orjre is the reading of xe ACD GK LP and most mss., Chrys. Theodoret. 
oradjre, N” B23 71 a/., Euthal. (cod. Tisch.). Comp. Matt. ii. 9, xxvii. 
11, in both which passages BC 1 33 have éord6n for the Rec. orn. The 
passive is adopted by the critical editors in all three places. 
: Pa ade aa NABCD*G ai, Syr-Harcl. marg., Euthal. (cod. 


rexr\npwuévo, D°K LP most mss., Syr-Harcl. text. and Pesh. Arm., 

Theodoret. As, however, rAnpodopety is sometimes used with the 

meaning ‘‘ fill,” the versions cannot be quoted with certainty for the latter 
reading, which probably slipped in as the more familiar and simpler word. 

18. paptup® yap adté. The apostle confirms by his testimony 
what he has just said of Epaphras. 

ort éxet woddv mévov, ‘That he has much labour.” mdvos is not 
found elsewhere in N.T. except in the Apocalypse. It is, however, 
a common word for struggle in battle, and hence corresponds with 
the dywv of the apostle himself, ii. 1, and with the dywv{opevos of 
ver, 12. The two words occur in juxtaposition in Plato, Phaedr. 
247 B, &Oa dy wovos re xai dywv écxatos Wuyf mpdxetras, 

se Ragan aévov, & A BC P 8, Euthal. (cod. Tisch.), Old Lat. Vulg. Goth. 

{HAov wodvv, Rec., with K L most mss., Syr. (both), Chrys. Theodoret. 
D* a/, have rodvv ffA0v 3; D* G, wordy xbrov. 

Five cursives have ré@or, and two (6 67?) dydva. 

No doubt the rarity of révos in the N.T. is responsible for the variety of 
reading. It is found in the Apocalypse only. 

rép Spav cat ray év Aaodixeia cal trav év ‘lepawddker. Laodicea 
and Hierapolis stood on opposite sides of the valley at a distance 
of about six miles from one another, and twice as far from 
Colossae. From the conjunction of the three names here it 
appears probable that Epaphras stood in the same relation, as 
evangelist, to the three, and also that they were threatened by the 
same dangers; as, indeed, their near neighbourhood and con- 
sequent frequent intercourse would suggest. Compare il. 2. 

14. domdLerat Spas Aounds 5 iarpds 6 dyamntés. “Luke the 
physician, the beloved.” Beyond question the evangelist, named 
also 2 Tim. iv. 11 as well as Philem. 24. It is interesting to find 
two of the evangelists in St. Paul’s company here. The reason of 
his calling being specified may be that he was attending on St. 
Paul in his professional capacity. It has been observed that his 
first appearance in company with St. Paul, Acts xvi. 10, “nearly 
synchronises with an attack of the apostle’s constitutional malady 
(Gal. iv. 13, 14), so that he may have joined him partly in a 
professional capacity ” (Lightfoot). From the manner in which he 
is separated from the group in ver. to it is clear that he was a 
Gentile. This is fatal, not only to the tradition that he was one 
of the Seventy (which, indeed, is hardly consistent with the preface 
to his Gospel), but also to the conjecture that he was the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. See on Lk. i. 2, x. 1-16, xxiv. 13-332. 
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xat Anpas. Probably a contraction for Demetrius. It is 
remarkable that he is named without any epithet of commenda- 
tion, which is the more striking as coming after 6 ayaryrds. In 
Philem. 24 he is named with Mark, Aristarchus, and Luke as a 
ouvepyos of St. Paul. But in 2 Tim. iv. ro he is mentioned as 
having deserted St. Paul, dyarnjoas tov viv aidva, Perhaps the 
curt mention here foreshadows that desertion. 

15. dondoacbe tods ev Aaodixeia ddehdous, kal Nuppav, kal thy 
kat olxovy adt&v (or adrod) éxxAnoiav. Nymphas (if this reading 
is correct) is probably a short form of Nymphodorus ; cf. Artemas 
for Artemidorus, Zenas for Zenodorus (Tit. iii. 12, 13), Olympas 
for Olympiodorus (Rom. xvi. 15), and perhaps Lucas for Lucanus. 

Tiv Kat olxov, x.7.X., #.¢. the Church that assembled in their 
house. The same expression occurs, Rom. xvi. 5 and 1 Cor. 
xvi. 19, of the house of Prisca and Aquila at Rome and at Ephesus 
respectively ; also Philem. 2. Compare Acts xii. 12. Separate 
buildings for the purpose of Christian worship seem not to be 
traced earlier than the third century. Bingham, Aziég. viii. 1. 13, 
shows that special rooms were so set apart, but gives no instances 
of separate buildings. Probst (Kirchiiche Disciplin, p. 181 f.) is 
referred to by Lightfoot as affording similar negative evidence. It 
is curious that Chrysostom understands the expression to refer 
only to the household of Nymphas. dpa yotv was detxvvor péyay 
TOV dvdpa, et ye 4 oixia atrov éxxAynota, 

atrav is difficult. Alford, Lightfoot, @/,, understand it as 
referring to of rept Nupday. Alford compares Xen. Mem. i. 2. 62, 
édy tis havepos yevytat kAerrwv . . . TovTots Odvaros éorw 7H Cnpia, 
which is clearly not parallel, for tes is one of a class, and rovrows 
all those belonging to that class. Lightfoot compares Xen. Anab, 
ill. 3. 7, mpooyet (McOp.darys) mpos TOUS “EAA nvas: éret 0 évyis 
éyevovro, KT. X., and iv. 5. 33 ere. & HAGov pos Xeptoodor, KareAdp- 
Bavoy xat declvous oxynvovrvras. These also are not parallel, since 
here, as in other languages, the force is called by the name of its 
commander. Hence Meyer says that the plural cannot without 
violence be referred to anything but “the brethren in Laodicea 
and Nymphas.” He thinks, then, that by these brethren is meant 
a Church distinct from that of Laodicea, but in filial relation to it, 
and meeting in the same house. Lightfoot also suggests (as an 
alternative to his first-mentioned view) that the “brethren in 
Laodicea” may refer to a family of Colossians settled in Laodicea. 

The reading varies between atrdv, aéroi, and avrijs. 

For the plural, SACP 59 17 23 34 39 47 73, Boh. (wrongly quoted by 
Tisch. al. for avrod, see Lightfoot), Arab. (Leipz.), Euthalius (cod. Tisch.). 

For atrod are DGK IL 37 (cod. Leic.) nearly all cursives, Guth., Chrys. 
Theodoret (expressly ), Ambrosiaster. 

For avrjjs, B 672. 

The Latin versions have the singular “‘ejus,” and $0 both Syriac. In the 
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latter the gender would be indicated only by a point. The Pesh. is pointed 
inconsistently, making Nympha feminine (Numphé) and the suffix (corre- 
sponding-to avrod or atrjs) masculine. The Harclean, again, has the sufhx 
feminine in the text, masculine in the margin. How the translator intended 
the proper name to be taken is uncertain; it may be either masc. or fem. 
Lightfoot thinks probably the latter. The Greek name is accented as 
feminine (Nvzgay) in B° and Euthalius (cod. Tisch.). 


Nvpday as a feminine name would be Doric, and the occur- 
rence of such a form here is highly improbable. airjjs, then, is 
probably a correction suggested by this misunderstanding of 
Nvpday. But it seems more probable that the scribe who made 
the correction had atrov before him than atray. airav, again, 
might readily have been suggested to the mind of a copyist by his 
recollection of Rom. xvi. 5 and 1 Cor. xvi 19 assisted by the 
occurrence of adeAdovs just before. 

adris is adopted by Lachmann, Tregelles (margin), WH., v. Soden, 
Weiss. Nvpday being accentuated accordingly. 
avray, by Tischendorf, Alford, Meyer, Tregelles (text). 


abro?, by De Wette ‘(who designates atra» ‘false and unmeaning”), 
Ellicott. 


16, Kat Stay dvayvwoOj map’ bpiv 4 émorohy}. Obviously the 
present Epistle, as Rom. xvi. 22, Téprios 6 ypaivas rHv éruorroAyy : 
1 Thess. v. 27, dvayvwoGjvas trav émotoAnv: 2 Thess. ili. 14, da 
Tis érurroAgs, these latter verses being of the nature of a post- 
script. 

wojoate tva. Cf. John xt. 37. orev, in the sense “take 
care,” is sometimes followed by dws, as in Herod. 1. 8, rotee Sxws 
éxetvynv Gejorea yupvyy : 20. 209, motee OKws €redy . . . WS pot 
KaTAOT)}O7S tov maida, So with as, Xen. Cyrop. vi. 3. 18. 

tva Kat év tH Aaobixdwy éxxhyoig dvayvwobj. See the similar 
direction 1 Thess. v. 27, dvayvwc Fyvat Tiv ér. mace Tos adeAGois. 
The present Ep. was to be read in the assembly of the Church, 
and a copy sent to Laodicea and similarly read there. Compare 
the address 2 Cor. i. 1, which implies the sending of copies to 
neighbouring Churches. 

kat thy éx Aaodixeias. Chrysostom says that some understood 
this of a letter written from Laodicea to St. Paul. The Syriac- 
Pesh. also renders “written from L.”; and so Theodore Mops., 
Theodoret, and many others, including Beza, a Lapide, Estius, 
and some recent commentators. But why should St. Paul direct 
the Colossians to get from Laodicea the letter wntten to him, of 
which he could not assume even that the Laodiceans had retained 
a copy? and how would the letter of the Laodiceans edify the 
Colossians ? Moreover, xai tyuets obviously implies that the 
Laodiceans were the receivers of the letter. Theophylact sup- 
poses the first Epistle to Timothy to be meant, which, according 
to the subscription, was written from Laodicea. This subscrip- 
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tion, indeed, probably owes its origin to the theory, which was 
earlier than Theophylact, and appears in the margin of the 
Philoxenian Syriac. Other Epistles of St. Paul have been similarly 
said in some of the Versions to be “written from Laodicea” (see 
Lightfoot). It is fatal to all such hypotheses that St. Paul had not 
been at Laodicea before this time (ii. 1), and, even had he been 
there, had now been some time in prison, and therefore could not 
have written any letter recently from Laodicea. 

These hypotheses are obviously founded on the error that ) é& 
A. must mean “the letter written from ‘L.’” But this is not so. 
When the article with a preposition expresses a substantival notion, 
it is often proleptic, a construction which is called the attraction 
of prepositions (Jelf, § 647), Thucyd. il. 34, Odrrovot tots éx Tov 
TOA EL : lil. 22, 710 Bovro ot éx TOV Tipyev pudaxes: Vi. 32, Evverev- 
xovro 82 xai 6 aAXos Gusros & ex tis yys. Most of the instances, 
indeed, cited by Jelf, /¢, and others are with verbs implying 
motion, as in Luke xi. 13, xvi 26. 

Assuming, then, as certain that the Epistle was one written by 
St. Paul to Laodicea, we have three alternatives to choose from. 
First, there is extant an Epistle actually bearing the title ‘To the 
Laodiceans.” It is extant only in Latin, but must have been 
Originally written in Greek. Of it Jerome says (Vir. Ji. 5): 
‘“‘legunt quidam et ad Laodicenses, sed ab omnibus exploditur.” 
It is, indeed, abundantly condemned by internal evidence. It is 
a mere cento of Pauline phrases put together with no definite 
connexion or purpose, and absolutely destitute of any local 
allusion, except in the last line, which is obviously borrowed from 
the verse before us, viz.: “et facite legi Colosensibus et Colos- 
ensium vobis.” As Erasmus truly and strikingly expresses it: 
“nihil habet Pauli praeter voculas aliquot ex caeteris ejus epistolis 
mendicatas. . . . Non est cujusvis hominis Paulinum pectus 
effingere. Tonat, fulgurat, meras flammas loquitur Paulus. At 
haec, praeterquam quod brevissima est (about as long as this ch. 
iv.), quam friget, quam jacet! . . . Nullum argumentum efficacius 
persuaserit eam non esse Pauli quam ipsa epistola.” It is found, 
however, in many copies of the Latin Bible from the sixth to the 
fifteenth century, and, as Lightfoot observes, for more than nine 
centuries it “hovered about the doors of the sacred canon, without 
either finding admission or being peremptorily excluded,” until at 
the revival of learning it was finally condemned on all sides. The 
Latin text of the Epistle will be found on p. 308. A full account 
of its history with a collation of the principal MSS., also a transla- 
tion into Greek, will be found in Ligatfoot. 

Secondly, it may be a lost Epistle. We have no reason to 
question the possibility of St. Paul having written letters which 


have not come down to us (compare, perhaps, 1 Cor. v. 9); but in 
20 
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the present case we may observe, first, that the Epistle referred to 
was one to which some importance was attached by St. Paul 
himself, so that he himself directs that it be read publicly in two 
distinct Churches (for the passage justifies us in assuming that it 
was publicly read in Laodicea as well as Colossae) ; and, secondly, 
that in consequence of this direction not only must it have been 
copied, but great publicity was, in fact, assured to it. The Epistle 
to Philemon, which was in itself unimportant, and private, was not 
allowed by the Colossians to be lost, how much less an important 
public letter? Again, we know of three Epistles sent at this time 
to Asia Minor, namely, those to the Ephesians, to the Colossians, 
and to Philemon. It is best not to assume a fourth unless we are 
compelled to do so, which it will be seen we are not. In any case 
it could hardly have been an Epistle addressed to the Laodiceans, 
since if it had been we should not have salutations to the Lao- 
diceans in this Epistle, not to say that it would be called rjv xpds 
Aaodixéas rather than Tyv x A, 

The third alternative is that the Epistle is one of those that we 
possess under another title. As early as the fourth century the 
claim was put forward on the part of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
by Philastrius, apparently from conjecture only, and one or two 
modern writers have adopted the same hypothesis. But in spite 
of some partial coincidences, it is really impossible to suppose 
these two Epistles to have been written at the same time by the 
same author to the same neighbourhood. 

The Epistle to Philemon has also been suggested, and Wieseler 
(Chronol. des Apost. Zeitalter, p. 450 ff.) speaks of this identifica- 
tion as scarcely open to doubt; but that Epistle is entirely private, 
and the delicacy of its appeal would be destroyed if St. Paul 
directed it to be read in public. 

There remains the Epistle to the Ephesians, which we know 
to have been written about the same time as the Epistle to the 
Colossians, and conveyed by the same messenger, and which, on 
quite distinct grounds, is, with high probability, regarded as a 
circular letter (see Introduction). 

tva kat dpets dvayvare. “See that ye also read.” It would be 
rather awkward to make this iva depend directly on roujrare, It 
may be taken independently, as in Gal. i il. 10, pévov viv WTWY OV 
iva , MYT PovEdwpLEY : 2 Cor. vill. 7, va Kai é& TavTy TH XapiTe wepto~ 
cevnre (John ix. 3; 2 Thess. iii 9; 1 John ii. 19 are not quite 
parallel). 

érus is frequently used by classical writers in a similar manner. 
Here, however, as zoujoare has just preceded followed by ta, it 
is perhaps more natural to understand before this iva, “ see that,” 
taken out of wo:yoare by a sort of zcugma. 

17, nal elware "Apximmy. Archippus, called by St. Paul his 
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avotpariorys (Philem. 2), was probably a son of Philemon, and a 
leading presbyter at Colossae (to suppose him to be a regular 
bishop would be an anachronism), or perhaps an “evangelist ” 
(Eph. iv. 11). Lightfoot thinks it more probable that he resided 
at Laodicea (of which place the Apostolic Constitutions make him 
bishop), and accounts thus for St. Paul not addressing him 
directly. Contrast the direct address, Phil. iv. 3. But there the 
request addressed to the “true yokefellow” is a special one; here 
it is general, and the form adopted gives it an official character 
which is natural and suitable ; in fact, a direct address would have 
the appearance of harshness and discourtesy to the Colossians, 
and this the more the greater the authority he possessed. Would 
not this be the impression inevitably produced, if after animad- 
verting on the heretical teaching in Colossae, the apostle had 
added, ‘and thou, see that thou fulfil thy office”? 

Brére, “look to”; compare 1 Cor. iL. 26, BArewere riv KAjow 
tpov: x. 18, Brérere tov "IopayA xara odpxa, In Phil. iii. 2, 
BAdwere rots xivas, x.7.A., the idea is of being on one’s watch 
(against). 

tiv Staxoviav. Clearly some office more important than the 
diaconate, properly so called, is intended here. So 2 Tim. iv. 5, 
tyv Staxoviay cov wAnpopdpyoov: compare Acts xil. 25, mAnpw 
cavres Ti Staxoviay (of a special mission to Jerusalem). 

hv mapédaBes évy Kupiw. The qualification év Kupiw probably 
belongs both to the person and to the reception of the office ; as 
living in the Lord, he received it, and he received it as committed 
to him in the service of the Lord. 

tva adriv mAnpots. For the construction, compare 2 John 8; 
and for the sense, 2 Tim. iv. 5 quoted above. 

The admonition reminds us, indeed, of the admonitions to 
Timothy and Titus. If Archippus was a young man, and recently 
appointed to his office, it would be a natural reminder of its 
greatness and its difficulty ; and there is no need to suppose that 
a covert censure on his previous laxity is implied. 

18. 4 dowacpds TH epi xerpt NavAou=1 Cor. xvi. 213 2 Thess. 
ili. 17. In the latter passage St Paul states that this was his 
usual custom. 

pynpovedeté pou Trav Seopov. An appeal, touching in its brevity, 
and one which could not proceed from an imitator. He does not 
ask specially for their prayers, their sympathy, that they should 
spare him further anxiety, or the like; but all these are included 
in the request that they “were ever to keep before them the fact 
that one who so deeply cared for them, and loved them, and to 
whom their perils of false doctrine occasioned such anxiety, was a 
prisoner in chains,” Alford; who adds, “when we read of ‘his 
chains’ we should not forget that they moved over the paper as 
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he wrote. His hand was chained to the soldier that kept him.” 
This circumstance perhaps explains the singular abruptness of the 
request. 

H xdpis pe8” Spdv. This short form of benediction is used also 
in 1 Tim. vi. 21 and 2 Tim. iv. 22. 7 xdpes used thus absolutely 
occurs only in the later Epistles. In the earlier it is defined by 
the addition of rot Kupiov [juav] ‘Icot [Xpioroi}. 

"Aunty is added in N° D K L P and most mss., def Vulg. Goth. Syr. 
(both), Boh. etc. 

Omitted in 8* A BC F G17 673, gal. 

For the subscription, XA BCDGL Pal, have mxpis Kodaccaes (or 
Koldoccoaes, BT DD F GL P, etc.), to which A B° add dwd pwns (Swpn A), 
and so Syr. (both) ; but Boh. has ‘‘scripta Athenis.” 

Some later authorities, K L and many cursives, add 3:4 Tuxtxo6 cal 
‘Ovynoluov. For other varieties and additions, see Tischendoré 


Here follows the text of the spurious Epistle from a MS, in 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. 


Ap LAODICENSES, 


Paulus Apostolus non ab hominibus neque per hominem; sed 
per Jhesum Christum fratribus qui sunt Laodicie. Gratia vobis 
et pax a Deo patre nostro et Domino Jhesu Chnisto. 

Gratias ago Deo meo per omnem orationem meam quod 
permanentes estis in eo et perseverantes in operibus eius, pro- 
missum expectantes in die iudicii. Neque destituant vos quo- 
rundam vaniloquia insinuantium, ut vos avertant a veritate evangelii 
quod a me praedicatur etsi faciet Deus ut qui sunt ex me ad 
perfectum veritatis evangelii et servientes et facientes benignitatem 
operum salutis vite eterne. Et nunc valam sunt vobis vincla mea 
quae patior in Christo quibus laetor et gaudeo et hoc mihi est ad 
salutem perpetuam quod ipsum factum orationibus vestris et 
administrante Spiritu Sancto, sive per vitam sive per mortem, est 
enim michi vivere vita in Christo et mori gaudium et in id ipsum 
vobis faciet misericordiam suam ut eandem dilectionem habeatis 
‘ et sitis unanimes. Ergo dilectissimi ut audistis praesentia mei, ita 
retinete et facite in timore Dei et erit vobis vita eterna, est enim 
Deus qui operatur in vobis et facite sine retractu quecumque 
facitis et quod est [reliquum] dilectissimi gaudete in Christo et 
praecavete sordidos in lucro. Omnes sint petitiones vestre palam 
apud Deum et estote firmi in sensu Christi et quae integra sunt 
et vera et pudica et iusta et amabilia facite, et quae audistis 
et accepistis in corde retinete et erat [sic] vobis pax. Salutant 
vos sancti. Gratia Domini nostri Jhesu cum spiritu vestro. Et 
facite legi epistolam colosencium vobis. 
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ii, I, 5. 

xaipos, E. i. 10. 

xard, E. iv. 24. 

xaraBpaBevew, C. ii, 18 

xarapriopés, E. iv. 12. 

karotxeiy, E, iii. 17; C. i. 19, 

xeveuBareverr, PC. ii, 18. 

kAnpovoyla, C, ii. 24. 

xdjjpos, C. i. 2. 

kAnpody, E. i. 11. 

koulfecOa, E. vi. 8. 

Koopoxpdtwp, E. vi, 12. 

kpareiv, C. il, 19. 

Kpdros, E. 1. 19. 

xplvew, C. ii, 16. 

arifey, E. ii, 10; C. i, 16. 

xrlows, C. i. 15. 


Aéye:, E. iv. 8, v. 14. 


INDEX TO THE NOTES 


ee ay 
Aurpoby, see on E. i, 6, 


paieeione, E. iv. 3; C. £ a3, i 


as with infin., E. iv. 17. 

parasirys, = ik oe 

péyas, not = ‘‘oreat, Ve 

pév, absent, Ey. 8. me 

Hépos, dv udper, C. ii. 16. 

wéoos, éy pécou, C. ii. 14. 

pecéraxor, E. i ii. 14. 

pwned, wre, E. iv. 27. 

hoppi, C. iil. 136 

pvoripoy, E. i. 9, iii, 3p 4, 9) Ve 32 
vi. 19; C. i. 26, 27, li. 2 


vexpos, E. ii. 1. 
tévos, with gen., E. ii. 22. 


olxetos, E. ii. 19. 

olxodouy, E. ii. 21. 

olxovoula, E. i. 10; Introd. xvil. 

bvopua, E. i. 21. 

dvoudger, E. i. 21, iii. 15. 

phada E. v. 24. 

bors, E. iii. 13, iv. 19, vi. 13 C. iv. 
Il. 

otrus, E. v. 28. 

6POarpodouvrela, E. vi. 63 C. iii. 22. 


wos, C. ili. §. 

wavoupyla, E. iv. 14. 

wapaxaeiy, E, iv, 1, vi. 22, 

wapanroyiterGat, C. ii. 4. 

rapdarwpa, E. i. 7, ii. 13 C. i, 23. 

wapacrfoa, E. v. 273 C. i. 22. 

wapryopla, C. iv. II. 

wdpoxos, E. il, 19. 

wapopyioues, E. vi. 4 

wappyola, E. iii. 12, vi. 193 C. id, 
I 


5. 
wappnordgecOa, E. vi, 20. 
was, without article, E, ii. 21, iii, 15. 
warip, E. iv.  & 
warpd, E. iii. 15. 
wepl and Sep, E. vi. 18, 
wexAnpopopnuéva, C. iv. 12. 
wepxareiy ev, E. ii. 2; C. iii. 7. 
weprolnots, E. i. 14. 
wBavodoyla, C. ii. 4. 
wixpalverGat, C, ili. 19. 
words év, E. i. I. 
wheovetia, E. iv. 19, v. 33 C. iif. §. 
w\npovpevos, E. i. 13. 
xA\npoby ray Adyor, C. i. 25. 





III. LATIN WORDS 


wAnpolc Ga év, E. v. 18; C. ii. 10. 

wAnpodopety, C. iv. 12. 

wAnpodopla, C. ii. 2. 

w\jpwya, E. i. 10, 23, iii. 19, iv. 133 
C, i. 19, ii. 9. 

rAnopor}, C. ii. 23. 

wiovotos, C. iii. 16. 

wooros, E.i. 7; C. i. 27 ; Introd. xxi. 

wvevparixés, E. i, 3, Vi. 12. 

woecy, E. iii, 11. 

woe wpddecw, E. iii, 12. 

wolnua, E. ii. 10. 

wow, E. iv. 11. 

wokirela, E. ii. 12. 

woAduroixiuos, E. iii. 10. 

wpeoPebw év ddéce, E. vi. 20; Introd. 


wporgopd, E. v. 2. 

wpocwmroAnyla, E. vi. 9; C. iii. 25. 
wpwrevey, C. i. 18 

wparos, E. vi. 2. 

wpwréroxos, C. i. 15, 18 

wdipwors, E. iv. 18. 


paiva, E. v. 26. 
pfoty, E. iii. 18, 


camrpés, E. iv. 29. 
gogla, E. i. 8, 17; C. i. 9, id. 3. 
oxhdyxva, C. iii, 12. 
orovddser, E. iv. 3. 

orepéwpa, C, ii. 5. 

orjvat, E. vi. 11, 133 C. iv. 12 
oroxeia, C. ii. 8. 

ovrayuryety, C. ii. 8. 
oupfipdteys, E. iv. 16. 
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cuppvorts, Introd. xi. 
ouvatypddrwros, C. iv. 10, 
ouvappodroyeiy, E. iv. 16. 
ouvdecues, E. iv. 16; C. ii. 19. 
ouvepyos, C. iv. 11. 

ovveots, C. i. 9. 

oSpa, C. i. 22, ii, 11, 17. 
owparixas, C. ii. 9 


rdés, C. ii. 5. 

rarewodpor ‘vn, E. iv. 2 

ré, E. iii. 18. 

rédecos, C. i. 28, iv. 12 

riuh, C. ii. 23. 

ms, with particip, and article, C. ii. 8. 


Spyos, E. v. 193 C. iii. 16. 
drevarrios, C. ii. 14. 

brép and wepl, E. vi. 18. 

érep-, compounds with, E, iii. 20. 
twoporh, C. i, II. 


garvepody, C. iv. 4. 

gavepotcba, E. v. 133 C. i. 26, iii. 4. 
prrogopia, C. ii. 8 

ppayyos, E. ul. 14. 

@pornars, E. i. 

guoa, E. ii. 3 


xdps, E. i. 6; C. iii. 16, iv. 6, ad. 
xaproby, E. i. 6. 

xeipbypadpoy, C. il. 14. 

xpela, E. iv. 29. 

xwpls, E. ii. 12. 


Yaduos, E. v. 19; C. iii. 16, 
YevderGa, C. iii. 9. 

peddos, E. iv. 25. 

yuxh, x puxis, E. vi. 6; C iil. 23. 


wo}, E. v. 193 C. iii, 16, 





III. LATIN WORDS. 


aedificatoriat, 230. 
par pl 289. 

causa exemplarés, 214. 
chirographum, 251. 
Jumus, 147. 






&e 


ESE LISS, 
OF THE 'F 
UNIVER OOTY 


interpolare, i, 
luxuria, 161. 
morologus, 149. 
satisfactorias, 23. 
ssrbanilas, 149. 





The Zuternatioual Critical Commentary. 





“A decided advance on all other commentaries.” — THE OUTLOOK. 


DEUTERONOMY. 


By the Rev. S. R. DRIVER, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


“No one could be better qualified than Professor Driver to write a critical 
and exegetical commentary on Deuteronomy. His previous works are author- 
ities in all the departments involved; the grammar and lexicon of the Hebrew 
language, the lower and higher criticism, as well as exegesis and Biblical the- 
ology; ... the interpretation in this commentary is careful and sober in the 
main. A wealth of historical, geographical, and philological information illus- 
trates and elucidates both the narrative and the discourses. Valuable, though 
concise, excursuses are often given.” — Zhe Congregationalist. 


“It is a pleasure to see at last a really critical Old Testament commentary 
in English upon a portion of the Pentateuch, and especially one of such merit. 
This I find superior to any other Commentary in any language upon Deuter- 
onomy.”’ — Professor E. L. Curtis, of Yale University. 


“This volume of Professor Driver's is marked by his well-known care and 
accuracy, and it will be a great boon to every one who wishes to acquire a 
thorough knowledge, either of the Ilebrew language, or of the contents of the 
Book of Deuteronomy, and their significance for the development of Old Tes- 
tament thought. The author finds scope for displaying his well-known wide 
and accurate knowledge, and delicate appreciation of the genius of the 
Hebrew language, and his readers are supplied with many carefully con- 
structed lists of words and expressions. He is at his best in the detailed 
examination of the text.” — London Athenaeum. 


“‘Tt must be said that this work is bound to take rank among the best com- 
mentaries in any language on the important book with which it deals. On 
every page there is abundant evidence of a scholarly knowledge of the litera- 
ture, and of the most painstaking care to make the book useful to thorough 
students.” — Zhe Lutheran Churchman. 


“The deep and difficult questions raised by Deuteronomy are, in every in- 
stance, considered with care, insight, and critical acumen. The student who 
wishes for solid information, or a knowledge of method and temper of the 
new criticism, will find advantage in consulting the pages of Dr. Driver.” — 
Cion’s Herald. 





The Zuternationual Oritical Conmmentary. 





“We belteve this series to be of epoch-making importance." 
— The N. Y. EVANGELIST. 


JUDGES. 


By Dr. GEORGE FOOT MOORE, 
Professor of Hebrew in Andover Theological Seminary. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


“The typographical execution of this handsome volume is worthy of the 
scholarly character of the contents, and higher praise could not be given it.” 
— Professor C. H. Toy, of Harvard University. 


“This work represents the latest results of ‘Scientific Biblical Scholarship,’ 
and as such has the greatest value for the purely critical student, especially on 
the side of textual and literary criticism.” — The Church Standard. 


‘‘ Professor Moore has more than sustained his scholarly reputation in this 
work, which gives us for the first time in English a commentary on Judges not 
excelled, if indeed equalled, in any language of the world.” — Professor 
L. W. BATTEN, of P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


“ Although a critical commentary, this work has i.s practical uses, and by 
its divisions, headlines, etc., it is admirably adapted to the wants of all 
thoughtful students of the Scriptures. Indeed, with the other books of the 
series, it is sure to find its way into the hands of pastors and scholarly lay- 
men.” — Portland Zion’s Herald. 


‘Like its predecessors, this volume will be warmly welcomed — whilst to 
those whose means of securing up-to-date information on the subject of which 
it treats are limited, it is simply invaluable.” — Edinburgh Scotsman. 


“The work is done in an atmosphere of scholarly interest and indifference 
to dogmatism and controversy, which is at least refreshing... . Itisanoble 
introduction to the moral forces, ideas, and influences that controlled the 
period of the Judges, and a model of what a historical commentary, with a 
practical end in view should be.” — The /ndependent. 


“The work is marked by a clear and forcible style, by scholarly research, by 
critical acumen, by extensive reading, and by evident familiarity with the 
Hebrew. Many of the comments and suggestions are valuable, while the 
index at the close is serviceable and satisfactory.” — Philadelphia Presbyterian. 


“This volume sustains the reputation of the series for accurate and wide 
scholarship given in clear and strong English, . . . the scholarly reader will 
find delight in the perusal of this admirable commentary.” — Zion’s Herald. 





Lhe International Critical Commentary. 





“Richly helpful to scholars and ministers."—Tux PressyTeriAn BANNER. 


The Books of Samuel 


BY 


REV. HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 
Professor of Biblical History and Interpretation tn Amherst College. 





Crown 8vo, Net $3.00. -_ 


*¢ Professor Smith’s Commentary will for some time be the standard 
work on Samuel, and we heartily congratulate him on scholarly work sq 
faithfully accomplished.” — Zhe Athenaum. 


‘‘Tt is both critical and exegetical, and deals with original Hebrew and 
Greek. It shows painstaking diligence and considerable research.”— Zhe 
Presbyterian. 


‘¢ The style is clear and forcible and sustains the well-won reputation of 
the distinguished author for scholarship and candor. All thoughtful stu- 
dents of the Scriptures will find the work helpful, not only on account of its 
specific treatment of the Books of Samuel, on which it is based, but because 
of the light it throws on and the aid it gives in the general interpretation of 
the Scriptures as modified by present-day criticism.”—The Philadelphia 
Press. 


‘The literary quality of the book deserves mention. We do not usually 
go to commentaries for models of English style. But this book has a dis- 
tinct, though unobtrusive, literary flavor. It is delightful reading. The 
translation is always felicitous, and often renders further comment need- 
less." — The Evangelist. 


‘‘The treatment is critical, and at the same time expository. Conserva- 
tive students may find much in this volume with which they cannot agree, 
but no one wishing to know the most recent conclusions concerning this 
part of sacred history can afford to be without it.”—PAiladelphia Presby- 
terian Journal. 


‘‘The author exhibits precisely that scholarly attitude which will com- 
mend his work to the widest audience.” — 7he Churchman, 


‘‘The commentary is the most complete and minute hitherto published 
by an English-speaking scholar.” —Ziterature. 


‘‘The volumes of Driver and Moore set a high standard for the Old 
Testament writers; but I think Professor Smith’s work has reached the 
same high level. It is scholarly and critical, and yet it is written in a spirit 
of reverent devotion, a worthy treatment of the sacred text.”,—Pror. L. W. 
BaTTEN, of P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 





Che International Oritical Commentary. 





“ We deem itas needful for the studious pastor to possess himself 
of these volumes as to obtain the best dickonary and encyclopedia.” 
~— THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


ST. MARK. 


By the Rev. E. P. GOULD, D.D., 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis, P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $2.50. 


“In point of scholarship, of accuracy, of originality, this last addition to the 
series is worthy of its predecessors, while for terseness and keenness of exegesis, 
we should put it first of them all.” — Zhe Congregationalist. 


“The whole make-up is that of a thoroughly helpful, instructive critical 
study of the Word, surpassing anything of the kind ever attempted in the 
English language, and to students and clergymen knowing the proper use of 
a commentary it will prove an invaluable aid.” — 74e Lutheran Quarterly. 


“ Professor Gould has done his work well and thoroughly... . The com- 
mentary is an admirable example of the critical method at its best... . The 
Word study . . . shows not only familiarity with all the literature of the sub- 
ject, but patient, faithful, and independent investigation... . It will rank 
among the best, as it is the latest commentary on this basal Gospel.” — 74e 
Caristian Intelligencer. 


“It will give the student the vigorously expressed thought of a very thought- 
ful scholar.” — Zhe Church Standard. 


“ Dr. Gould’s commentary on Mark is a large success, . . . and a credit t» 
American scholarship. ... He has undoubtedly given us a commentary on 
Mark which surpasses all others, a thing we have reason to expect will he tru 
in the case of every volume of the series to which it belongs.” — 7he Biblical 
World, 


“The volume is characterized by extensive learning, patient attention to 
details and a fair degree of caution.” — Brdltotheca Sacra. 


“The exegetical portion of the book is simple in arrangement, admirable 
in form and condensed in statement. ... Dr. Gould does not slavishly follow 
any authority, but expresses his own opinions in language both concise and 
clear.” — Zhe Chicago Standard. 


“In clear, forcible and elegant language the author furnishes the results of 
the best investigations on the second Gospel, both early and late. He treats 
these various subjects with the hand of a master.” — Boston Zion's Herald. 


“The author gives abundant evidence of thorough acquaintance with the 
facts and history in the case... . His treatment of them is always fresh and 
scholarly, and oftentimes helpful.” — Zse New. York Observer. 





The Zuteruational Oritical Commentary. 


“ T¢ is hardly necessary to say that this series will stand first 
among all English serial commentaries on the Bible.” 
— THE BiBLicaL WoRLD. 


ST. LUKE. 


By the Rev. ALFRED PLUSIMER, D.D., 


Master of University College, Durham. Formerly Fellow and Senior Tutor of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


In the author’s Critical Introduction to the Commentary is contained a full 
treatment of a large number of important topics connected with the study of 
the Gospel, among which are the following: The Author of the Book — The 
Sources of the Gospel — Object and Plan of the Gospel — Characteristics, 
Style and Language — The Integrity of the Gospel—The Text — Literary 
History. 

FROM THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


If this Commentary has any special features, they will perhaps be found in 
the illustrations from Jewish writings, in the abundance of references to the 
Septuagint, and to the Acts and other books of the New Testament, in the 
frequent quotations of renderings in the Latin versions, and in the attention 
which has been paid, both in the Introduction and throughout the Notes, to 
the marks of St. Luke’s style. 


“It is distinguished throughout by learning, sobriety of judgment, and 
sound exegesis. It is a weighty contribution to the interpretation of the 
Third Gospel, and will take an honorable place in the series of which it forms 
a part.” — Prof. D. D. SALMOND, in the Critical Review. 

“‘ We are pleased with the thoroughness and scientific accuracy of the inter- 
pretations. ... It seems to us that the prevailing characteristic of the book 
1s common sense, fortified by learning and piety.” — 7he Herald and Presbyter. 

“An important work, which no student of the Word of God can safely 
neglect.” — The Church Standard. 

“The author has both the scholar’s knowledge and the scholar’s spirit 
necessary for the preparation of such a commentary.... We know of 
nothing on the Third Gospel which more thoroughly meets the wants of the 
Biblical scholar.” — The Outlook. 

“The author is not only a profound scholar, but a chastened and reverent 
Christian, who undertakes to interpret a Gospel of Christ, so as to show 
Christ in his grandeur and loveliness of character.” — The Southern Church- 
man. 

“It is a valuable and welcome addition to our somewhat scanty stock of 
first-class commentaries on the Third Gospel. By its scholarly thoroughness 
it well sustains the reputation which the INTERNATIONAL SERIES has already 
won.” — Prof. J. H. THAYER, of Harvard University. 

ye ype! aoe having been so recently published, further notices are not yet 
evatlable, 





Che Zuteruational Oritical Commentary. 





“‘ For the student this new commentary promises to be indispen- 
sable.” — The METHODIST RECORDER. 


ROMANS. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM SANDAY, D.D., 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 
AND THE 


Rev. A. C. HEADLASI1, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


“From my knowledge of Dr. Sanday, and from a brief examination of the 
book, I am led to believe that it is our best critical handbook to the Epistle. 
It combines great learning with practical and suggestive interpretation.” — 
Professor GEORGE B. STEVENS, of Yale University. 

“ Professor Sanday is excellent in scholarship, and of unsurpassed candor. 
The introduction and detached notes are highly interesting and instructive. 
This commentary cannot fail to render the most valuable assistance to all 
earnest students. The volume augurs well for the series of which it is a mem- 
ber.” — Professor GEORGE P. FISHER, of Yale University. 

“The scholarship and spirit of Dr. Sanday give assurance of an interpreta- 
tion of the Epistle to the Romans which will be both scholarly and spiritual.” 
— Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT. 

“The work of the authors has been carefully done, and will prove an 
acceptable addition to the literature of the great Epistle. The exegesis is 
acute and learned ... The authors show much familiarity with the work 
of their predecessors, and write with calmness and lucidity.” — Mew York 
Observer. 

“We are confident that this commentary will find a place in every thought- 
ful minister’s library. One may not be able to agree with the authors at some 
points, — and this is true of all commentaries, — but they have given us a work 
which cannot but prove valuable to the critical study of Paul’s masterly epis- 
tle.” — Zion’s Advocate. 

‘We do not hesitate to commend this as the best commentary on Romans 
yet written in English. It will do much to popularize this admirable and 
much needed series, by showing that it 1s possible to be critical and scholarly 
and at the same time devout and spiritual, and intelligible to plain Bible 
ceaders.” — The Church Standard. 

“A commentary with a very distinct character and purpose of its own, 
which brings to students and ministers an aid which they cannot obtain else- 
where. ... There is probably no other commentary in which criticism has 
been employed so successfully and impartially to bring out the author’s 
thought.” — MW. Y. Jndependent. 

“We have nothing but heartiest praise for the weightier matters of the 
commentary. It is not only critical, but exegetical, expository, doctrinal, 
practical, and eminently spiritual. The positive conclusions of the books are 
very numerous and are stoutly, gloriously evangelical. ... The commentary 
does not fail to speak with the utmost reverence of the whole word of God.” 
The Congregationalisé : 





The duternational Critical Commentary. 





6 7his admirable series."—THE LONDON ACADEMY. 


EPHESIANS AND COLOSSIANS. 


By the Rev. T. K. ABBOTT, B.D., D. Litt. 


Formerly Professor of Biblical Greek, now of Hebrew, Trinity College, 
Dublin. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $2.50. 


‘The latest volume of this admirable series is informed with the very 
best spirit in which such work can be carried out—a spirit of absolute 
fidelity to the demonstrable truths of critical science. . . . This summary 
of the results of modern criticism applied to these two Pauline letters is, 
for the use of scholarly students, not likely to be superseded.”"—Zhe Lon- 
don Academy. 


‘* An able and independent piece of exegesis, and one that none of us can 
afford to be without. It is the work of a man who has made himself mas- 
ter of his theme. His linguistic ability is manifest. His style is usually 
clear. His exegetical perceptions are keen, and we are especially grateful 
for his strong defence of the integrity and apostolicity of these two great 
monuments of Pauline teaching.” — Zhe Expositor. 


‘It displays every mark of conscientious judgment, wide reading, and 
grammatical insight.” —Lilerature. 


‘*In discrimination, learning, and candor, it is the peer of the other vol- 
umes of the series. The elaborate introductions are of special value.”— 
Professor GEORGE B. STEVENS, of Yale University. 


‘‘It is rich in philological material, clearly arranged, and judiciously 
handled. The studies of words are uncommonly good. . . . Inthe 
balancing of opinions, in the distinguishing between fine shades of mean- 
ing, it is both acute and sound.” — Zhe Church. 


‘The exegesis based so solidly on the rock foundation of philology is 
argumentatively and convincingly strong. A spiritual and evangelical tenor 
pervades the interpretation from first to last. . . . These elements, to- 
gether with the author’s full-orbed vision of the truth, with his discrimina- 
tive judgment and his felicity of expression, make this the peer of any com- 
mentary on these important letters.” — 7he Standard. 


‘* An exceedingly careful and painstaking piece of work. The introduc: 
tory discussions of questions bearing on the authenticity and integrity (of 
the epistles) are clear and candid, and the exposition of the text displays a 
fine scholarship and insight.” —Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


‘*The book is from first to last exegetical and critical. Every phrase in 
the two Epistles is searched as with lighted candles. The authorities for 
variant readings are canvassed but weighed, rather than counted. The mul- 
tiform ancient and modern interpretations are investigated with the ex- 
haustiveness of a German lecture-room, and the judicial spirit of an English 
court-room. Special discussions are numerous and thorough.”’—TZkhe Con- 
arigatonalist. 





The International Crifical Commentary. 





“7 have already expressed my conviction that the Inter. 
national C~itical Commentary ts the best critical commentary. 
on the whole Bible, in existence.’"*—Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


Philippians and Philemon 


BY 


REV. MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. 
Professor of Biblical Literature in Union Theologicas Seminary, New York, 


Crown 8vo, Net $2.00. 


“Tt is, in short, in every way worthy of the series.”— 7he Scotsman. 


‘¢ Professor Vincent’s Commentary on Philippians and Philemon appears 
to me not less admirable for its literary merit than for its scholarship and its 
clear and discriminating discussions of the contents of these Epistles.”—Dr. 
GEORGE P. FISHER. 


‘‘The book contains many examples of independent and judicial weigh- 
ing of evidence. We have been delighted with the portion devoted to Phile- 
mon. Unlike most commentaries, this may wisely be read as a whole.” — 
The Congregationalist 


‘*Of the merits of the work it is enough to say that it {s worthy of its 
place in the noble undertaking to which it belongs. It is ful? of just such 
information as the Bible student, lay or clerical, needs; and while giving an 
abundance of the truths of erudition to aid the critical student of the text, it 
abounds also in that more popular information which enables the attentive 
reader almost to put himself in St. Paul’s place, to see with the eyes and feel 
with the heart of the Apostle to the Gentiles.’”"—Boston Advertiser. 


‘If it is possible in these days to produce a commentary which will be 
free from polemical and ecclesiastical bias, the feat will be accomplished in 
the International Critical Commentary, . . . It is evident that the writer 
has given an immense amount of scholarly research and original thought to 
the subject. . . . The author’s introduction to the Epistle to Philemon 
is an admirable piece of literature, calculated to arouse in the student’s mind 
an intense interest in the circumstances which produced this short letter from 
the inspired Apostle.” —Commerctal Advertiser. 


‘‘ His discussion of Philemon is marked by sympathy and appreciation, 
and his full discussion of the relations of Pauline Christianity to slavery are 
interesting, both historically and sociologically.” — 7he’ Diad. 


‘¢ Throughout the work scholarly research is evident. It commends itself 
by its clear elucidation, its keen exegesis which marks the word study on 
every page, its compactness of statement and its simplicity of arrangement.” 
—Lutheran World. 

‘*¢ The scholarship of the author seems to be fully equal to hist dertaking, 
and he has given to us a fine piece of work. One cannot but se_ that if the 
entire series shall he executed upon a par with this portion, thei tan be lit- 
tle left to be desired.” —Philadelphia Presbyterian Journal, 





She International Critica? Commentary. 





* A decided advance on all other commentaries.’’— The Outlook. 


PROVERBS 


By the Rev. CRAWFORD H. TOY, D.D. 
Professor of Hebrew in Harvard University. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


“This volume has the same characteristics of thoroughness and 
painstaking scholarship as the preceding issues of the series. In the 
critical treatment of the text, in noting the Various readings and the 
force of the words in the original Hebrew, it leaves nothing to be de- 
sired.”— The Christian Intelligencer. 


“In careful scholarship this volume leaves nothing to be desired. Its 
interpretation is free from theological prejudice. It will be indispen- 
sable to the careful student, whether lay or clerical.”— 7he Outlook. 


ST. PETER AND ST. JUDE 


By the Rev. CHARLES BIGG, D.D. 


Rector of Fenny Compton, Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor 
of Ecclesiastical Hestory in the University of Oxford. 


Crown 8vo. Net, 2.50. (Postage, 18c.) 


This is the latest volume of ‘‘ The International Critical Commene- 
tary’ which has been published. The treatment is not only critical, but 
expository, exegetical and practical. The introductions and notes are 
highly instructive, and thoughtful students of the Scriptures will find 
this work helpful and suggestive. 


“His commentary is very satisfactory indeed. His notes are par- 
ticularly valuable. We know of no work on these Epistles which is so 
full and satisfactory.”— Zhe Living Church. 


“It shows an immense amount of research and acquaintanceship 
with the views of the critical school.”—Herald and Presbyter. 


‘“ This volume well sustains the reputation achieved by its predeces- 
sors. The notes to the text, as well as the introductions, are marked 
by erudition at once affluent and discriminating.” —Zhe Outlook. 





The Mnternational 
Theological Library. 


EDITORS’ PREFACE. 


THEOLOGY has made great and rapid advances in recent 
years. New lines of investigation have been opened up, 
fresh light has been cast upon many subjects of the deepest 
interest, and the historical method has been applied with 
important results. This has prepared the way for a Library 
of Theological Science, and has created the demand for it. 
It has also made it at once opportune and practicable now 
to secure the services of specialists in the different depart- 
ments of Theology, and to associate them in an enterprise 
which will furnish a record of Theological inquiry up to 
date. 


This Library is designed to cover the whole field of Chris- 
tian Theology. Each volume is to be complete in itself, 
while, at the same time, it will form part of a carefully 
planned whole. One of the Editors is to prepare a volume 
of Theological Encyclopedia which will give the history 
and literature of each department, as well as of Theology 
as a whole. 


The Library is intended to form a series of Text-Books 
for Students of Theology. 


The Authors, therefore, aim at conciseness and compact- 
ness of statement. At the same time, they have in view 
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that large and increasing class of students, in other depart- 
ments of inquiry, who desire to have a systematic and thor- 
ough exposition of Theological Science. Technical matters 
will therefore be thrown into the form of notes, and the 
text will be made as readable and attractive as possible. 


The Library is international and interconfessional. It 
will be conducted in a catholic spirit, and in the interests 
of Theology as a science. 


Its aim will be to give full and impartial statements both 
of the results of Theological Science and of the questions 
which are still at issue in the different departments. 


The Authors will be scholars of recognized reputation in 
the several branches of study assigned to them. They will 
be associated with each other and with the Editors in the 
effort to provide a series of volumes which may adequately 
represent the present condition of investigation, and indi- 
eate the way for further progress. 


CHARLES A. BRIGGS. 
STEWART D. F. SALMOND. 


Theological Encyclopedia. By CuHar_es A. Briccs, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Theology, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 
An Introduction to the Litera- By S. RK. Driver, D.D., Regius Pro- 
ture of the Old Testament, fessor of Hebrew, and Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford. (Revised 
and enlarged edition.) 
The Study of the Old Testa- By the Right Rev. HERBERT EDWARD 
ment, RyYLE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ex- 
eter. 
Old Testament History. By HENRY PRESERVED SMITH, D.D., 
late Professor of Biblical History, 
Amherst College, Mass. 
Contemporary History of the By Francis Brown, D.D., Profes- 
Old Testament. sor of Hebrew, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 
Theology of the Old Testa- By A. B. Davipson, D.D., LL.D., 
ment. Professor of Hebrew, New College, 
Edinburgh. 
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An Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of the New Testament. 


Canon and Text of the New 
Testament, 


The Life of Christ. 


A History of Christianity in 
the Apostolic Age. 


Contemporary History of the 
New Testament. 

Theology of the New Testa- 
ment, 

The Ancient Catholic Church. 

The Later Catholic Church. 


The Latin Church. 


History of Christian Doctrine, 


Christian Institutions, 


Philosophy of Religion. 


Apologetics, 


The Doctrine of God. 
Christian Ethics. 


The Christian Pastor and the 
Working Church. 
The Christian Preacher. 


Rabbinical Literature. 


By S. D. F. SaLmonp, D.D., Prin- 
cipal of the Free Church College, 
Aberdeen. ; 

By CASPAR RENE GreGcorY, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of New Testa- 
ment Exegesis in the University of 
Leipzig. 

By WILLIAM Sanpay, D.D., LL.D., 
Lady Margaret Professor of Di- 
vinity, and Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

By ARTHUR C. McGIFFERT, D.D., 
Professor of Church History, 
Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. (Now ready.) 

By FRANK C. PorTER, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Theology, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 

By GeorcE B. STEvEns, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology, 
Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. (Now ready.) 

By RoserT Rainy, D.D., LL.D., 
Principal of the New College, 
Edinburgh. (Now ready.) 

By Ropert Rainy, D.D., LL.D., 
Principal of the New College, 
Edinburgh. 

By ARCHIBALD RosBertson, D.D., 
Principal of King’s College, London. 

By G. P. Fisner, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History, 
Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. (Revised and enlarged edt- 
tion.) 

By A. V. G. ALLEN, D.D., Profes- 
sor of Ecclesiastical History, P. 
E. Divinity School, Cambridge, 
Mass. (Now ready.) 

By Rospert Fuiint, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

By A. B. Bruce, D.D., late Profes- 
sor of New Testament Exegesis, 
Free Church College, Glasgow. 
(Revised and enlarged edition.) 

By WitiiaM N. CLARKE, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology, 
Hamilton Theological Seminary. 

By Newman SmyTH, D.D., Pastor of 
Congregational Church, New Ha- 
ven. (Revised and enlarged edition.) 

By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., 
Pastor of Congregational Church, 
Columbus, Ohio. (Mow ready.) 

By Joun Watson, D.D., Pastor of 
Presbyterian Church, Liverpool. 

By S. SCHECHTER, M.A., Reader in 
Talmudic in the University of 
Cambridge, England. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO : 


The Literature of the Old Testament 


By Prof. S. R. DRIVER, D.D. 


Canon of Christ Charch, Oxford 
New Edition Revised 





Crown 8vo, 558 pages, $2.50 net 


‘*It is the most scholarly and critical workin the English lan- 
guage on the literature of the Old Testament, and fully up to the 
present state of research in Germany.”’—Prof. Puitip Scuarr, D.D. 


‘‘Canon Driver has arranged his material excellently, is succinct 
without being hurried or unclear, and treats the various critical prob- 
lems involved with admirable fairness and good judgment.” 

—Prof. C. H. Toy. 


‘His een is singularly fair, calm, unbiassed, and inde- 
pendent. It is also thoroughly reverential. . . . The service, 
which his book will render in the present confusion of mind on this 
great subject, can scarcely be overestimated.” — 7he London Times. 


‘‘As a whole, there is probably no book in the English language 
equal to this ‘Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament’ 
for the student who desires to understand what the modern criticism 
thinks about the Bible.”—Dr. LyMAn Apsott, tn the Outlook. 


‘«The book is one worthy of its subject, thorough in its treat- 
ment, reverent in its tone, sympathetic in its estimate, frank in its 
recognition of difficulties, conservative (in the best sense of the . 
word) in its statement of results.” 

—Prof. Henry P. SMITH, in the Magasine of Christian Literature. 


‘‘In working out his method our author takes up each book in 
order and goes through it with marvelous and microscopic care, 
Every verse, every clause, word by word, is sifted and weighed, and 
its place in the literary organism decided upon.” 

— The Presbyterian Quarterly. 


‘It contains just that presentation of the results of Old Testa- 
ment criticism for which English readers in this department have 
been waiting. . . . The whole book is excellent; 1t will be found 
helpfal, characterized as it is all through by that scholarly poise of 
mind, which, when it does not know, is not ashamed to present de- 

grees of probability.”—New World. 


“ . . . Canon Driver's book is characterized throughout by 
thorough Christian scholarship, faithful research, caution in the 
expression of mere opinions, candor in the statement of facts and of 
the necessary inferences from them, and the devout recognition of 
the divine inworking in the religious life of the Hebrews, and of the 
tokens of divine inspiration in the literature which records and em- 
bodies it,’—Dr. A. P. PEABODY .4 MMe Cambridge Tribune. 
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THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By GEORGE B, STEVENS, D.D. 


Professor of Systematic Theology, Yale University, 





Crown 8vo, 480 pages, $2.50 net. 





**In style it is rarely clear, simple, and strong, adapted alike to the gen. 
eral reader and the theological student. The former class will find it read- 
able and interesting to an unusual degree, while the student will value its 
thorough scholarship and completeness of treatment. IIis work has a sim- 
plicity, beauty, and freshness that add greatly to its scholarly excellence and 
worth.” —Christian Advocate. ) 


‘* Professor Stevens is a profound student and interpreter of the Bible, as 
far as possible divested of any prepossessions concerning its message. In 
his study of it his object has been not to find texts that might seem to bol- 
ster up some system of theological speculation, but to find out what the 
writers of the various books meant to say and teach.”—M. Y. Tribune. 


*‘It is a fine example of painstaking, discriminating, impartial research 
and statement.” — Zhe Congregationalist. 


‘* Professor Stevens has given us a very good book. A liberal conser- 
vative, he takes cautious and moderate positions in the field of New Testa- 
ment criticism, yet is admirably fair-minded. His method is patient and 
thorough. He states the opinions of those who differ from him with care 
and clearness. The proportion of quotation and reference is well adjusted 
and the reader is kept well informed concerning the course of opinion with- 
out being drawn away from the text of the author’s own thought. His 
judgments on difficult questions are always put with self-restraint and 
sobriety.”— Zhe Churchman. 


‘*It will certainly take its place, after careful reading, as a valuable 
synopsis, neither bare nor over-elaborate, to which recourse will be had by 
the student or teacher who requires within moderate compass the gist of 
modern research.”—Zhe Literary lVorld. 
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THE CHRISTIAN PASTOR AND THE 
WORKING CHURCH 


by WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Author of ‘‘ Applied Christianity,” ‘‘ Who Wrote the Bible ?”” ‘‘ Ruling 
° Ideas of the Presen. Age,” etc. 


Crown 8vo, 485 pages, $2.50 net. 


¢¢Dr, Gladden may be regarded as an expert and an authority on practi- 
al theology. . . . Upon the whole we judge that it will be of great 
service to the ministry of all the Protestant churches.” — Zhe /nterior. 


‘‘ Packed with wisdom and instruction and a profound piety. . . « 
It is pithy, pertinent, and judicious from cover to cover. . . . An ex-_ 
ceedingly comprehensive, sagacious, and suggestive study and application 
of its theme.” — Zhe Congregationalist, 


‘* We have here, for the pastor, the most modern practical treatise yet 
published—sagacious, balanced, devout, inspiring.” — Zhe Dial. 


‘« His long experience, his eminent success, his rare literary ability, and 
his diligence as a student combine to make of this a model book for its pur- 
pose. . . » We know not where the subjects are more wisely discussed 
than here.” —Zhe Bibliotheca Sacra. 


‘“‘This book should be the wade mecum of every working pastor. It 
abounds in wise counsels and suggestions, the result of large experience 
and observation. No sphere of church life or church work is left untreated.” 
— The (Canadian) Alethodist Magazine and Review, 


‘* A happier combination of author and subject, it will be acknowledged, 
can hardly be found. . . . It is comprehensive, practical, deeply 
Spiritual, and fertile in wise and suggestive thought upon ways and means 
of bringing the Gospel to bear on the lives of men.”’—TZ7he Christian Ad- 
wocale. 


‘¢Dr. Gladden writes with pith and point, but with wise moderation, a 
genial tone and great good sense. . . . The book is written in an excel. 
lent, business-like and vital English style, which carries the author's point 
and purpose and has an attractive vitality of its own.”— 7he Independent. 


‘‘ A comprehensive, inspiring, and helpful guide to a busy pastor. Ons 
{nds in it a multitude of practical suggestions for the development of the 
spiritual and working life of the Church, and the answer to many problems 
that are a constant perplexity to the faithful minister.” 

Lhe Christian Intelligencer 
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A HISTORY OF 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE 


By 
ARTHUR CUSHMAN McGIFFERT, Ph.D., D.D. 
Washburn Professor of Church History in the Union Theological Seminary, New York 


Crown 8vo, 681 Pages, $2.50 Net. 


‘«The author’s work is ably done. . . . This volume is worthy of 
its place in the series.” — Zhe Congregationalist. 


‘* Invaluable as a résumé of the latest critical work upon the great forma- 
tive period of the Christian Church.” — 7he Christian World (London). 


‘«There can de no doubt that this is a remarkable work, both on account 
- of the thoroughness of its criticism and the boldness of its views.” 
— The Scotsman, 


‘‘ The ability and learning of Professor McGiffert’s work on the Apos- 
tolic Age, and, whatever dissent there may be from its critical opinion, its 
manifest sincerity, candid scholars will not fail to appreciate.” 

—Dr. GEORGE P. FISHER, of Yale University. 


‘¢ Pre-eminently a clergyman’s book; but there are many reasons why it 
should be in the library of every thoughtful Christian person. The style 
is vivid and at times picturesque. The results rather than the processes of 
learning are exhibited. It is full of local color, of striking narrative, and of 
keen, often brilliant, character analysis. It is an admirable book for the 
Sunday-school teacher.”’— Boston Advertiser. 


‘* For a work of such wide learning and critical accuracy, and which deals 
with so many difficult and abstruse problems of Christian history, this is re- 
markably readable.” — 7he /ndependent. 


**TIt is certain that Professor McGiffert’s work has set the mark for 
future effort in the obscure fields of research into Christian origin.” 
—New York Tribune. 


‘*Dr. McGiffert has produced an able, scholarly, suggestive, and con- 
structive work. He is in thorough and easy possession of his sources and 
materials, so that his positive construction is seldom interrupted by citations, 
the demolition of opposing views, or the irrelevant discussion of subordinate 
questions.” — Fhe Methodist Review. 


‘¢ The clearness, self-consistency, and force of the whole impression of 
Apostolic Christianity with which we leave this book, goes far to guarantes 
its permanent value and success.” — Zhe Expositor. 
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History of Christian Doctrine. 


BY 


GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., 
Titus Street Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University, 


Crown 8vo, 583 pages, $2.50 net. 


‘¢ He gives ample proof of rare scholarship. Many of the old doc- 
trines are restated with a freshness, lucidity and elegance of style 
which make it a very readable book.” — 7he New York Observer. 


‘‘Intrinsically this volume is worthy of a foremost place in our 
modern literature . . . Wehave no work on the subject in English 
equal to it, for variety and range, clearness of statement, judicious 
guidance, and catholicity of tone.”—London Nonconformist and Inde- 
pendent. 


‘It is only just to say that Dr. Fisher has produced the best His- 
tory of Doctrine that we have in English.”— 7he New York Evangelsst. 


“It is to me quite a marvel how a book of this kind (Fisher's 
oy of Christian Doctrine’) can be written so accurately to 
scale. It could only be done by one who had a very complete com- 
mand of all the periods.” —Pror. WILLIAM SANDAY, Ox/ord. 


‘‘It presents so many new and fresh points and is so thoroughly 
treated, and brings into view contemporaneous thought, especially 
the American, that it is a pleasure to read it, and will be an equal 
pleasure to go back to it again and again.” —BisHorp Joun F. Hurst. 


‘‘Throughout there is manifest wide reading, careful prepara- 
tion, spirit and good judgment,” — Philadelphia Presbyterian. 


‘¢ The lan e and style are alike delightfully fresh and easy 
. . « A book which will be found both stimulating and instructive 
to the student of theology.”— 7he Churchman, 


‘‘ Professor Fisher has trained the public to expect the excellen 
cies of scholarship, candor, judicial equipoise and admirable lucidity 
and elegance of style in whatever comes from his pen. But in the 
present work he has surpassed himself.”"—Pror. J. H. THAYER, c/ 
Harvard Divinsty School. 


‘‘Jt meets the severest standard; there is fullness of knowledge, 
thorough research, keenly analytic thought, and rarest enrichment 
for a positive, profound and learned critic. There is interpretative 
and revealing sympathy. It 1s of the class of works that mark epochs 
in their several departments.” — The Outlook. 


‘“‘ As a first study of the History of Doctrine, Professor Fisher’s 
volume has the merit of being full, accurate and interesting.” 
—Prof. Marcus Dops 
“©. . . He gathers up, reorganizes and presents the results of 
investigation in a style rarely full of literary charm.” 
— The Interior. 
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Christian Ethics, 


By NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D., New Haven. 
Crown 8vo, 508 pages, $2.50 net. 


‘‘ As this book is the latest, so it is the fullest and most awractive 
treatment of the subject that we are familiar with. Patient and ex- 
haustive in its method of inquiry, and stimulating and suggestive in 
the topic it handles, we are confident that it will be a help to the 
task of the moral understanding and interpretation of human life.” 

— The Living Church. 


‘‘ This book of Dr. Newman Smyth is of extraordinary interest and 
value. It is an honor to American scholarship and American Chris- 
tian thinking. It is a work which has been wrought out with re- 
markable grasp of conception, and power of just analysis, fullness of 
information, richness of thought, and affluence of apt and luminous 
illustration. Its style is singularly clear, simple, facile, and strong. 
Too much gratification can hardly be expressed at the way the author 
lifts the whole subject of ethics up out of the slough of mere natural- 
ism into its own place, where it is seen to be illumined by the Chris- 
tian revelation and vision.” — 7he Advance. 


‘‘The subjects treated cover the whole field of moral and spiritual re- 
lations, theoretical and practical, natural and revealed, individual and social, 
civil and ecclesiastical. To enthrone the personal Christ as the true content 
of the ethical ideal, to show how this ideal is realized in Christian conscious- 
ness and how applied in the varied departments of practical life—these are 
the main objects of the book and no objects could be loftier.”” 

— The Congregationalist. 


‘* The author has written with competent knowledge, with great spiritual 
insight, and in a tone of devoutness and reverence worthy of his theme.” 
—The London Independent. 


‘‘It is methodical, comprehensive, and readable; few subdivisions, 
direct or indirect, are omitted in the treatment of the broad theme, and 
though it aims to be an exhaustive treatise, and not a popular handbook, it 
may be perused at random with a good deal of suggestiveness and profit.” 

—The Sunday School Times. 


‘Tt reflects great credit on the author, presenting an exemplsry temper 
and manner throughout, being a model of clearness in thought and term, 
and containing passages of exquisite finish.” —//art/ord Seminar, Recor@. 


‘*We commend this book to all reading, intelligent men, am‘ especj Us 
to ministers, who will find in it many fresh sugyestions.”’ 
—Proressor A. K Brucp. 
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CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. 


By ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN, D.D. 


Professor of Eccle .iastical History in the Episcopal Theological School 
in Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, 577 pages, $2.50 net. 


————— 





‘« Professor Allen’s Christian Institutions may be regarded as the most 
important permanent contribution which the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the United States has yet made to yveneral theological thought. {na few 
particulars it will not command the universal, or even the general assent of 
discriminating readers ; but it will receive, as it deserves, the respect and 
appreciation of those who rightly estimate the varied, learned, and independ- 
ent spirit of the author.” —7ke American Journal o f 7 heolog ry. 


‘¢As to his method there can be no two opinions, nor as to the broad, 
critical, and appreciative character of his study. It is an immensely sug- 
gestive, stimulating, and encouraging piece of work. It shows that modern 
scholarship is not all at sea as to results, and it presents a worthy view of a 
great and noble subject, the greatest and noblest of all subjects.” — Zhe /n- 
dependent. 


‘*This will at once take its place among the most valuable volumes in the 
‘International Theological Library,’ constituting in itself a very complete 
epitome both of general church history and of the history of doctrines. 

A single quotation well illustrates the brilliant style and the pro. 
found thought of the book.” — 7he Bibliotheca Sacra. 


‘¢ The wealth of learning, the historical spirit, the philosophic grasp, the 
loyalty to the continuity of life, which everywhere characterize this thorough 
study of the organization, creeds, and cultus constituting Christian Institu- 
tion. . . . However the reader may differ with the conclusions of the 
author, few will question his painstaking scholarship, judicial temperament, 
and catholicity of Christian spirit."— 7he Advance, 


‘‘Tt is an honor to American scholarship, and will be read by all who 
wish to be abreast of the age.” — 7he Lutheran Church Review, 


‘* With all its defects and limitations, this is a most illuminating and sug. 
gestive book on a subject of abiding interest.”"— Zhe Christian Intellt- 
gencer.” 


‘It is a treasury of expert knowledge, arranged in an orderly and lucid 
manner, and more than ordinarily readable. . . . It is controlled by the 
candid and critical spirit of the careful historian who, of course, has his 
convictions and preferences, but who makes no claims in their behalf which 
the facts do not seem to warrant.”—7he Congregationalist, 


‘* Fle writes in a charming style, and has collected a vast amount of im- 
portant material pertaining to his subject which can be found in jo other 
work in so compact a form.’’—Zkhe New York Observer. 
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Apologetics; 
Or, Christianity Defensively Stated. 


By ALEXANDER BALMAIN BRUCE, D.D., 


Professor of Apologetics and New Testament Exegesis, Free Church College, 
Glasgow ; Author of ‘‘ The Training of the Twelve,’’ ‘‘ The Humilila- 
tion of Christ,’’ ‘‘ The Kingdom of God,’’ etc. 


Crown 8vo, 528 pages, $2.50 net. 


Professor Bruce’s work is not an abstract treatise on apologetics, 
but an apologetic presentation of the Christian faith, with reference 
to whatever in our intellectual environment makes faith difficult at 
the present time. 

It addresses itself to men whose sympathies are with Christianity, 
and discusses the topics of pressing concern—the burning questions 
of the hour. It is offered as an aid to faith rather than a buttress of 
received belief and an armory of weapons for the orthodox believer. 


‘‘The book throughout exhibits the methods and the results of 
conscientious, independent, expert and devout Biblical scholarship, 
and it is of permanent value.” — 7he Congregationalist. 


‘“The practical value of this book entitles it toa place in the 
first rank.” — The /ndependent. 


‘‘A patient and scholarly presentation of Christianity under 
aspects best fitted to commend it to ‘ingenuous and truth-loving 
minds.’ ’— 7he Nation. 


‘‘The book is well-nigh indispensable to those who propose to 
keep abreast of the times." — Western Christian Advocate. 


‘*Professor Bruce does not consciously evade any difficulty, 
and he constantly aims to be completely fair-minded. For this 
reason he wins from the start the strong confidence of the reader.” — 
Advance. 


‘‘Its admirable spirit, no less than the strength of its arguments, 
will go far to remove many of the prejudices or doubts of those who 
are outside of Christianity, but who are, nevertheless, not infidels."— 
New York Tribune. 


‘‘In a word, he tells precisely what all intelligent persons wish to 
know, and tells it in aclear, fresh and convincing manner. Scarcely 
anyone has so successfully rendered the service of showing what 
the result of the higher criticism is for the proper understanding of 
the history and religion of Israel." — A sdover Review. 


‘‘We have not for a long time taken a book in hand that is more 
stimulating to faith. .. . Without commenting further, we repeat 
that this volume is the ablest, most scholarly, most advanced, and 
sharpest defence of Christianity that has ever been written. No 
theological library should be without it."—Zson's Herald, 
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